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I. 


FIRST LETTER 


TO 


TIlE EARL OF .J.\.BERDEE
, 


OX THE ST.A,TE PROSECUTIOXS OF THE 
NEAPOLITA:N GOYER
)IEXT.* 


1851. 


"II fetore è fetOl di sbirrería."-Taofilo Folango. 


6 Carlton Gardens, 
l\Iy DEAR LORD ABERDEEN, .April 7, 1851. 
1. I lUrST begin a letter, which I fear you will :fin(l 
painful, nay revolting, to the last degree, with offering 
you my cordial thanks for the permission to a(ldress it 
to you. 
After a residence of between throe and four months at 
Naples, I have come home with a deep sense of the duty 
incumbent upon me to make some attempt towards miti- 


* [Inasmuch as these Letters, through the countenance gh?en to 
them by Lorù Palmerston as Foreign :Minister of this country, and 
through the notoriety they acquired, became a kind of historical docu- 
ment, I have thought it right to reprint them vabatim et literatim as 
they were ol'iginally published.-'V. E. G., 1878.] 
IV. 
 B 
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gating the horrors, I can use no weaker word, amidst 
which tho Government of that country is now carried 011. 
2. As I shall have to detail startling facts, and as I 
cannot avoid in describing them the use of the strongest 
language, I must state at the outset, that it was not for 
the purposes of political criticisIn or censorship that I 
went to Naples. Circumstances purely domestic * took 
me and kept me there. I di(l not carry with me the idea, 
that it was any part of my duty to look for grievances in 
the administration of tho Government, or to propagato 
ideas belonging to another meridian. I admit, in the 
most unq ualified nlanner, the respect that is due from 
Englishmen as from others, to Governments in general, 
whether they be absolute, constitutional, or republican, as 
the representatives of a public, nay;of a Divine authority, 
and as the guardians of order. I do not know that there 
is any other country in Europe, I am sure there is none 
unless it is in the South of Italy, from which I shoul<l 
have returned with anything like the ideas and intentioDB 
which now press ul)on my mind. On this, among other 
grounds, I am grateful for your consent to be the re- 
cipient of my statOll1ent, because it will give weight to 
Iny assevoration, that this grievous subject has forced itself 
upon Il1e, that I am sincere in disclaiming what is called 
political propagandism, that I have not gatheretl whole- 
sale a.nd without examination the statements I am about 
to make, that an important part of them are within my 
own personal knowledge, an(l that as to the rest of those 
which are stated without qualification, after no want of 
care in eXßmining their sources and their grounds, I 
firmly and deliberately believe them. 


* [The illness of a very young (1:rnghtpl'.-W. E. c:.
 lSï
.J 
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3. 'Vithout entering at length into the reasons which 
have led me thus to trouble you, I shall state these three 
only. First, that the present practices of the Government 
of Naples, in reference to real or supposed political 
offenders, are an outrage upon religion, upon civilisation, 
upon humanity, and upon decency. Secondly, that these 
practices are certainly, and even rapidly, doing the work 
of republicanism in that country: a political creed, which 
has little natural or habitual root in the character of the 
people. Thirdly, that as a member of the Conservative 
party in one of the great family of European nations, I 
am compelled to remember, that that party stands in 
virtual and real, though per haps unconscious, alliance 
with all the established Governments of Europe as such; 
and that, according to the measure of its influence, they 
suffer more or less of moral detriment from its reverses, 
and derive strength and encouragement from its successes. 
This principle, which applies with very limitecl force to 
the powerful States, whose Governments are strong, not 
only in lllilitary organisation, but in the habits and 
affections of the people, is a principle of great practical 
importance in reference to the Government of Naples, 
which, from whatever cause
 appears to view its own 
social, like its physical, position, as one under the 
shadow of a volcano, and which is doing everything in 
its power from day to day to give l'eality to its own 
dangers, and fresh intensity, togethel' with fresh rause, to 
its fears. 
4. In approaching the statement of the case, I must 
premise that I pass over an important prefatory con- 
sideration, with respect to the whole groundwork of 
governing authority in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
at this 1110ment; and that I shall not inquire v,Thethcr, 
B 2 
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nccording to reason and social 1'ight, the actual Govcrn- 
ment of that country be one with or without a title, ono 
of law or one of force. I shall assume that the Constitu- 
tion of January 18-18, spontaneously given, sworn to as 
irrevocable with every circumstance of solemnity, and 
never to this day either legally or even ostensibly re- 
voked (although contravened in almost every act of the 
Government), never existed, and is a pure fiction. I will 
not appeal to it, because such an appeallllight give colour 
to the idea that nlY desire was to meddle with the form 
of Governlnent, and might thus interfere with those pur- 
poses of hUlllanity which, and which alone in the first 
instance, I propose to myself and to you: whereas, in 
truth, I am firmly of opinion that this very important 
matter lTIay much more safely and wisely, and indeed can 
only with propriety, be regarded as an internal question, 
which it is for the Sovereign of the country to settle with 
his subjects, apart froin any intervention of ours; unless 
indeed questions should incidentally arise affecting it 
under the treaty of 18-14 between the Two Sicilies and 
England, upon SOllIe parts of which, as a colleague of 
your Lordship, I had the honour to be employed. With 
such a topic at present I can have nothing to do; nor 
should I have alluded to the Neap0litan Constitution in 
this l)lace at all, but because a recollection of the main 
facts connected with it is necessary in order in any 
nlanner to explain the 1'ecent conduct of the Governlnent 
of Naples, and to give full credibility to statements so 
astonishing as those which I shall have to make. 
5. I must not suppress the expression of my full per.. 
suasion, that in reading this: letter you will feel clisposed 
to ask, how can conduct so inhuman and monstrous be 
l)ursued without a motive, and what can be the lnotive 
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here? To answer that question fully, I must enter upon 
the history of the Neapolitan Constitution. But for the 
present, and so long as I have the hope of any prompt 
amendment without a forlnal controversy, I anI content at 
whatever disadvantage to leave that question unanswered 
though a reply to it is certainly essential to the entire 
development of my case. 
6. One other prefatory word yet renlains. In these 
pages you will find no reference to the struggle waged, 
and waged successfully, by the King of Naples against 
his Sicilian subjects, or to the conduct of any of the 
parties either immediately or ind.irectly concerned in it. 
1\1y subject-matter is wholly different: it is the conduct 
of the Government of that Sovereign towards the Xeapo- 
litan or continental subjects, through whose fidelity and 
courage the subjugation of Sicily was effected. 
7. There is a general impression tbat the organisation 
of the Governments of Southern Italy is defective-that 
the administration of justice is tainte(l with corruption- 
that instances of abuse or cruelty among subordinate 
public functionaries are not uncommon, and that political 
offences are punished with severity, and with no great 
regar(l to the forms of justice. 
I advert to this vague supposition of a given state of 
things, for the purpose of stating that, had it been ac- 
curate, I shouhl have spared myself this labour. Tho 
difference between the faintest outline that a moment's 
handling of the pencil sketches, and the deepest colouring 
of the most elaborately finished portrait, but feebly illus- 
trates the relation of these vague suppositions to the 
actual truth of the Neapolitan caso. It is not mere 
imperfection, not corruption in low quarters, not occa- 
sional severity, that I am about to describe: it is in. 
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cessant, systell1atic, deliberate violation of the law by the 
Power apl)ointecl to watch over and maintain it. It is 
such violation of human and written law as this, carried 
on for the purpose of violating every other law, unwritten 
find eternal, human and divino; it is the wholesale l)er- 
secution of virtue when united with intelligence, operating 
upon such a scale that entire classes may with truth be 
said to be its object, so that the Government is in bitter 
and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, hostility to whatever 
in the nation really lives and moves, and forms the main.. 
spring of practical progress and improvement; it is the 
awful profanation of public religion, by its notorious 
alliance, in the governing powers, with the violation, 
of every moral 10, w under the stimulants of fear and 
vengeance; it is the perfect prostitution of the judicial 
office, which has made it, under veils only too threadbare 
and transparent, the degraded recipient of the vilest and 
Cluillsiest forgeries, got up wilfully and deliberately, 
the immediate advisers of the Crown, for the purpose of 
destroying the peace, the freedom, ay, and even if not 
by capital sentences the life, of men among the most 
virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished, and refined 
of the whole community; it is the savage and cowardly 
system of moral, as well as in a lower degree of physical, 
torture, through which the sentences extracted fronl the 
debased courts of justice are carried into effect. 
8. The effect of all this is, total inversion of all the 
moral and social ideas. Law, instead of being respected, 
is odious. Force, and not affection, is the foundation of 
Government. There is no association, but a violent 
antagonism, between the idea of freedom and that of 
order. The governing power, which teaches of itself 
that it is the inutge of God upon earth, is clothed, in th{\ 
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view of the overwhelnling lllajority of the thinking public, 
with all the vices for its attributes. I have seen and hearcl 
the strong and too true expression used, "This is the 
negation of God erected into a system of Government." * 
9. I confess my amazement at the gentleness of cha- 
racter which has been shown by the K eapolitan people 
in times of Revolution. It really seems as if the hell- 
born spirit of revenge had no place whatever in their 
breasts. I know that at any rate some illustrious victims 
are supported by the spirit of Christian resignation, by 
their cheerful acceptance of the will of God. But the 
present persecution is awfully aggravated, as compared 
with former ones; It differs too in this, that it seems to be 
Sl)ecially directed against those men of moderate opinions, 
whom a Government well stocked even with worldly pru- 
dence, whom Macchiavelli, had he been minister, would 
have made it his study to conciliate and attach. These 
lllen, therefore, are being cleared away; and the present 
efforts to drive poor human nature to extremes cannot 
\V holly fail in stirring up the ferocious passions, which 
never, to my belief, since the times of the heathen tyrants, 
have had so much to arouse, or so much to palliate when 
aroused, their fury. 
I must first speak of the extent and scale of the present 
l)l'oceedings. 
10. The general belief is, that the prisoners for political 
offences in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are between 
fifteen, or twenty, and thirty thousand. The Government 
withholds all means of accurate information, and accord- 
ingly there can be no certainty on the point. I have, 
}lowever, found that this belief is shared by persons the 


III "E la negazione di Dio eretta a sistema di goV"erno." 
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11108t intelligent, considerate, and well-informed. It is 
also SUI)ported by what is known of the astonishing 
crowds confined in l)articular prisons; O,n(l especially by 
what is accurately known in particular provincial localities, 
as to the nUlubers of individuals missing from among the 
community. I 11ave heard these nUlubers for exmll!)lo at 
Reggio, and at Salerno; and from an effort to estimate 
thmn in l'eference to population, I do believe that twenty 
thousand is no unreasonable cstÏ1nate. In Naples alone 
SOllle hundreds aro at this moment under indictnlent 
capitally; anù when I quitted it, a trial was expected to 
come on Í1nn1ediatcly (callecl that of the fifteenth of 
l\Iay), in which the number charged was between four 
and five hunch'ed; including (though this is a digression) 
at least one or n10ro person::; of high station, whose 
Ol}inions would in this country be considered more Con- 
servative than your own. 
11. The Neapolitan Government, indeed, appears to 
have something of the art which 1\11'. Burke declared to 
be beyond him; he "did not know how to frame an 
inc1ictn1ent against people." After considering what I have 
said, pray consider next, that the number of l'efugees ancl 
persons:variously concealed, probably larger, perhaps much 
larger, than that of tho prisoners, is also to be reckoned. 
'\Ve must then l'enlen1ber, that a very large l)roportion of 
these prisoners belong to the ll1iddle class (though there 
are also considerable nunlbers of the working class), and 
further, that the numbers of the llliddle class, in tho 
kingdo1l1 of Naples (of which region I shall speak all 
through, ll1eaning the Regno, or continental dominions, 
of his Sicilian l\Iajesty), must be a much s111aller part of 
tIle entire l>opuiation than théY are an10ng oUl'sclvcR. 
We must next consider tlmt of theRe persons very few 
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have independent means of support for their families; 
not to mention that, as I hear, confiscation or seques- 
tration upon arrest is frequent. So that g'3nerallyeach 
case of a prisoner or l'efugee becomes the centre of a 
separate circle of human misery; and now there may be 
some inkling of the grounds for saying that the system, 
the character of which I am about to examine further, has 
whole classes for its object, and those classes the very 
classes upon which the health, solidity, ancl progress of 
the nation mainly depend. 
12. But why should it seem strange that the Govern- 
ment of Naples should be at open war with those classes? 
In the schools of the country it is, I have heard, com- 
pulsory to employ the political Catechism ascribe(l to 
the Canonico Apuzzi, of which I have a copy. In this 
catechislll, civilisation and Barbarism are represented as 
two OPl)osite extremes, both of them vicious; and it is 
distinctly taught, taught therefore by the Government of 
Naples, that happiness and virtue lie in a just mean 
between them. 
13. But again. Shortly after I reached Naples I heara 
a man of eminent station accusea, with much vituperation, 
of having stated that nearly all those who had fornlûd 
the" OPI)osition" in the Chall1ber of Deputies under the 
Constitution were in prison or in exile. I frankly own 
my impression was, that a statement apparontly so mon- 
strous anel incredible deserved the reprobation it was then 
receiving. It was (I think) in November last. The 
Chamber haa been electeel by the people under a Con- 
stitution freely anel spontanûously givon by the !{ing; 
electeel twice over, and with little change, but that little in 
favour of the Opposition. No one of the body, I think, 
had then been brought to trial (although I 111ay state, in 
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lmssing, one of theIll had been assassinated by a In'iest 
nanled Peluso, well known-in the streots of Naples when I 
was there, never questioned for the act, and said to receive 
It pension from the Governlnent). So that I put down the 
statement as a fiction, and the circulation of it as, at tho 
very least, It gross indiscretion or more. What was Iny 
astonishment when I saw It list in detail which too fully 
})roved its truth; nay, which in the most essential point 
proved more. 
14. It appears, my dear Lord, that the full complement 
of the Chamber of Deputies was 164; elected by a con- 
stituency which brought to poll about 117,000 votes. Of 
these about 140 was the greatest number that came to 
Naples to exercise the functions of the Chamber. An ab- 
solute majority of this number, or seventy-six, besides somo 
others who had been deprived of offices, llad either been 
al'rested or had gone into exile. So that after the regular 
formation of a popular representative ChaIllber, and its 
suppression in the teeth of the law, the Government of 
Naples has consummated its audacity by putting into 
prison, or driving into banishment for the sake of escaping 
prison, an actual majority of the representati ves of the 
people. 
I have now said enough upon the scale of these pro- 
ceedings; and I pass to the examina tion of their cha- 
racter: and first their character in point of law, bect:tuso 
I have charged the Government with systematic violation 
of it. 
15. The law of Naples, as I have been informed, re- 
quires that personal liberty shall be inviolable, except 
under a warrant from a Court of Justice authorised for the 
purpose. I do not mean the Constitution, but the law 
nnterior to, ana innependent of the Constitution. ThiR 
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warrant, I understand, must proceed upon actual depo- 
sitions, and must state the nature of the charge, or it 
nlust be commup.icated immediately afterwards, I am not 
sure which. 
In utter defiance of this law, the Government, of which 
the Prefect of Police is an important member, through the 
agents of that department, watches and dogs the people, 
pays domiciliary visits, very commonly at night, ransacks 
houses, seizing papers and effects and tearing up floors at 
pleasure under pretence of searching for arms, and im- 
prisons men by the score, by the hundred, by the thousand, 
without any warrant whatever, sometimes without even 
any written authority at all, or anything beyond the word 
of a policeman; constantly without any statement whatever 
of the nature of the offence. 
Nor is this last fact wonderful. 1\Ien are arrested, not 
because they have committed, or are believed to have 
committed, any offence; but because they are persons 
whom it is thought convenient to confine and to get rid of, 
and against whom therefore some charge must be found or 
fabricated. 
16. The first process, therefore, commonly is to seize 
them and imprison them; and to seize and carry off books, 
papers, or whatever else these degraded hirelings may 
choose. The correspondence of the prisoner is thc
 ex- 
amined, as soon as may be found convenient, and he is 
himself examined upon it: in secret, without any inti- 
Ination of the charges, which as yet in fact do not exist; 
or of the witnesses, who do not exist either. In this ex- 
amination he is allowed no assistance whatever, nor has he 
at this stage any power of communication with a legal 
adviser! He is not examined only, but, as I know, in- 
sultcc1 at will and in the gros'Scst manner, under pretence 
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of examination, by the officers of the police. And do not 
suppose that this is the fault ofindivic1uals. It is essential 
to the system, of which the essential aim is, to create a 
charge. What n10re likely than that, smarting under 
insult, and knowing with what encouragemont and for 
whose benefit it is offered, the prisoner should for a 
moment lose his temper, and utter some expression dis- 
paraging to the sacred nlajesty of the Government? If he 
does, it goes down in the Ininutes against him: if he does 
not, but keeps his self-command, no harm is done to the 
great end in view. 
17. Iris cOrreSIJondcnce is cxalninecl fiS well as hÍlnself. 
Suppose him It man of cultivated intelligence: he has 
probably watched public affairs and followed their vicissi- 
tudes. His copies of letters, or the letters to him which 
he may have kept, will contain allusions to them. The 
value of this evidence as evidence would of course depend 
upon giving full cflect to all these allusions taken in con- 
nection one with the other. But not so: any eXIJ1'cssion 
which implics disapproval (since nothing is easier than to 
construe disapproval into disaffection, disaffection into an 
intention of revolution or of regicide) is entered on tho 
minutes. Suppose there happens to be some other, which 
entirely destroys the force of the former, and demonstrates 
the loyalty of its victim: it is put by as of no conse- 
quence; and if he remonstrate, it is in vain. In countries 
,vhere justice is regarded acts are punished, and it is c1eemû(l 
unjust to punish thoughts: but in this case thoughts are 
forged in order that they may be punished. I here speak 
of what I know to have happcned, ancl have Ï1nagined or 
llOightcnecl nothing. 
18. For 1110nths, or for a year, or for two years, 01' three, 
aR tho caRe nuty be, theso prisoners are detain Of 1 before 
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their trials; but vel'y generally for the longer terms. I 
do not happen to have heard of anyone tried at Naples 
on a political charge, in these last times, with less than 
sixteen or eighteen months of previous imprisonment. I 
have seen men still waiting, who have been confined for 
six-and..twenty months; and this confinement, as I have 
said, began by an act not of law, but of force in defiance 
of law. There may be cases, doubtless there are, of arrests 
under warrant, after depositions: but it is needless to enter 
upon what is, I believe, purely exceptional. 
19. I do not scruple to assert, in continuation, that 
when every effort has been used to concoct a charge, if 
possible, out of tho perversion and partial production of 
real evidence, this often fails: and then the resort is to 
peljury and to forgery. The miserable creatures to be 
found in most conln1unities, but especially in those where 
the Government is the great agent of corruption upon the 
people, the wretches who are ready to sell the liberty and 
life of fellow-subjects for gold, and to throw their own 
souls into the bargain, are deliberately employed by the 
Executive Power, to depose according to their inventions 
against the man whom it is thought desirable to ruin. 
Although, however, practice should by this time have made 
perfect, these depositions are generally Diade in the coarsest 
and clumsiest manner; and they bear upon them the evid- 
ences of falsehood in absurdities and self-contradictions, 
accumulated even to nausea. But what then? l\Iark the 
calculation. If there is plenty of it, some of it, according 
to the vulgar phrase, will stick. Do not think I anl 
speaking loosely. I declare my belief that the whole pro- 
ceeding is linked together fI'm11 first to last; a depraved 
logic runs through it. Inventors mllst shoot at l'andom, 
therefore they take many strings to their bow. It would 
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bo strange indeed, and contrary to the doctrine of chancc8, 
if the whole forged fabric were dissolved and overthrown 
by self-contradiction. 
20. Now let us consider practically what takes place. 
Suppose nine-tenths too absurd to stand evon before the 
Neapolitan Courts; of this portion some is withdrawn 
by the police and DOt carrieel into the trial at all, after 
they have boen made aware, through the prisoner's or his 
counsel's assistance, of its absurdity; the l'est is over- 
looked by the judges. In any other country it would of 
course lead to inquiry, and to a prosecution for perjury. 
Not so there; it is rather l'egarded as so Dluch of well- 
Ineant and patriotic effort, which, through untoward cir- 
cumstances, has failed. It is simply neutralised and 
stands at Ze1'U. nut there renlains the O1w-tenth not se1f- 
contradicted. Well, but surely, you will say, the prisoner 
will be able to rebut that, if false, by counter-evidence. 
Alas! he may have counter-evidence mountains high, 
but he is not allowed to bring it. I know this is hardly 
credible, but it is true. The very men tried while I was 
at Naples named and appealed to the counter-evidence of 
scores and hundreds of men of all classes and professions 
-military, clergy, Government functionaries, and the 
rest; but in every instance, with, I believe, one single 
exception, the Court, the Granel Criminal Court of Justice, 
l'efused to hear it: and in that one case the person, when 
called, fully bore out the statement of the prisoner. Of 
course the assertion of the accusetl, however supported 
by the evidence of station and character, goes for nothing 
against the small remaining fragment not self-destroyed 
of the fictions of the vilest wretch, however such It frag- 
ment be buried beneath presunlptions of falsehood; and 
this fragment, being thus secured from confutation, forlns 
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the pillow on which the consciences of the judges, after 
the work of condemnation, calmly and quietly repose. 
I ought, however, to point out, for the sake of accuracy, 
that, when the forged testimony has been procured, the 
Government are in a condition to present it to the Court, 
obtain a warrant, and so far legalise the imprisonment. 
21. Now, how are these detenuli treated during the long 
and awful period of apprehension and dismay between 
their illegal seizure and their illegal trial? The prisons 
of Naples, as is well known, are another name for the 
extreme of filth and horror. I have really seen some- 
thing of them, but not the worst. This I have seen, my 
Lord: the official doctors not going to the sick prisoners, 
but the sick prisoners, men almost with death on their 
faces, toiling upstairs to them at that charnelhouse of the 
Vicario., because the lower l'egions of such a palace of 
darkness are too foul anù loathsome to allow it to be 
expected that professional men should consent to earn 
bread by entering them. As to diet, I must speak a 
'Word for the bread that I have seen. Though black ancl 
coarse to the last degree, it was sound. The soup, which 
forms the only other element of subsistence, is so 
nauseous, as I was assured, that nothing but the extreme 
of hunger coulcl overcome the repugnance of nature to 
it. I had not the means of tasting it. The filth of the 
prisons is beastly. The officers, except at night, harcUy 
ever enter them. I was ric1iculed for reading with some 
care pretended regulations posted up on the wall of an 
outer room. One of them was for the visits of the doctors 
to the sick. I saw the doctors with that regulation over 
them, and men with one foot in the grave, visiting them, 
not visitecl by them. 
22. I have walked among a, crowd of between three 
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and four hundrecl Neapolitan prisoners: murderers, 
thieves, all kinds of ordinary criminals, some condemned 
and sonle unconc1emned, ancl the politically accused in- 
discrÎlninatcly: not a chain upon a man of tIleD1, not an 
officer nearer than at tbe end of Inany apartInents, with 
many locked doors and gratings between us; but not 
only ,,-as there nothing to dread, there was even a good 
deal of politeness to me as a stranger. They are a self- 
governed community, the main authority being that of 
the ga1JW1"J'isti, tbe men of 1110st celebrity alnong thenl for 
audacious crime. Employment tbey have nonc. This 
swarm of human beings all slept in a long low vaulted 
room, having no light exce!)t from a single and very 
1110derate-sized grating at onc end. The political prisoners, 
by payment, had the privilege of a separate cham bel' off 
the forIller, but there was no division between them.
 
23. This is not well, but it is far from being the worst. 
I will now give your Lordship another specimen of the 
treatment a(hninistered at N n-ples to n1en illegally arrested, 
ana as yet uncondemned. From the 7th of December 
last to the 3rd of February, Pironte, who was formerly a 
judge, and is still a gentleman, and who was found guilty 
on or about the last-nalned day, spent his wbole days aucl 
nights, except when on his trial, with two other lnen, in a 
cell at the TTicaria, about eight feet square, below the level 
of the ground, with no light except a grating at the top of 
the wall, out of which they could not see. Within the 
space of these eigbt feet, with the single exception I have 
named, Pironte and his companions were confined during 
tbese two months; neither for :ßlass were they allowed to 
quit it, nor for any otber purpose whatsoever! This was 
in Naples, whero by universal consent matters are far 
brttcr than in the provinces. The presence of strangers 
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has SOllle small influence on the Goverllnlent: the eye of 
humanity, or of curiosity, pierces into some dark crannies 
here, that are wholly unpenetratec1 in the remoteness of 
the Provinces, or in those lonely islands scattered along 
the coast, whose picturesque and r01l1antic forms delight 
the eJÐ of the pa,ssing voyager, ignol'aut what huge and 
festering masses of human suffering they conceal. This, 
I say, was in Naples; it was the case of a gentleman, ß 
lawyer, a judge, accused but unconc1enlnod. Do not sup- 
pose it is selected and exceptional. 1 had no power to 
select, except from what happf'necl to become known to 
me, from among a sample quite insignificant in comparison 
with what nlust have reIllainec1 unknown to l11e. And 
now, after this one fact, does not the strange and seemingly 
mad charge 1 have mac1e against the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment begin, as the light of detail flows in upon it, to 
assume method and determinate figure? 
2-1. There was another case that 1 learned, which 1 
believe I can report with accuracy, though my knowledge 
of it is not quite the same as of the last. When 1 left 
Naples, in February, the Baron Porcari was confined in 
the Maschio of Ischia. He was accused of a share in the 
Calabrian insurrection, and was awaiting his trial. This 
l\Iaschio is a dungeon without light, and 2:1 feet or palms 
(1 am not sure which) below the level of the sea. He 
is never allowed to quit it day Qr night, and no one is 
permitted to visit him there, except his wife-once a 
fortnight. 
25. 1 have now probably said enough of the proceed- 
ings previous to trial; but there is one small gap to fill up. 
If the arrest is contrary to law, why not, it may be asked, 
'bring an action for false illlprisonment? I have made 
some inquiry upon that head. I understancl that as in 
IV. 0 
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other points, so neither in this, is the law defective; that 
such an action might pröbaLly bo brought, and lnight in 
argnnIellt be 11lade good, but the want is that of a Court 
'which would dare to entertain it. This will be 110tter 
understooù when I conIC to speak of tho political sen- 
tences: for the prosent I pass on. 
26. And now, perhaps, I cannot ùo botter than to 
furnish a thread to my statenlont by dealing particularly 
with the case of Carlo Poerio. It has every recolllnlenda- 
tion for the purpose. His father was a distinguished 
lawyer. He is himself a refined and acconlplished gcntle- 
n1an, a copious and eloquent speaker, a respected and 
blalneless character. I have had the means of ascertaining 
in some degree his political position. He is strictly a 
Constitutionalist; and while I refrain from eXaIllilling 
into the shameful chapter of Keapolitan history which 
that worJ might open, I must beg you to ren1en1ber that 
its strict meaning there is just the famo as here, that it 
signifies a person opposed in heart to all violent measures, 
from whatever quarter, and having for his political creed 
the maintenance of the n10narcby on its legal basis, by 
legal means, and with all the civilising inIprovements of 
laws and establishments which may tend to the welfal'e 
and happiness of the cOl1llnunity. His pattern is England, 
rather than Amorica or France. I have never heard him 
charged with error in politics, other than such as can 
generally be allegecl with truth against the nlost high- 
minde(l and loyal, the 1110st intelligent and constitutional, 
of our own statesmen. I must say, after a pretty full 
exanlination of his case, that tbe condemnation of such a 
Ulan for treason is a proceeding just as n1110h conformablo 
to the laws of truth, justice, decency, and fair play, and 
to the C01l1l110n senso of the COnll11Ul1ity, in fact just as 
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grcat and gross an outrage on them all, as would be a 
like conclmnnation in this country of any of our best- 
kno,,'TI public men, Lord John Russell, or Lord LaDs- 
downe, or Sir James Graham, or yourself. I will not say 
it is precisely the same as respects his rank ane1 position, 
but they have scarcely any public man who stands higher, 
nor is there anyone of the names I have Inentionee1 
clearer to the English nation-perhaps none so dear-as 
is that of Poerio to his Neapolitan fellow-countrynlen. * 
27. I pass by other m011l'nfui ane1 remarkable cases, 
such as that of Settembrini, who, in a sphere by some 
c1egt'ees narrower, but with a character quite as pure and 
fair, was triEd with Poerio and forty more, and was 
capitally convicted, in February, though through an 
humane provision of the law the sentence was not exe- 
cuted; but he has, I fear, been reserved for a fate much 
harder: double irons fo!' life, upon a remote and sea-girt 
rock: nay, there may even be reason to fear that he is 
directly subjected to physical torture. The mode of it, 
which was specified to me upon respectable though not 
certain authority, was the thrusting of sharp instruments 
under the finger-nails. 
28. I shall likewise say very little upon the case of 
Faucitano, who, like Settembrini, was tried with Poerio 
in the same batch of forty-two priso
ers during the winter. 
His case is peculiar, since there really was a foundation 
for the charge. The charge was an intention to destroy, 
by means of some terrible explosive figents, several of tho 

Iinisters anel other persons. The foundation was, that 


* [Baron Carlo Poerio was chosen to preside at a dinner given to me 
by a number of the Deputies to the Italian Chamber, in January l867, 
at Florence. His eloquent speech excited among them an unbounded 
enthusiasm. His death was, however, near at hand.- 'V. E. G., 1878.] 
c 2 
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he hac1 in bis breast-poc1\:et, on a great public occasion, 0, 
single bottle, which exploded there without injuring him 
in life or limb! It is likely that he had intended some 
freak or folly, but he 'was condemned to death. Till 
within a few 110urs of the time appointeJ, it was believed 
he would be executed. The Bianchi were in the streets, 
collecting ahns to purchase n1asses for his soul. lIe was 
in the chapel of the condemned, with the priests about 
him, when, during the night, his case having been dis- 
cussed at a council in the daytime, there came down fronl 
Caserta a messenger with orders for his reprieve. I have 
learned the agency through which that l'eprieve was pro- 
cured, but the notice of it is unnecessary for my present 
purpose. 
29. Carlo Poerio was one of the Ministers of the 
Crown under the Constitution, and had also one of the 
most prominent positions in the Neapolitan ParlÜunent. 
He was, as regarded the Sicilian question, friendly to the 
Dw.Ïlltenance of the unity of the kingdoln. He was also 
friendly to the War of Inde})endence, as it was tern1ed; 
but I have never heard that he manifested greater zeal 
in that matter than the; King of N a})les; it is a ques- 
tion, of course, wholly irrespective of what we have now 
to consider. roerio appeared to enjoy the King's full 
confidence; his resignation, when" offered, was at first 
declincd, and his ad vice asked even after its acceptance. 
30. The history of his arrest, as detailed by himself, in 
his address of February 8, 1850, to his judges, deserves 
attention. The evcning before it (July 18, 1849), a letter 
was 1eft at his house by a person unknown, conceived in 
these tern1S :-" Fly; and fly with speed. You are be- 
trayed! the Government is already in possession of your 
correspondence with the l\Iarquis Dragonetti.-From ono 
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who loves you much." Had he fled, it would have been 
proof of guilt, alnple for those -e of whom we are now 
speaking. But he was aware of this, and diel not fly. 
l\Ioreover, no such correspondence existed. On the 19th, 
about four in the afternoon, two persons, presenting them- 
selves at his door under a false title, obtaineel entry, and 
announced to him that he was arrested in virtue of a 
verbal order of Peccheneda, the Prefect of Po1ice. He 
protested ill vain: the house was ransacked: he was 
carried into solitary confinement. He demanded to be 
examined, and to know the cause of his arrest within 
twenty-four hours, according to law, but in vain. So 
early, however, as on the sixth day, he ",as brought before 
the Commissary l\Iaddaloni; and a letter, with the seal 
unbroken, was put into his hanrls. It was [t(ldressed to 
him, and he was told that it had come uncleI' cover to a 
friend of the l\Iarquis Dragonetti, but that the cover had 
boen opened in mistake by an officer of the police, w 10 
happened to have the Bame name, though a different sur- 
name, and who, on perceiving what was within, handed 
both to the authorities. Poerio was desired to open it, 
and did open it, in the presence of the Con1missary. 
Thus far, nothing could be more elaborate nnd careful 
than the arrangelnent of the proceeding. 
31. But mark the sequel. The matter of the letter of 
course was highly treasonable; it announced an invasion 
by Garibaldi, fixed n conference with l\Iazzini, and re- 
fen'ed to a correspondence with Lord Palmerston (whose 
name was miserably Inangled), who promised to aid a 
proximate revolution. "I perceived at once," says Poerio, 
"that the handwriting of Dragonetti was vilely ÎInitated, 
an(1 I said so, remarking that the internal evidence of 
sheer forgery was higher than any amount of material 
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proof whatever." Dl'ùgonetti was one of the most accom- 
plished of Italians; wher
s this letter was full of blunders, 
both of grammar and of spel
ing. It is scarcely worth 
while to notice other absurdities; such as the signature of 
Da111e; snrnan1e, and title in full, and tlle tranl'nlission of 
such a letter by the ordinary post of Naples. Poerio ha(l 
among his papers certain genuine letters of Dragonetti's; 
they were produce(l and con1pared with this; fincl the 
forgery stoo(l confessed. U IJon the detection of this 
monstrous iniquity, what steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment to avenge not Poerio, but l)ublic justice? K one 
wl1atever: the papers were simply laid aside. 
I have taken this detail from Poerio himself, in his 
Defence; but all Nai)les knows the story, and knows it ' 
with disgust. 
Poerio's papers furnished no n1atter of accusation. 
32. It was thus necessary to forge again; or rather per- 
Laps to act upon forgeries which had been prepared, but 
which were at first deemed inferior to the Dragonetti letter. 
A person named J crvolino, a disappointed applicant 
for some low office, ha(l been selected for tho work both 
of espionage and of perjury; a11(l Poerio was now accused, 
under information from him, of being among the chiefs of 
a l'elHlblican sect, denolninatcd the Unità Italiana, and of 
an intention to lnurder the King. He demanded to be 
confronted with his accuser. He had long before known, 
and nmlled Jervolino to his friends, as having falsely de- 
nounced hhn to the Governn1ent; but tho authorities 
l'efusocl to confront them; the name was not even told 
him; ho went froln one prison to another; ho was con- 
fined, as he alleges, in places fit for filthy brutes I'ather 
tl1an men; he was cut off from the sight of friends; even 
his l1lúthcr, his solo remaining near relation in tho country, 
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,\yas not permitted to see hinl for two months together. 
Thus he })asse(l some seven or eight months in total 
ignorance of any evidence against him, or of those who 
gave it. During that interval Signor Antonio de' Duchi 
di Santo VIto canle to him, and told l1im the Government 
knew all; but that if he would confess, his life would be 
spared. He demanded of his judges on his trial that 
Santo Vito should be examined as to this statenlent: of 
course it was not done. But more than this. Signor 
Pcccheneda hhnself, the director of the police, and hold- 
ing the station of a cabinet minister of the King, went 
repeatedly to the prison, summoned divers prisoners, and 
with flagrant illegality examined them himself, without 
witnesses, and without record. One of these "ras Carafa. 
By one deposition of this Carafa, who was a man of noble 
family, it was declared, that Pecchenecla himself assured 
him his matter should be very easily arranged, if he would 
only testify to Poerio's acquaintance witþ certain revolu- 
tionary handbills. It could not be; and the cabinet 
nlinister took leave of Carafa with the words-:-" Very well, 
sir; you wish to destroy yourself; I leave you to your fate." 
Such was the conduct of Peccheneda, as Poerio did not 
fear to state it before his judges. I must add, that I 
have heard, upon indubitable authority, of other proceed- 
ingß of that minister of the King of Naples, which fully 
support the credibility of the charge. 
33. Besides the denunzia, or accusation, of J ervolino, 
on which the trial ultimately turned, there "-as against 
Poerio the evidence given by Romeo, a l)l'inter, and co- 
accused, to the effect that he ho.(l heard another person 
D1ention Poerio as one of the heads of the sect. The 
value of this evidence may be estimated from the fact 
that it included along with Poerio two of the persons t!ten 
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111inisters, the Cav. Bozzclli and the Principe di TorelJa. 
It was in fnct abandonea as worthless, for it spoke of 
Poerio as a chief in the sect; but this was in contradic- 
tion with Jervolino, and the chargo of Inembership only 
,,-as prosecuted against hhn. But again, you will rOlnark, 
the prisoner in no way took benefit fronl the explosion 
or failure of any charge; all proceedings went on the 
principle that tho duty of Government was to !1l'OVe guilt, 
by Ineans true or false, and that public justice 11as no 
interest in the acquittal of the innocent. 
34. rrhere 'Was a Iso the testimony of l\Iargherita, an- 
other of the co-accused. He declared, upon an after- 
thought, that Poerio attended a meeting of the high council 
of tho sect. He declared also that, as a member of this 
republican and revolutionary sect, Pocrio 'Was one of threo 
who contended for nlaintaining the monarchical consti- 
tution; and that he was accordingly expelled! On this 
ground, not to Inelltion others, the evidence of l\Iar- 
gherita. was unavailable. 
It is too easy to understand why these efforts were 
Inade by the co-accused at inculpating Poerio and other 
mon of consideration. But they did Dot issue in relief 
to tho !)artios who made them, l)erhaps because thoir work 
was so ill executed, or eyen their treachery 110t thought 
genuine. l\Iargherita was confined at Nisida, in February, 
in the same room with those whom he had denonDced. 
Kay, he ]lad actually been chainecl to one of them. I 
shall hereafter describe what this joint chaining is. 
The accusation then of Jervolino * formed tho sole real 
basis of the trial ana COndml111ation of Pocl'io. 


* Poerio W:J<; Jlamec1 in the evitlencp of Carafa; but in a m:mner 
tcn,1in
 l)úsitivcly to I'l'O'-C his innf'CClI.rc. 
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Upon this evidence of a III an without character or 
station, and who "as a disappointed suitor for office that 
he thought he should have had by Poerio's nleans, a 
gentleman of the highest character, recently a confidential 
and favoured servant of the IGng, was put upon trial for 
his life. 
35. The matter of the accusation was this. . J ervolino 
stated that, having failed to obtain an office through 
Poerio, he asked him to enrol him in the sect of the Unità 
Italiana. That Poerio put him in charge of a person 
named Attanasio, who was to take him to another of the 
prisoners, l1allled Nisco, tlmt he might be admitted. That 
Nisco sent him to a third person named Ambrosio, who 
initiated him. He could not recollect any of the forms, 
1101' the oath of the sect 1 Of the cCl,tificate or diploma, 
or of the meetings, which the rules of the sect when 
published (as the Government professed to have found 
them) proved to be indispensable for all its memvers, he 
knew nothing whatever! 
36. How did he know, said Poel'io, that I was of the 
sect when he asked me to admit hinl ? No answer. WIlY 
could not Nisco: who is represented in the accusation as 
a leader, admit him? No answer. If I, being a 1\Iinister 
of the Crown at the time, was also a member of the sect, 
could it be necessary for me to have him thus referred to 
one person, and another, and a third, for ac11nission? No 
answer. '\Vhy has not Ambrosio, who admitted him, been 
Illolested by the Government? No answer. Could I be a 
sectarian when, as a :r.linister, I ,,"as decriecl and reviled 
])y tho exalted party in an their journals for holding 
fast by the Constitutional1\Ionarchy? No answer. Nay, 
such was the impudent stupidity of the informer, that 
in dctniling tlw confidences which Poerio, as he said, had 
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made to him, he fixed the last of thmn on 1\Iay 29, 1849 ; 
upon which Poerio showed that on 1\Iay 22, or seven 
days before, he was in possession of a written re110rt and 
accusation, made by Jervolino, as the appointed spy upon 
hiln, to the police: and yet, with this in his hand, he 
still continuecl to make hÏ1n a political confidant! 
37. Such was it specÏ1nen of the tissue of Jervolino's 
evidence; such its contradictions and absurdities. Jer- 
volino had, shortly before, been a beggar; he now ap- 
11eared well dressed ancl in good condition. I have state(l 
that the multitudes of witnesses called by the accused in 
excul1)ation were in no case but one allowed to be called. 
That one, as I have learned it, was this :-Poerio alleged 
that it certain archpriest declared J ervolino had told 
him he receivecl a pension of twelve ducats a month from 
the Government for the accusations he was making against 
Poerio: and the archpriest, on the prisoner's demand, 
was examined. The archpriest confhmec1 the statement, 
and lllentioned two more of his relatives who could do 
the same. In another case I have heard that six persons 
to whom a prisoner appealed as witnesses in exculpation, 
were thereupon then1selves arrested. Nothing morc 
likely. 
I myself heard J ervolino's evidence discussed, for many 
hours, in court; and it appeared to nlC that the tenth part 
of what I heard should not only have ended the case, 
but have secured his condign punishment for perjury. 
I must, however, return to the point, nnd say, even 
had his evidence been self-consistent and free from the 
grosser presumptions of untruth, the very fact of his 
character, as conlpa.red with Poerio's, was enough to have 
secured the acquittal of the accused with any man who 
11al1 justice for his object. Nor do I believe there is one 
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nU
n in Naples, of aycrage intelligence, who beHoves onc 
word of the accuE:ation of J ervolino. 
38. Two exceptions were taken in the course of these 
proceedings. It was argued by the counsel for Poerio, 
that the Grand Court Extraordinary, before which the 
trial took place, was incompetent to deal with the case, 
because the charge referred to his conduct while a minis- 
ter and a member of the Chamber of Deputies: and by 
the 48th Article of the Constitutional Statute all such 
charges were to be tried by the Chamber of Peers. The 
exception was rejected: and the rejection confirmed upon 
appeal. 
39. The second exception was this. It was distinctly 
charged against the prisoners that their supposed sect 
had conspired against tbe life of SOll1e of the l\Iinisters, 
finel of tbe judge Domenic-antonio Navarro, the Presi- 
dent of the Court; first, by means of the bottle tbat 
exploded in the pocket of Faucitano ; secondly, by means 
of a body of pugnalatm'i or assassins, who were to do the 
work if the bottle failed. This intention IHlrported to be 
founded on the cruelty of the judgments he had pro- 
nounced upon innocent 11ersons. The prisoners l)rotested 
against being tried by him, and he himself presented 
a note to the Court stating he felt scruples about pro- 
ceeding with the case, and desired to be guided by the 
rest of the Court. The Court unanimously decided that 
he ought to sit and judge these men upon a charge in- 
cluding the allegation of their intent to murder him; 
and fined the prisoners and their counsel 100 ducats for 
taking the objcction ! This decision, too, 'was confil'll1e(1 
upon appeal; ana the Courts both sagely observed that 
the scruple felt by Navarro was itself such a proof of tho 
iInpartial, delicate, anel generous nature of his mind, as 
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ought to show that lIe could not possibly be under any 
bias; "hile they a(huitte
, that under the law of Naples, 
if he haa eyen wi thin fi ve years been engaged in any 
criminal suit as a party against thmu, he could not have 
sat. So this delicate, iInpartial, and generous-nlinded 
D1an, accordingly, sat and tried the prisoners. 
40. In the case whel'e I have heard the detail of the 
voting of the judges, Navarro votf'a for conden1nation, 
and for the severest form of punishment. I bave been 
told, and I believe he luakes no secret of his opinion, 
that all persons charged by the King's Govel'lunent ought 
to be found guilty. I have been told, and I fully believe, 
that Poerio, whose case was certainly a pretty strong one, 
even for the Neapolitan judges, would have been acquitted 
by a division of four to four (such is the humane provi- 
sion of the law in case of equality), had not Navarro, by 
the distinct use of intilllic1ation, that is of threats of dis- 
n1Ïssal, to a judge whose name has been told me, procured 
the nUll1ber necessary for a sentence.. But I need not 
go into these foul recesses. I stand upon the fact that 
Navarro, whose life, according to the evidence for the 
charge, was aimed at by the l)l'isoners, sat as President of 
the Court that tried them for their Ii vet:!; and I ask 
whether language can exaggerate the state of things in a 
country where such enormities are perpetrated under the 
direct sanction of the Govel'luuent? 
41. So much for the exceptions. I must observe on 
another curious I) oint, with reference to the court of 
justice. It did not sit as an ordinary, but as a special, 
Court. "\Vhen a Court sits specially, it is with a view to 


* He appears to haye been finally found. guilty (of belonging to the 
sect) by six of his jUllgcs.-NoTE, July 11, 1851. 
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dispatch. On these occasions the process is shortened by 
the omission of many forms, most valuable, as I aln 
assured, for the defence of tho prisoner. Above forty 
persons, on that single occasion, 'were thus robbed of inl- 
portant aids, with a view to expedition; and yet the
e 
men 1a(1 been sixteen or eighteen months and upwart1s in 
prison bofore they were brought to trial! 
42. I shall now give an indication, not of the impar- 
tiality of the Court, but of the degree of deconcy with 
which its partiality is veiled. In two cases it happened 
to be within the knowledge of the counsel for the In'i- 
soners that the perjured witnesses against them did not 
even know them by sight. In one of these the counsel 
desired to be allowed to ask the witness to point out the 
accused persons among the whole nUlnber of those 
charged, who were all sitting together. The Court 
refused permission. In the other case, the counsel chal- 
lenged the witness to point out the man of whose pro- 
ceedings he was speaking. If I aIl1 rightly informed, 
Navarro, whom I have so lately mentioned, affecting not 
to bear the question, called out to the prisoner, "Stand 
up, Signor Nisco; the Court has a question to ask you." 
This was done, and Counsel then informed that he might 
pursue his examination. A laugh of bitter mockery ran 
through the Court. 
43. I must now place before you an example of the 
humanity with which invalid prisoners are treated by 
the Granel Crin1Ïnal Court at Naples. The statement 
is not mine; but it proceeds from a gentleman and an 
eye-witness, ancl one who thoroughly understands the 
language. 
"The original number of the. persons under trial for- 
forming l)art of the Íll1aginary society christened by the 
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police tho Ullità Italiana, was forty-two. The list was 
headed by the name of Antonio Leipnecher, now no 
more. His illness prevented the Court sitting for some 
days. At last Navarro infol'lneel the D1edical men at- 
tached to the prisons, that their consciences n1ust finel 
Ineans to certify the possibility of Leipnecher's attend- 
ance on the following morning. 
"On the following morning I was on my way to the 
tribunal with a friend, when we met one of the doctors 
with whom my friend was acquainted. He began to talk 
about Leipnecher, and said the man was dangerously ill, 
but that his position was such that he could not safely 
certify to the impossibility of his attendance, anel that ho 
had consequently infonnecl the President that Leipnecher 
might be brought into Court in a sedan cbair, provided 
restoratives were allowed him and no question 'll'ere asJ.:cd 
him. 
" I entered the Court, and after the other prisoners had 
taken their places a sedan chair was brought in, from 
which Antonio Leipnecher was led, or rather carried, in 
a state of mental and bodily prostration. 
"Navarro opened the proceedings by calling upon the 
Oancilliel'c to read the inte1'J'ogatm'io of Antonio Leip- 
11echer, and, when finished, called upon hiln for his 
observations. His lawyer said that he had already en- 
deavoured to speak to him, but that he was unable to 
answer or understand. Navarro then addressed hiIn in 
a menacing tone, cautioning him that by shamming ill- 
ness he was ruining his own cause. Leipnecher made 
some inaudible observations, which were repeated by 
another prisoner, to the effect that the doctors had not 
taken any pains to c1J.re him. 'Oh !' said Navarro, 
'write down th3.t he says tho doctors would not cure 
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hinl.' Tho ProcltJ'atore GeneJ'ale, Ange1illo, then desirecl 
that the doctors n1Ïght be again called in to give their 
opinion as to his present state, which they did in an 
hour, and reported hÌ1n suffering from an acute fever 
and unable to ren1ain. ' But,' said Angelillo, 'as he is 
here, .why can he not remain?' 'He cannot,' said the 
doctors, 'without immediate danger to his life.' The 
Court then broke up, and when it again n1et in the course 
of two or three days Leipnecher was in his grave." 
44. But I know that, after what I have said of the 
Grand Criminal Court of Naples, I must have stirrecl 
up incredulity in tho breast of anyone accustomed to 
perceive in the judges of a country the very highest 
impersonation of the principles of honour and clispas- 
sionate equity. I do not then intend to urge that tho 
judges of Naples are all monsters, but they are slaves. 
They are very nunlerous, very ill-paid, and they holel 
their offices during pleasure. They are in general of far 
less eminence and weight, and of a lower moral standard, 
than the higher members of tho Bar who plead before 
them. The highest salary of any person on the bench of 
judges is, I believe, 4000 ducats a year. Perhaps the 
cight judges who are now trying political prisoners by 
the hundred in Naples, may havo among them about half 
the salary of one English Puisne Judge. But the main 
element in the case is, the tyrannical severity with which 
they are treated in case of their defeating the accusations 
brought by Government. Not, indeed, that acquittal in 
all cases signifies much. As the Government arrest and 
imprison. without any 'warrant, or any charge; so, on the 
san1e broad and cherished p1'Ìnciple of illegality, they 
think nothing of keeping men in prison after they have 
been first punished by some two or three years of imrri.. 
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sonlnont and terror, and then solomnly declared guiltless. 
For exanlplo, out of th forty-ono * prisoners (reduced 
from forty-two by the death of Leipnecher) whose cases 
were finally disposecl of by the sentences of last Fehru- 
ary, six, I think, were acquitted; and the last I heard of 
thoso six persons, SOlne time after thoir acquittal, was, 
that they were all still in IH'ison ! 
45. Under these circumstances, it will perhaps excite 
no surprise that the judges escaped with impunity, in 
consideration of their having condelnned thirty-five to 
punishments for the 1110st part awfully severo. But 'woe 
be to the judges themselves if they baulk tho main object 
of a prosecution. In Naples itself, I understand tbat 3. 
gentleman of eighty years of age, who had exercised the 
office of judge for half a century, was turned out upon 
tho world a short time ago, for having acquitted the 
partios charged with having cOlnposed or published an 
obnoxious article in a newspaper. A more notorious 
case has recently happened at Reggio. A batch of pri- 
soners wore there brought to trial for some matter 
connected with the poriod of the ill-fated Constitution. 
They were acquitted; and the arm of vengeanco de- 
sconded upon the judges. After such an outrage on 
their part, the entire Court, as if an Augean stable, was 
swept clear. Two, I believe-probably the docile mino- 
rity-had only a nominal deprivation, being classed as 
disponibili, and held qualified for new appointments, 
which, for all I know, they n1ay now have received. 
But six judges, the offending nlajority, were mercilessly 
and absolutely dismissed. How can we be surprised 


* This number, I think, should be forty: the number acquitted, 
eight: the number con<lemned, thil'ty-two.-NoTB, July 11, 1831. 
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that, with this perfection of discil)line, the "-01'(1 of cmn- 
llland should even by judges be readily obeyed? 
46. rrhree of the forty-one prisoners in what I may 
call the Poerio case were condemned to death-Settem- 
brini, Agresti, and Faucitano. Poerio himself was con- 
dmuned to twenty-four years of irons. I believe the 
vote on him was as follows :-Three judges for acquittal; 
two for irons; three (incluc1ing the delicate, scrupulous, 
and impartialluind of Navarro) for DEATH-on that tes- 
timony of Jervolino, which I have sufficiently described. 
The two latter sections then joinecl in voting for the 
lighter punishment, and thus the majority "as obtained, 
one vote having been at first drawn off from the side of 
acquittal by the bullying process to which I have before 
referred, and which was fitly intrusted to the delicate, 
scrupulous, impartial, and generous Navarro. 
47. A strange error is stateù to have occurred. It seenIS 
that the Neapolitan law humanely provides that when 
three persons are found guilty capitally, the sentence can 
be pronounced only on one; but that this "'as forgotten 
by the judges, and only found out by the Procurator- 
General, or sonle other party, after they thought they had 
finished. I have even heard it stated that Settembrini 
and Agresti received, as of mercy, a reprieve, to which 
they were entitled as of right. As to Faucitano, I will 
not enter into details of what occurred at Caserta in the 
palace, but I ba ve heard them, and minutely too; and 
there appears to me too good reason to believe that the 
threat of the withdrawal of certain useful support from 
the Government of Naples, and not humanity, dictated, at 
the last lliOlnent, the commutation of his punishluent. 
48. Now there is no doubt that the infliction of capital 
plmishmcnt, under juc1icial sentences, is extremely rare in 
IV. D 
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the kingdon1 of Naples; but whatever capital punislllnent 
may be in other points of view, I do not hesitate to say it 
would be a refine(l hUlnanity, in respect to the amount of 
suffering which it inflicts, in whatever form, through tho 
agency of man, as compared with that which is actually 
undergone in sentences of imprisonment. Yet even on 
the severity of these sentences I would not endeavour to 
fix attention so much as to draw it off from the great 
fact of illegality, which seems to me to be the foundation 
of the Neapolitan system: illegality, the fountain-head 
of cruelty and baseness, and every other vice: illegality 
which gives a bad conscience, that bad conscience creates 
fears, those fears lead to tyranny, that tyranny begets 
l'esentment, that resentment creates true causes of fear 
,,
here they were not before; and thus fear is quickened 
and enhanced, the original vice multiplies itself with fear- 
ful speed, and old crin1e engenders a necessity for new. 
I have spoken of SettClnbrini and his reputed and too 
credible torture; I conle now to what I have either seen, 
or heard on the most direct and unquestionable authority. 
49. In February last, Poerio and sixteen of the co- 
accused (with few of whom, however, he had had any pre- 
vious acquaintance) were confined in the Bagno of Nisida 
near the Lazaretto. For one half-hour in the week, a 
little prolonged by tho leniency of the superintendent, 
they were allowed to see their friends outside the prison. 
This was their sole view of the natural beauties with 
which they were surrounded. At other tin1es they were 
exclusively within the walls. The whole number of them, 
except I think one, then in the infirmary, were confined, 
night and day, in a single 1'omn of about sixteen palms in 
length by ten or twelve in breadth, and about ten in 
height; I think with some small yarcl for exercise. 
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Sometbing like a. fifth 11lUst be taken off these llUlllbcrs 
to convert palms into feet. When the beds were let down 
at night, there was no space whatever between them; they 
could only get out at the foot, and, being chained two an(l 
two, only in pairs. In this room they had to cook 01' 
prepare what was sent them by the kindness of their 
friends. On one side, the level of the ground is over the top 
of the room; it therefore reeked with damp, and frOlll this, 
tried with long confinmuent, they declared they suffered 
greatly. There was one window-of course unglazed- 
and let not an Englishman suppose that this constant 
access of the air in the Neapolitan climate is agreeable or 
innocuous; on the contrary, it is even more important to 
health there than here to have the moans of excluding 
the open air, for example, before and at sunset. Vicissi- 
tude of clinlate, again, is quite as much felt there as here, 
and the early morning is sometiulOs bitterly cold. 
50. Their chains were as follows. Each man wears a 
strong le
thor ghth round hÏIu above the hips. To this 
are secured the upper ends of two chains. One chain of 
four long and heavy links descends to a kind of double ring 
fixed round the ankle. The second chain consists of eight 
links, each of the same weight and length with the four, and 
this unites the two prisoners together, so that they can 
stan(1 about six feet apart. N either of these chains is 
ever undone day or night. The dress of conlmon felons, 
which, as well as the felon's cap, was there worn by the 
late cabinet minister of King Ferdinand of Naples, is 
c01l1posed of a rough and coarse red jacket, with trousers 
of the same luaterial-very like the cloth made in this 
country fron1 what is called devil's dust; the trousers are 
nearly black in colour. On his head.he had a small cap, 
which makes 11P the suit; it is of the saIne nlatel'ia1. The 
D 2 
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tronsers Lutton all the way up, that they may be l'Cll1ovcd 
at night without di
turbing the chains. 
51. Tho woight of these chains, I understand, is aùout 
eight rotoli, or Letween sixteen and seventeen English 
pounds for tho shorter one, which must bo doubled when 
we give each prisoner his half of the longer one. The 
prisoners had a. heavy limping movement, much as if ono 
leg had been shorter than the other, hut the refinement of 
suffering in this case arises from the circumstance that 
here we have men of education and high feeling chained 
incessantly together. For no purposo are these chains 
undone; and the meaning of these last words must be 
,veIl considered: they are to be taken strictly. 
52. 'VeIl, it may be thought, the practice is barbarous, 
and ought not to prevail; stilI, as it does prevail, it might 
be difficult to eXClnpt these persons, although gentlemen, 
from it. But this, my Lord, is not the truo explanation. 
On the contrary, it was for the sake of those very gentle- 
men that the practice of chaining two and two was intro- 
duced into the Bagno of Kisicla. I was assured tl1at two 
or three weeks before, among eight hundred prisoners in 
that Bagno (which to the passer-by looks hardly bigger 
than a n1artello tower) these double irons were totally 
unknown; and there were many political offenders then 
there, but they wero men of the lower class, to whom this 
kin<.1 of punishment would have Leon but a slight a<.1dition. 
TIut just about the tÏ1ue when Poerio ßud his con1panions 
were sent to Nisida, an order came from Prince Luigi, tho 
brother of tho King, who, as Admiral, has charge of tho 
island, ordering that double irons should be used for those 
who had been brought into the prison since a certain 
rather recent date-I think July 22, 1850. rrhus it was 
contrived to have them put on Poerio and his friends, and 
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yet to bave a plea, such as it is, for saying that tIle mea- 
sure was not adopted with a view to their case, and to the 
extreme moral (as well as the not slight physical) suffering 
which it would secure for them. Among these, as I have 
already said, ha(l been chained together the informer 
l\Iargherita and one of his victims. Among these, I 
myself saw a political prisoner, Romeo, chained in the 
manner I have described, to an ordinary offender, a young 
man with one of the most ferocious and sullen counten- 
ances I have seen among many hundreds of the Neapolitan 
criminals. 
53. The inspector of this prison, General Palomba, 
had, I was informed, never, or not for a very long time, 
visited it. But he had come just before I was there, 0,11(1 
it is impossible to avoid the inference that he came in 
order to make certain that the orders for increased severity 
were not evaded or relaxed. 
I had heard that the political offenders were obliged to 
have their heads shaved; but this had not been done, 
though they had been obliged to shave away any beard 
they might have had. 
54. I must say I was astonished at the mildness with 
which they spoke of those at whose hands they were 
enduring these abolllinable persecutions, and at their 
Christian resignation as well as their forgiving temper, 
for they seemed ready to undergo with cheerfulness what- 
ever 
light yet be in store for them. Their health 'Was 
evidently suffering. I saw the aunt of one of these pri- 
soners, a nlan of about eight-and-twenty, weep when she 
spoke of his altered looks, and of the youthful colour but 
a few weeks before in his cheeks. I should have taken 
hinl for forty. I had seen Poerio in December, during 
his trial; but I should not have known him at Nisida. 
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He did not expect bis own health to stand, although God, 
he said, baa given him .strength to endure. It was sug- 
gested to hinl frotn an authoritative quarter, tllat his 
nlother, of whom he was the enly IH'OP, n1Ïght be sent to 
the ICing to implore bis pardon, or he nlight himself 
apply for it. He steadily refused. That Inother, when 
I was at Naples, was losing 11er mental powers under tho 
pressure of her affiictions. It seemed as if God, more 
coml)assionate than Iter fellow - creatures, were taking 
them away in mercy, for she had, aluidst her sorrow, 
trances ancl visions of repose; she told a young phy- 
sician, known to me, that she hac1 been seeing her son, 
and with hin1 another persoll. The two were in different 
gaols, and she had soen neither. 
5.3. Since I have left N arIes, Poerio has sunk to a 
lower depth of calamity. He lutS been taken, I undeu- 
sta.nd, from Nisida to Ischia, farther from public interest, 
3.nc1 l)orhaps to sonle abode like the 
Iaschio of Porcari. 
'Vhat I saw was quite enough. N ever before have I con- 
versed, and never probably shall I converso again, with a 
cultivated and accomplishe(1 gentleman, of whose inno. 
cence, obedience to law, and love of his country I was as 
firnlly ancl as rationally assured as of your Lordship's or 
tlutt of any other luau of the very highest character, 
whilst he stooel before me amidst surrounding felons, and 
clad in the vile uniform of guilt and shame. But he is 
now gone where he will scarcely Ilave the opportunity 
even of such conversation. . I cannot honestly suppress 
nlY conviction that the object in the case of Poerio, as a 
IHan of Inental l)ower sufficient to be feared, is to obtain 
the scaffold's aim by means luore cruel than the scaffold, 
and without the outcry which the scaffold would create. 
5(;. It is thnp fpr nlO to clrftw to ft dose. I migllt, 
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indeed, detail circumstances to show that language is 
used by the highest authority in Naples, demonstrating 
that attachment to the Constitution, that is the funda- 
mental law of the State, is there reganlec1 an(l punishe(l 
as a crime; and again, to sho'Y that men, ay, ecclesiastics 
as well as laymen, are confessedly c1etain
d in prison 
there, not because they have committed crime, not because 
they are even suspected of it, but because it is thought 
that through their means nlay possibly be obtained, at 
some future time, some imaginary information tending to 
inculpate somebody else. But I will wind up this repul- 
sive narration, with noticing a circumstance that too clearly 
shows what value is placed by those in power at Naples 
upon human life as such. 
57. I have spoken of the Neapolitan prisons. It appears 
that, not long ago, exasperated by the treatment they re- 
ceived, the inmates of the State prison of Procida revolted, 
and endeavoured to gain possession of the prison. The 
mode of quelling this revol t was as follows. The soldiers 
in charge of them threw hand-grenades among them, and 
killed them to the number of one hundred and seventy- 
five. In this number were included seventeen invalids 
in the infirmary, who had no part in the revolt. I have 
been told that, for perpetrating this massacre, the serjeant 
who commanded the troops was decorated with, and may 
now be seen wearing, a military order. I refer to this 
incident without forgetting that a revolt or riot in a prison 
is a formidable thing, and requires strong measures; but 
with the overwhelming force everywhere at the command 
of the Executive power, and with the DIild character of 
Neapolitans, even as criminals, taken into view, no one 
will believe that there was the slightest call for this 
wholesale slaug11ter. 
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58. Enough, it seems to me, has now been said to allow 
that there 0.1'0 tho strongest reasons for believing that, 
under the veil of secrecy, which covers the proceedings 
of the Government of Naples, there lie hid tho gigantic 
horrors, to which I have alluded as affiicting that country, 
desolating entire classes upon which the life and growth 
of the nation depend, unc1ernlining the foundation of all 
civil rule, and preparing the way for violent revolution by 
converting the Power, which is set up in human societies 
to maintain lawancl order, and to defend innocence and 
punish crime, into tho grand law-breaker ancl malefactor 
of the country, the first in rank among oppressors, the 
deadly enemy of freedOlll and intelligence, and the active 
fomentor and instigator of the vilest corruption among 
the people. 
59. While I speak thus freely and strongly of the acts 
of the Neapolitan Government, I have de1ibel'ately re- 
frained (with the exception of certain clear cases) fronl 
any attempt to point out the agents, or to distribute or fix 
the responsibility. Beyond the limits I have named I 
know not, and have not the desire to know, to whom it 
belongs. I am aware that, although the Sovereign be the 
effective governor of the country, an impenetrable veil 
may pass between his eyes and the actual system of 
means by which this main delJartment of his Government 
is worked; I know it to be the belief of some persons 
that this is actually the case; I must add that I am 
acquainted with an instance of a direct and nncerenlO- 
niol1s appeal to the King's humanity, which mot with a 
response on his part evidently sincere, although, according 
to the latest accounts I have received, his intentions have 
as yet been thwarted by other influences, antI llave not 
takon practical effect. 
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GO. And now, n1Y dear Lord, I conclude, as I began, 
with expressing my gratitude to you for allO"wing mo 
to place this letter in your hands. But for this permis- 
sion, I might bave found nlyself wholly without tho 
means of putting any such engine into operation as woulù 
offer me the least hope of quietly producing a salutary 
effect upon the proceedings of the Neapolitan Government. 
I took leave, indeed, of Naples with a fixed resolution to 
strain every nerve for effecting that purpose, and for 
effecting it with promptitude. But I am very sensible of 
the hazards attending any appeal to the public opinion of 
this and other countries, and how such an appeal, if strong 
enough to be effective, must also be so strong as to run 
some risk of quickening the action of the elements of 
social and political disorder. I freely own that my sense 
of the actual evils pressing upon the Neapolitan people, 
of the other and opposite evils which these are rapidly 
engendering, and of the obligations arising out of tho 
whole, is so deep and so intense, that I must, but for the 
expectation of some prompt and marked signs of improve- 
ment, to be brought about through tbe channels which 
your just personal weight will, as I trust, open for mc, 
have at once encountered the hazards of publicity, what- 
ever they might be, as I might still, in contingencies I 
anl unwilling to conten1plate, be compelled to encounter 
them. 
61. But this I must add. Into some one or more particu- 
lars of the statements I have made, error of form, and even 
error of fact, may have crept. I am preparecl for the possi- 
bility, that if those statements should in any manner reach 
the persons whose conduct they principally concern, they 
may be met with general denial, and that denial may 
even be supported and accrec1ite<1 with some instance or 
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instfinces of apparent, nay, possibly of real confutation. 
I now state that I cannot and shall not entail upon your 
Lordship the charge of han(ling to and fro replication? 
and rejoinders. I will not discuss the correctness of my 
statemcnts with those who alono are 1ikely to impugn 
them, because I cannot do it upon equal terms. First, 
inasmuch as in Naples secrecy is the almost universal rulo 
of tho lu'oceedings of Government, and the perfect servi- 
tude of the press cuts off the means of sifting controverted 
matter, and thus the ordinary avenues to truth. Secondly, 
because my entering upon such details would infallibly 
cause unjust suspicion to light upon individuals, and 
woulù thus at once give rise to further persecutions. 
Thirdly, and even most of all, because I am so entirely 
certain of the accuracy of nlY statements in the general 
picture they present, ancl the general results to which 
they lead, as to feel that they are beyond bonÛ, fide dis- 
pute, and that to engage in any such dispute woulù be to 
postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the attainment of the 
practical ends which I propose to 111yself the hope of 
gaining. 
62. I have the less scruple in attaching my own credit 
to them, because I an1 convinced t11at as a whole, they are 
within the truth. Not in one word or syllable, of course, 
have I consciously heightened the colouring of the case 
beyond the facts: I have omittec1 inuch, which even my 
short residence in Naples forcecl upon my knowledge; I 
have endeavoured to avoid multiplicity of detail, and have 
referred particularly to the case of Poerio, not because 
I have the slightest reason to believe it more cruel or 
wickec1 than others, but because I was able to follow it 
somew}lat better through its particulars, and because it 
iR one wllich will more rC'fic1i1y than Inost others fittrtt('t 
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interest out of his own country. Crimi.ne aù 'Uno disce 
omnes. It is time that either the veil should be lifted 
from scenes fi tter for hell than earth, or some consider- 
able mitigation should be voluntarily adopted. I have 
undertaken this wearisome and painful task, in the hope 
of doing something to diminish a mass of human suffering 
as huge, I believe, and as acute, to say the least, as any 
that the eye of Heaven beholds. This may, as I fondly 
trust, be effected, through your Lordship's aid, on the one 
hand without elusion or delay, on the other without the 
mischiefs and inconveniences which I 0,111 fully sensiblo 
"l11ight, nay in some degree must, attend the process, were 
I thrown back on ll1Y own unaided resources. 


I I'emain, IllY dear Lord Aberdeen, 
1\1ost sincerely yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Ea1'l of Aberdeen, K.T., 
&c. &c. Joe. 



If. 


LETTER II. * 
1851. 


1\ly DEAR LORD ABERDEEN, 
1. THE letter, of which this contains the sequel, was 
of a l)ersonal and private nature; anel was addressed to 
you with the ardent and even sanguine hope, that it need 
never have to bear any other character. I had such a 
conviction of the general truth and strength of the state- 
ments it contained, and of the extreme urgency of the 
case, and I knew so well, as indeed all men know, the 
just weight attaching to your Lordship's name, even while 
you act in a personal and private capacity alone, that 
when at my request you consented to make my represen- 
tations known in those quarters to which it appeared most 
desirable to resort, my minel was disburdened of a heavy 
weight, and I cheerfully anticipated some such practical 
consequences as, even if small in thf'mselves, might, not- 
withstanding, by their character, have encouraged and 
justified a patient waiting for more considerable results 
from farther anel more mature deliberation. 
2. It was in itself a thing so reasonable, that private 
representation and rCl1l0nstrance should in the first instance 
be attempted, that I cannot regret the course that was 
taken, though it entailed the serious delays required for 


· [Reprinted as abo,e, p. 1, n.J 
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your OWllillature consideration of the case, and for lllaking 
it known in those other sþheres to which I have referred. 
But the manner in whic11 it had been receivcd in tIle 
quarter directly affected by my allegatiops, llRd cntirely 
convinced nle that it would not be warrantable to trust 
any lungeI' in this case to the force of mere expostulation, 
before, driven from the definite hopes which I hacl founded 
npon your as:5i
tance, I c0111mitted nlY first letter to the 
press. I wish, howevcr, to Iuake it clcarly understood, 
that I am alone responsible for that proceeding. 
3. I bave felt it, thcll, IllY bounden duty to remit IllY 
statenlcnts by publication to tIle bar of general opinion- 
of that opinion which circulates throughout Europe with 
a facility and force increasing from ycar to ycar, and 
whic11, however in some things it may fall short or in 
others exceed, is, so far at lcast, Ílllpregnated with the 
spirit of tho Goslwl, that its accents are ever favourable 
to tllO diminution of human suffering. 
4. To bave looked for any modification whatever of tho 
reactionary policy of a goverl11uent, in conncction with a 
nloving cause so trivial as any sentÏ1nents or experience of 
mine, may be thought preSU111ptuouS or chimerical. What 
claÍln, it Inay be asked, had I, one among thousands of 
mere travellers, upon the Neapolitan Government? The 
deliberations which fix the policy of States, especially of 
absolute States, must be presumed to have been labol'ious 
ancl solid in some proportion to their Ï111mense, their 
terrific power over the practical destinies of mankind; 
and they ought not to be unsettled at a Inolnent's notice 
in deference to the wishes or the impressions of insignifi- 
cant, or adversely prepossessed, or at best irresponsible 
individuals. 
5. 1\Iy answer is short. On the Governll1Cnt of Naple
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I had no claim whatever; but as a man I felt and knew 
it to be my duty to testify to what I had credibly heard, 
or personally seen, of the needless and acute sufferings of 
men. Yet, a,vare that such testimony, when once launched, 
is liable to be used for purposes neither intended nor de- 
sired by those who bear it, and that in times of irritability 
and misgiving, such as these are on the Continent of 
Europe, slight causes 111ay occasionally produce, or may 
tend and aiel to produce, effects less inconsiderable, I 
willingly postponecl any public appeal until the easo 
should have been seen in private by those whose conduct 
it principally touched. It has been so seen. rrhey have 
nlade their option; and while I reluctantly accept the 
consequences, their failing to meet it by any practical 
improvement will never be urged by me as constituting an 
aggravation of their previous responsibilities. 
6. It may, again, disappoint some persons that I should 
now simply appear in my personal capacity through the 
press, instead of inviting to this grave and painful ques- 
tion the attention of that House of Parliament to which I 
have tbe honour to belong. To such I would say, that I 
have advisedly abstained from mixing up my statements 
with any British agencies or influences which are officia1, 
diplomatic, or political. I might indeed, by thus asso- 
ciating thelll with the interests of parties or individuals, 
have obtained for thenl an increased amount of favourable 
attention; but I Inight on the other hand bave an'ayed 
against my representations, and against what I believe to 
be the sacred purposes of humanity, the jealousies of those 
connected with other European States; and, in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies itself, those laudable sentiments 
of national indepeuclence, which lie at the root of patriot- 
ism. I should in effect have caused, if not made, a 
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fUl1danlCutal Inisl'cpresentntion of tho wholo caso. Tho 
cla.inls, tho intorests, which I have in view are not thoso 
of England. Either they are wholly null and valueless, 
or they arc broad as the extension of the human I'ace, and 
long-lived as its duration. It might, indeed, bo better to 
obtain SOlne partial redress of these grievances through 
the political influence and power of this country, than to 
I'enlain wholly without it: but I a111 so deeply sensible of 
the evils attendant, under tho circumstances of the case, 
upon that lllode of proceeding, and upon its tendency to 
Dlultiply the nunlber and enhance the force of obstructive 
and even counteracting causes, that I deliberately abstain 
from appealing to the generous sympathies, with which I 
am certain the British Parlianlent would Ineet the state- 
nlCnt of such a case; and if the case shall penetrate 
within those precincts it will be by no agency, encourage- 
n1Cnt, or assent of mine. 
7 . Upon reviewing ana reconsidering the terms of the 
letter addressed by me to your Lordship, on the 7th of 
April, T. find in them a warmth which may be open to 
criticism, but which then appeared, and still al)pears, to 
Ine to be generally justified by the circumstances of tIlO 
case. I find a great variety of allegations which will 
excite horror and indignation in sonle, incredulity in 
others, surprise in most: but which few will pass by with 
indifference. I find these strong statements made with 
the avowal on nIY part, that there are l11any of them which 
it has been impossible for me to verify with precision in 
their detail; because the ordinary sources of information 
are closed; because statenlents when received cannot, at 
Naples, be subjected to the test of free discussion; and 
because the supposition once entertained against a Neapo- 
litan that he conveyed to anyone, especially to an EDglish.. 
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man (perhaps I might aeld especially, even as among 
Englishmen, to myself), ideas or intelligence unfavourable 
to the Government, would have marked him out as the 
object of the spy and the victim of the informer. I stand 
now, as I stood then, upon the conviction that my general 
representation is not too higLly charged; upon tho con- 
sciousness that I have done all that could be dono to attain 
to accuracy in detail; upon the fact that perhaps the most 
disgraceful circulllstances are those which rest upon public 
notoriety, or upon my own personallrnowledge; and upon 
the assurance I have too good reason to entertain, that 
any attempt on nlY part to confer habitually with Neapo- 
litan subjects, or to conduct any regular search for infor- 
mation through their means, or any indication, direct or 
indirect, of any individuals alllong them as the source 
from which I have derived my knowledge and impres- 
sions, \Voula be fatal to their l)ersonal liberty and 
happiness. 
8. But I do not stand upon these grounds alone. l\fy 
assurance of the general truth of my representations has 
been heightened, my fears of any material error in detail 
}lave been dÏlllinished, since the date of my first letter, by 
the negative but powerful evidence of the manner in 
which they have been met. Writing in July, I have as 
yet no qualification worth naming to apl)end to the 
allegations which I first put into shape in April. laIn 
indeed aware, that my opinion with re3pect to the number 
of political prisoners in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
113.s been 111et by an assertion, purporting to be founded 
on returns, that instead of twenty thousand they are about 
two thousand. Even this nUlllber has not always been 
admitted; for I recollect that in N ovem bel' last they ,vore 
stated to llle, by an Englishluan of high honour and in 
IV. E 
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close cOllllllunication with the Court, to be less than one 
thousand. I have carêfully pointed out, that my state- 
luent is one founded on opinion: on reasonable opinion 
as I think, but upon opinion still. Let the Neapoli- 
tan GovernInent have the full benefit of the contradiction 
I have mentioned. To me it would be a great relief, if 
I could honestly say it at once cOIumanc1ed my cre(lence. 
The readers of my letters will not be surprised at nlY 
hesitation to aihnit it. But this I would add: the I11ere 
number of politicall)l>isoners is in IllY view, like the state 
of the prisons, 1'n itsc{f, a secondary feature of the case. 
If they are fairly an(l legally arrested, fairly and legally 
treated before trial, fairly and legally tried, that is the 
Inain matter. 'Vhere fairness and legality preside oyer 
the 1)l>oceedings, we nee(l have no great fear about an 
unduo nUllILer of prisoners. But Iny nlain charges go to 
show that there is gross illegality an(l gross unfairness 
in the proceedings; and it is only in connection with the 
proof of this, that the lllunber of In'isoners and the state 
of the prisons COlne to be matters of such importance. 
9. It will have been l'emarked in my former letter that 
I have spoken of what I nlyself saw in the Neapolitan 
prisons, and even in a few cases of what I heard fronl 
prisoners. I think it necessary to state the Illotive which 
led DIe to seek entrance there. It ,vas not an idle 
curiosity, but an Îlllpression of the duty incumbent upon 
Ille to be an eye-witness, so far as was in IllY power, to 
the facts, before deciding uI)on any ulterior step. It is 
likewi::;e a sacred obligation that I should state that thoso 
unfortunate l)erS011S are in no sense or degree responsible 
for IUY having visited their nIclancholy abodes, nor were 
they in any manner In-ivy or auxiliary to it, or to any.. 
thing I have sail1 or done, before or subsequontly. If 
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they have since been subjected, as has been reported to 
me, to an increase of suffering and hardship, that increase 
can derive no justification from any such act or knowledge 
of theirs. It is right too for me to add that, when I refer 
to their views or statements concerning the trials, I simply 
quote from printed records which I obtained without their 
aid or know ledge. If a measure taken by me simply and 
solely to get at the truth, by the only means which were 
open to me, should have resulted in the aggravation of 
the condition of innocent men, it does but afford another 
proof of the miserable tendency of tyranny, like every 
other evil, to multiply ancl reproduce itself. We call 
necessity the tyrant's plea, ancl such it is; but it is not a 
plea only, it is a reason: It is a hard and cruel task- 
mistress; and the wilful abuse of our high faculty of 
choice for the purposes of evil, soon brings about a state 
of things in which comnlon volition is well nigh super- 
seded, and a resolution almost heroic is required to arrest 
the fatal course. 
10. I do not intend to add to the statements of fact 
contained in my last letter, though they are but a 
portion, and not always the most striking portion, of 
those which I might have produced. One reason of this 
is, that they are, as I think, sufficient for their purpose; 
and another, that by a different cou
'se I should probably 
put in jeopardy, not indeed the persons who made thenI 
to me, but those whom the agents of the police might 
suppose, or might find it convenient to pretend that they 
supposed, to have so made them. 
My chief purpose at present is, to sustain the general 
probability of my statements, by a reference to unques- 
tionable facts, which have occurred both in other parts of 
Italy and in Naples itself; facts such as exhibit a state 
E 2 
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of things to us nlost difficult to believe or even to appre- 
hend, but there, alas! 00 familiar and too true. 
11. That my statcnlents should be received in the first 
instance with incredulity, can cause me no dissatisfac- 
tion. Nay, more: I think that, for the honour of human 
nature, statClllents of such a kind ought to be so received. 
1\Icn ought to be slow to believe that such things can 
hal)pen, and happen in a Christian country, the seat of 
alnlost the oh.lest European civilisation. They ought to 
be disposed rather to set down my assertions to fana- 
ticism or folly on IllY part, than to believe thCln as an 
over true talc of tho actual proceedings of a settled 
governnlCut. nut though they ought to be thus disposecl 
at the outset, thoy will not, I trust, bar their minds 
to the entranco of the light, however painful be the 
objects it nlay disclose. I bave nlyself felt that incredu- 
lity, and wish I could have felt it still; but it has yieldecl 
to conviction step by stop, and with fresh pain at every 
fresh access of evidonce. I l)roceed accordingly to bring 
the reader's mind, so far as I aIn able, under tho process 
through which my own has passed, and to state some 
characteristic' facts, which may convey more faithfully 
than abstract description an idea of the political atmo- 
sphere of Italy. 
12. For exalnple, I have within the last few lines 
spoken of the Neapolitan police in such a manner as 
I should be sorry to apply in most countries to those 
classes which a police, according to our notions, is al)- 
pointed specially to coerce. Among ourselves the police 
constable is, as such, the object of general respect; tradi- 
tion suggests, and the conduct of the body confirms, this 
feeling; nor have we at present a word in use to describe 
tho character, which conveys any unfavourable idea. TIut 
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in the Italian tongue he is a sbil'1'O or a sghe7To, words 
which carry the united idea of degradation in the person 
described, and loathing in those who utter them: words, 
too, which it is impossible to render perfectly into 
English. Ancl now, having spoken of the way in ,,-hich 
others think of them, let us give a specimen of the 
manner in which the Italian police officer estimates him- 
self. I take my example from Lombardy: yet I anl very 
far from implying that the police of that country has 
sunk to the level of the corresponding class in Naples. 
13. There was lately a well-known officer of police in 
l\Iilan, namecl Bolza. In the time of the Revolution of 
1848 the private notes of the Governn1ent on the cha- 
racter of its agents were discovered. Bolza is there 
llescribcd as a person harsb, insincere, an
7thing but 
respectable, venal, a fanatical Napoleonist until 1815, 
then an Austrian partisan of equal heat, "and to-morrow 
a Turk, were Soliman to enter upon these States;" 
capable of anything for money's sake against either 
friend or foe. Still, as the memorandum continues, "he 
understands his business, and is right goocl at it. No- 
thing is known of his morals, or of his religion." But 
It work puLlishecl at Lugano contains his last will, and 
this curious document testifies to the acute sense which 
even such a n1an retained of his own degradation. " I 
absolutely forbid my heirs," ho - says, "to allow any 
mark, of whatever kind, to be placccl over the spot where 
I shall be interred: much more any inscription or epi- 
ta1111. I recommend my dearly beloved wife to inlpress 
upon my children the maxilll that, when they shall Le in 
a condition to solicit an employment from the generosity 
of the Govel'lnnent, they are to ask for it elsewhere than 
in the department of the exec uti ve police; and not, unless 
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under extraordinary circumstances, to give her consent to 
the marriage of any of my daughters with a member of 
that service." * 
14. I shall next name two facts which are related by 
Farini, the recent and esteeIned writer of a History of 
the States of tbe Churcb since 1815 :-" There exists 
a confidential circular of Cardinal Bernetti, in which he 
orders the Judges, in the case of Liberals charged with 
ordinary offences or crimes, invariably to inflict the 
highest degree of punishment." t 
Bernetti was not an Austrian partisan; it is alleged 
th
t he was supplanted (early in the reign of Gre- 
gory XVI.) through Austrian influence. His favourite 
idea was the entire independence of the Pontifical State; 
and therefore tho circular to which I have referred is 
purely Italian. 
15. This was under Gregory XVI. Under Leo XII., 
Cardinal Rivarola went as legate à latere into Romagna. 
On tho 31st of August 1825, he pronounced sentence on 
five hundred and eight persons. Seven of these were to 
suffer death. Forty-nine were to undergo lIard labour for 
terms varying between ten years and life. Fifty-two 
wore to be imprisoned for similar terms. These sen- 
tences were pronounced privately, at the simple will of 
the Cardinal, upon mere presumptions that the parties 
belonged to the liberal sects; and what is to the ear of 
an Englishman the most astounding fact of all, after 
a process simply analogous to that of a Grand Jury 
(1 compare the process, not the person), and without any 
opportunity given to the accused for defence! t 


* Gualterio, 'Gli ultimi Rivolgimenti Italiani,' yo1. i. p. 431, note. 
t Farini, , Lo Stato Romano,' yol. i. p. 77, book. I. chap. Y. note. 
t Ibid. chap. ii. 
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16. I may add a reference to an edict published by 
the Duke of 1\Iodena. on the 18th of April 1832. This 
edict ordains that political prisonel's may be sentenced 
to any punishment materially less than that provided 
by law upon proof of the offence, without any trial 
or form of proceeding whatever, in cases where it has 
been agreed not to disclose the names of the witnesses, 
or not to make known the purport of their evidence. 
With these reduced punishments exile was to be ordi- 
narily combined: and fines, as well as other appendages, 
Inight be added at discretion! The edict nlay be seen 
in the notorious newspaper called La Voce della Verità, 
No. 110. . 
17. Having now recited a few circumstances illustra- 
tive of the machinery by which, and of the principles on 
which, an Italian Government has sometimes been con- 
ducted, I proceed to set forth some material points 
connected with the political position of the present 
Governnlent of Nal)les. In nlY first letter, while ex- 
pressing an anxiety to avoi(l the discussion of the subject, 
I likewise intimated that some reference to it was neces- 
sary, in order to make the present policy comprehensible. 
Nemo 1'epente fuit tzt1'pissirnlts; a.nd no such extremities of 
fear, cruelty, anel baseness, as it has been my irksome 
duty to describe, could be reached by any Government 
hut one already unmanned by a bad conscience, and 
driven on by necessity to cover old misdeeds by heaping 
new ones on them. 
18. In the 11l0nth of January 1848, a Constitution was 
granted to the kingdom of Naples. It was proclaimed 
and sworn to by the monarch amidst every circumstance 
of solemnity, and the universal joy of the people. Libe- 
ratore, one of the Jesuits of Na11lcs, in a sermon deli- 
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vercd on the 15th of April 184.8, says-" The sovereign 
has shown himself neither obstinately tenacious, nor pre- 
cipitately pliable. He l)rocrastinated, nay repelled, until 
it was demonstrated that the denmnd proceeded from tho 
universal desire of a. people, and not from the isolated 
assumptions of a pa1.ty; he deigned to accede with joy, 
when it was still in his power to resist: tInls it plainly 
appeared, that he took the step not through violence or 
from apprehension, but of his own free and sagacious 
,vill." * 
19. On the 15th of 1\1ay came the struggle, of which 
the origin is described in the n10st opposite colours by 
l)ersons of opposite sClltÎInents. It ended, however, in 
the unquestionable and complete victory of the King and 
the troops: and I will now quote the words in which tho 
trÎlunphant monarch reiterates his assurances in regard 
to the Constitution:- 


" NEAPOLITANS! 
"rl'ofoundly afflicted by the hOfl'ible calamity of tho 15th ot 

Iay, Our most lively desire is to mitigate, as far as possible, its 
consequences. It is Our most fixed and irrcvocable will to main- 
tain the Constitution of the 10th of February, pure and free from 
the stain of all excess. As it is the only one compatible with tho 
true and immediate wants of this portion of Italy, so it will be the 
sacrosanct altar, upon which must rest the destinies of Our most 
beloved people aull of Our crown. . . . 
"Resume, then, aU your customary occupation::;: confide with 
the utmost fulnc!':::! of your heart::! in Our good faith, in Our sense 
of religion, and in Our Eacred and spontaneous oath." t 


20. I now proceed to give extracts from this Constitu... 


* 'Napoli e 1a Costituzione, Stmnperia del Fibreno, Strada Trinit
 
Mag-giore, No. 
G, 1848.' 
t Farilli, Book III. Chap. viii. 
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tion. It opens thus: and I request particular attention 
to its very solemn preamble :- 
"'Vith l'eference to Our Sovereign Act of the 29th of January 
1848, by which, concurring with the unanimous desire of Our most 
heloved subjects, ".. c have promised, of Our own full, free, and 
spontaneous will, to establish in this kingdom a Constitution, con. 
formable to the civilisation of the times, whereof we then indicated, 
by a few rapid strokes, the fundamental bases, and reserved our 
ratification of it till it should be set out and arranged in its prin- 
ciples, according to the draft which Our present l\Iinistryof State 
was to submit to Us within ten days' time; 
"Determined to give immediate effect to tbis fixed resolution of 
our mind; 
" In the awful Name of the 1\Iost Holy and Almighty God, tho 
Trinity in Unity, to whom alone it appertains to mad the depths 
of the heart, anù whom 'Ve loudly invoke as the judge of the 
simplicity of Our intentions, and of the unreserved sincerity with 
which 'Ve have determined to enter upon the paths of the new 
political order; 
"Having heard with mature deliberation Our Council of State; 
"'Ve Imve decided upon proclaiming, and 'Ve do proclaim, as 
irrevocably ratified by Us, the following Constitution." 


21. Then follow the particular provisions, of which 
I need only cite four for the present purpose:- 
" Art. I. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies shall be from hence- 
forward subject to a limited, hereditary, constitutional monarchy, 
umkr repre3Cutative forms. 
" Art. IV. The legislative power resides jointly in the King, 
and a National Parliament, consisting of two Chambers, the one 
of reel'S, the other of Deputies. 
"Art. XIV. No description of impost can be decreed, except in 
virtue of a law: communal imposts included. 
" Art. XXIV. Per::5onal liberty is guaranteed. No ono can be 
ElJ'fested except in virtue of an instrument proceeding in due 
form of law from the proper authority; the case of flagrancy or 
quasi-flagrancy, excepted. In the case of arrest by way of pro- 
vention the aceu:5ed must be handed over to the proper authority 
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within the terms at f
tl'thest of twenty-four bours, within which 

lso thp gl'ounds of his arrest must be declared to him."* 
22. Those who wish for detail may consult tIle his- 
tories of these events: t I slutll only sketch the actual 
state of things. 
In regard to Article I.; the monarchy of Naplcs is 
perfectly absolute and unlÏ1nited. 
In regard to Article IV.; there exists no Chamber of 
Peers or Chamber of Deputies. 
In regard to Article XIV.; all the taxes are imposed 
nnc1levied under royal authority alone. 
In regard to Article XXIV.; persons were arrested by 
the hundred, while I was in Naples, a little before last 
Christnlas, without any legal warrant whatever, and 
without the slightest pretext of flagrancy or quasi-fla- 
grancy : they were not handed over to the competent 
authority within bycnty-four hours, or even at all, and 
were detained in the n10st rigorous confinmnent by the 
police, without nny reference wbntever to the Courts, and 
without any communication to them whatever of the 
grounds of their arrest. 
Such is the state of facts in respcct to the origin of the 
Neapolitan Constitution, to its terms, and to the present 
actual conduct of the Government cf the country, in 
contradiction and in defiance, at every point, of its indis- 
putable fundamental law. 
It will be too clearly seen bow such a relation between 
the law of a country and the acts-not the occasional, 
but the constant and most essential acts of its Govern- 


* 'ta Costituzione politica del TIegno di Napoli, IH'esso Gaetano 
:Xohile, Strada Toledo, No. 1GG, 1849.' 
t Such as Massari's 'Casi di Napoli,' Torino, l
+g. :Mas:,arÌ is an 

x-Ilepnt
.. 
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Inent-tbrow light upon the distressing, and at first sight 
scarcely credible, allegations of my first letter. 
23. But I have yet anotber source of evidence ,vhich I 
am bound to open: one which illustrates, in a form the 
most painful and revolting, the completeness, the conti- 
nuity, the perfect organisation of the system which I 
have thought it my duty to endeavour, according to my 
limited ability, to expose and to denounce. 
I need hardly observe, that in the kingdom of N a})1es 
both the press and the education of the people, are under 
the control of the Government: and that, setting aside 
the question how far points of conflicting interest with 
the Church may be an exception, nothing is taught or 
printed there, unless with its sanction, and according to 
its mind. 
24. I am going to refer to, ana quote from a work, one 
of the most singular and detestable that I have ever seen. 
It is called the Oatechisrno Filosofico, per uso delle Scuolc 
Infe'J'im'i: and the motto is, "Videte ne qm's vos decipiat 
per philosophiam." I have two editions of it ; one bearing 
as follows: ' Napoli, presso Raffaele Miranda, La1'go delle 
Pigne, No. 60, 1850.' The other is part of a series called 
, Oollezione di bzwni Libri a favore della Ve1"ità e della 
Virlù. Napoli, Stabilirnento Tipog'J"afico di A. Festa, St'J"ada 
Oarbonara, No. 104. 1850.' I mll thus particular, be- 
cause I feel that if I were not so,.I might now once more 
raise the smile of a not irrational in0redulity. 
25. The doctrine of the first chapter is, that a true 
philosophy must nowaaays be taught to the young, in 
order to counteract the false philosophy of the liberals, 
which is taught by certain vicious and bad men, desirous 
to make others vicious and bad like themselves. The 
notes of these liberal p11ilosophers are tben enumerated: 
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ana one of them is" disapproval of the vigorous acts of 
the legitimate authoritielll." They produce, it is taught, 
all 1nanner of evils, especially the eternal ùamnation of 
souls. Tbe pupil then asks with great simplicity of his 
teacher, not wllCther all liberals are wicked, but" whether 
they are all wicked in one and the same fashion?" Aud 
the answer is- 
"Not aU, my cldId, becau::)u some ure thorough-paced filHI wilful 
deceiver:'!, while others are piteously ùecehed: but notwith
talld- 
ing, they are all travelling the same road; anù if they do not alter 
their course, they will all arive at the same goal." 


The plain meaning, as I rea(1 it, is, that those who 1101(1 
what in ::Naples are called liberal opinions (and n1any who 
are incluùc<.l in the name there, would not be so designated 
here), even in the 1Hore innocent form of the n1ere victÏ1ns 
of deceit, will, unless they abandon them, be lost eternally 
on account of those opinions. 
"rile next question of the scholar is, whether aU who 
wear 1110ustachcs or a beard are liberal})hilosophers ? 
26. In subsequent chapters the scholar is iustructed in 
tho true nature of Sovereign
 power. The author plainly 
denies all obligation to obey the laws in a dClnocracy : for 
he E:ays it would be essentially absun1, that the governing 
power should I'eside in the governed; and therefore God 
would never give it th01n. In the Unitecl States, accord- 
ingly, there would be no Sovereign })ower. Thus is the 
most revolutionary and anarchical doctrine prolJagatcd 
under the }wetexts of loyalty and religion. 
The Sovereign power, we arc 110re taugl1t, is not only 
Divine (which I shall never quarrel with an author for 
asserting), but unlimited; and not only unlÌIlliteù in fact, 
but unliInitcd frolH its own naturo and ùy reason of its 
Divine origin. And now we come near the gist of the 
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whole boúk, for the sake of which it is that Philosophy has 
been brought clown by the Neapolitan sages from high 
heaven to the level of "inferior schools." This power, of 
course, cannot be lÎ1nited by the peol)le, for their duty is 
simply to obey it :- 
"Sclwlar.-Can tho people of itself establish fUl1tIamentallaws 
in a State? 
" 
l1asler.-No: because a Constitution, or fundamental laws, 
are of necessity a limitation of the sovereignty: anù this can never 
rcceive any 111ea8ure or boundary except by its own act: otherwise 
it would DO longer constitute that highest and paramount })ower, 
onlaiueù of God for the well-being of society." * 
27. And now I shall continue to translate: the whole 
matter will repay perusal, and it will be seen that the 
express and not n1Ìstakable features of the Neapolitan 
case are carefully described and fully met in the abOlllin- 
able doctrines here inculcated:- 
" S.-If the people, in th;) very act of electing a Sovereign, shall 
have imposed upon him certain conditions and certain re
el'vatiolls, 
will not these reservations Hnd these conditions form the Constitu- 
tion and the fundnmentallaw of the State? 
".I.lI.-They will, provided the Sovereign shall lmve granted 
and l'atified them freely. Otherwise they win not; because the 
people, which is made for submission and not for command, C'annot 
impose a law upon the Sovereignty, which derives its power not 
from them, but from God. 
"S.-Supposing that a prince, in assuming the Sovereignty of a 
State, bas accepted and ratified the Constitution, or fundamental 
law of that State; and that he has promised on SWOR
 to observe 
it; is he bound to keep that promise, and to maintain that Consti
 
tution and that law? 
"1J1.-He is bound to keep it, provided it does not ovel'throw 
the foundations of Sovereignty; and provided it is not opposed to the 
general interests of the State. 
"S.- 'Vhy do you consider that a Prince is net bound to 


III Chap. vii. 
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ob;:;erve the Con;-;titution, whenever this impugns the rights of 
Sovereignty? 
"]I.-'Ve have already found that the Sovereignty is the 
highest and Supreme power, orùained and constituted by God 
in society, for the good of society; and this power, conceded and 
made needful by God, mu:-;t be pre8C'l"ved inviolate and entire; anù 
cannot be re;:;trailled or abated by man, without coming into conflict 
with the Ol'dinances of nature, anù with the Divine'Vill. 'Vhen.. 
ever, therefore, the people liay have proposed a condition which 
impairs the Sovereignty, and whenever the Prince may have pro- 
mised to observe it, that proposal is an absurdity, that promise is 
null; and the Pl'ince is not bound to maintain a Constitution which 
is in opposition to the Divine command,lmt is bound to maintain 
('ntire and intact the supreme power e::;tahli::;hed by God, and by 
God conferred on him. 
"S.-And why do you cOll,,;idcr that tho Prince is not hOUIlll 
to maintain the Constitution, when he find
 it to be contrary to the 
interest::; of the State? 
"ilL-God has appointed the supreme power for the good of 
society. The first duty thOll, of the persons who may have been 
invested with it, is the duty of pl'Offioting the good of Society. If 
the fundamental law of the ßtate be found adverse to the good of 
the State, and if the promi
e given by the Sovercign to observe 
that fundamelltallaw would oblige him to promote what i
 detri- 
lllontal to the State, that law becomes null, that promi::;e void; be- 
caU80 the general good is the object of all laws, and to promote 
that good is the main obligation of Sovereignty. Suppose a phy- 
sician to have promised AYD SWORN, to his patient, that he would 
bleed him; should he become aware that SUc1l letting blood would 
be fatal, he is bound to abstain from doing it: because, paramount 
to all promises and oaths, there is the obligation of tho physician 
to labour for the cure of his patient. In like manner 
hould the 
Sovel.eign find that the fundamental law is sel'iou
ly hurtful to his 
l)eople, he is bound to cancel it; because in spi te of all prolllise
 
anù all con
titution, the duty of the Sovereign is his people's weal. 
In a word, an OATH never call become an obligation to commit 
evil; and therefore cannot bind a Sovereign to do what is injuriouð 
to hi
 subjects. Beside" the head of the Church has authority 
from God to release consciences from oaths, when he judges that 
there is suitable cau:-:;e for it." 
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28. And now comes the keystone of the arch which 
makes the whole fabric consistent and complete, with all 
the consistency and the conlpleteness that can belong to 
fraud, falsehood, injustice, and inlpiety :- 
" S.- "']108e business is it to decide when the COll
titution 
impairs the xight of Sovereignty, find is adverse to the welfare of 
the people? 
" .JI.-It is the business of the Sovereign; because in him resides 
the high and paramount power, established by God in the State, 
with a view to its good order and felicity'- 
"S.-l\Iay there not be some danger, that the Sovereign may 
violate the Constitution without just cause, under the illusion of 
error, or the impulse of passion? 
" M- Errors and passions are the maladies of the human }'ace; 
but the bl{>ssings of health ought not to be l'efused through the 
feal' of sickness." 


29. And so forth. I will not go through all the false, 
base, and demoralising doctrines, sometimes ludicrous, but 
oftener horrible, that I find studiously veiled under the 
phrases of religion in this abonlinable book: because I do 
not desire to produce merely a general stir and indignation 
in the mind, but with the indignation a clear and distinct, 
and, so far as may be, a dispassionate view, of that object 
which is its moving cause. I say, then, that here we have a 
complete systenuttised philosophy of PCljury for monarchs, 
exactly adapted to the actual facts of Neapolitan history 
during the last three and a half years, published under the 
sanctioll, and inculcated by the authority, of a Govern- 
lllent, which has indeed the best possible title to proclailll 
the precept, sinco it has shown itself a Inaster in tI10 
practice. 
30. This Catechism bears no name: but it is described 
to me as the work of an ecclesiastic whom I forbear to 
designate, since pointing him out is not necessary for my 
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purpose: suffice it to say, he is, or was, at the head of the 
Commission of Public Instruction. He dedicates his pro- '. 
duction "to the Sovereigns, the Bishops, the Magistracy, 
the teachers of youth, and aU the well disposed." In this 
dedicatory Aùdress, he announces that the Sovereign 
authority will enjoin, that the elements of civil and poli- 
tical philosophy be taught in all the schools: and be 
taught, too, from this one single book, lest the purity of the 
doctrine should otherwise be corrupted: that the teachers 
are to be closely watched, lest they should neglect this 
duty, and that none of thenI are to have the annual renewa.! 
of their office, except upon proof of having observed it, 
that so "this book may be multiplied in a thousancl 
shapes, and may circulate in the hands of all, and tho 
Catechism of the philosopher may become the personal 
accomplishment of all the. young, and may invariably 
fol1ow close upon tbe Catechism of the Christian." 
31. Of course, peculiar care is to be taken that no one 
shall make his way into holy orders without having im- 
Libed this necessary knowledge. 
" The Bishops win find means to circulate it in their seminaries, 
to prescribe it to their clerks, to recommend it to the parish priests, 
to cause it to become the food of the people, and to fix that in alJ 
examinations men shall be questioned upon the doctrines of political 
philo:;ophy, just as they are questioned upon those of Christian 
helief and conduct, inasmuch as no one without being a good citizen 
and a good subject can be a good Christian!" 


There is daring if not grandeur in this conception. A 
broken oath; an argument spun from laborious brains to 
show that the oath ought to be broken; a resolution to 
preoccupy all minds, in the time of their tender and waxen 
youth, and before the capacity of thought, with this argu- 
ment: no more cunning plot ever was devised, at least Ly 
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lllan, against the freedom, the happiness, the virtue, of 
D1allkil1d. 
32. Here the author modestly ends with the declaration, 
" I have planted, Apollos watered, but Goel hath given 
the increase." And it is time for us to end also. We have 
thus seen Peljury, the daughter of }'raud, the mother of 
Cruelty anel Violence, stalk abroad in a Christian kingùonl 
under the sanction of its Governnlent; and have hearc1 her 
modestly make for herself a claÏ1n (which, as I aIn iu- 
formed, has been fully allowed) that her laws shall be 
expounded in every school throughout the country, co- 
incident in extension, anc1 second only, if second, in 
dignity, to the Catechism of the Christian Faith. If we 
are to quote Scripture, here is IllY text-" Now for the 
cOlnfortless troubles' sake of the needy, and because of tho 
aeep sighing of the poor, I will up, saith the Lord, and 
will help everyone from hinl that swelleth against him, 
and will set hÜll at rest." (Ps. xii. 5, 6.) 
I Lave now clone my best to supply the reader with the 
illustration and collateral evidence which seemed neces- 
sal'y in order to his forming a correct judglnent upon the 
charges so harsh anc1 strange in sound, which I have been 
compel1ed to make against the present policy of the Go- 
vernment of Naples in regard to State prosecutions. 
33. For contradictions, again I say, I bave to look; but 
to such contradictions as are not .subject to be verified, 
cross-examined, or exposed, I 111ust decline to attend. 
Confutation, I am now convinced, exce!)t in small details, 
is Í1npossible, with respect to my statements of fact. 
Would to God that that unhappy Government-and any 
other, if indeed there be any other, like it-111ay be wise 
in time, before outraged hU1l1anity shall turn on tho 
oppressor, and the cup of Divine retribution ovcrflow. 
IV. F 
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And would to God, on tIle other hand, that, if t1lere 
shall be shown a disposition to purge out abolllination ancl 
tenlper excess, and steadily and honestly, though gra
 
dually, to bring about a better state of things, then, SUell 
a disposition may be lllet with forbearance and goodwill, 
with the chastening of too eager expectations, with full 
recollection of difficulties and allowance for them, and with 
an earnest readiness to forgive and to forget. 
34. There are two possible infel'ences from what I have 
written, against which I must endeavour to guard. The 
first is this: some will say, all these abuses and disgraces 
are owing to the degradation of the people. I do not deny 
that there is some share of what we think degradation 
tllCre; 1101' can it be wondered at, when we consider frolu 
what source the polluted waters of fraud and falsehoocl 
flow: but this I say, that the Neapolitans are over harshly 
judged in England. Even the populace of the capital is 
too severely estÏ1nated; the prevailing vices lie on the sur- 
face, and meet the eye of everyone; but we scarcely give 
them the credit they deserve for their mildness, their sim- 
l)licity, their trustfulness, their wal'm affection, their ready 
anxiety to oblige, their freedolll from the grosser forms of 
crime. What will be said in England, when I nlention, 
upon authority which ought to be d
cisive, that during 
four months of the Constitution, when the action of the 
police too was much paralysed, there was not a single case 
of any of the more serious crimes in Naples among four 
11undred thousand people? 
We do a fresh injustice when we extend to the various 
classes of the community, and to the inhabitants of all the 
provinces, the estimate too hastily forllled even of the 
populace of Naples. Perhaps the point in which they are 
most defective is that of practical energy and steady 
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perseverance in giving effect to the ideas, with which their 
high natural intelligenco abundantly supplies them. But, 
while they seem to me most amiable for their gentleness 
of tone, and for their freedoul from sullenness and l}ride, 
they are, I must say, admirable in their powers of patient 
endurance, ancl for the elasticity and buoyancy, with which 
in them the spirit lives under a weight that would crush 
Ininc1s of more Inasculine and tougher texture, but giftccl 
with less power of reactive play. 
35. One other word. I write at a mOlnent when public 
feeling in this country is highly excited on the subject of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and I must not wilfully leave 
room for extreme inferences to the prej udice of her clergy 
in the kingdom of Naples, which I know or think to be 
unwarranted by the faets. That clergy, no doubt, regular 
and secular, is a body of mixed character, which I anI not 
about to attempt describing; but it would in my opinion, 
be unjust to hold thern, as a l)ody, to be inlplicatecl in the 
l}roceedings of the Government. A portion of theIn, 
beyond all question, are so. I am convinced, from what 
has reached me, that a l}ortion of the priests nlake dis- 
closures from the confessional for the purposes of the 
Government, and I have known of cases of arrest imlne- 
diately following interviews for confession, in such a 
lllanner that it is impossible not to connect them together. 
36. But on the other hand, there are III any of the clergy, 
and even of the monks, who are among the objects of tl]e 
persecution I have endeavoured to describe
 The nlost 
distinguished menlbers of the celebrated Benedictine con- 
vent of l\Ionte Cassino bave for some time past been 
driven frOln the retreat, to which they had anew given the 
character of combined peace, piety, and learning. Several 
of them were in prison when I was at Naples; others not 
F2 
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in actual confinen1ent, Q.ut trCluùling, as a hare trel11blos, 
at every whisper of the wind. One was in !)rison for 
liberal opinions; another for being the brother of a mOll 
of liberal opinions. There was no charge against these 
InC11, but the two In'otIlCrs were confined because it was 
thought that through the first of then1 might possibly be 
learned sonlething against some other suspected person or 
})ersons. Aluong the arrests in DccCluber last, there were, 
I believe, between twenty ond thirty of the clerical order. 
It may indeed be, and perhaps is, true that the greater 
1) art of the whole body stand by ancllook on, without any 
sympathy, or at least any effective syrnpathy, for those 
on whom the edge of this sharp affliction falls; but this 
is perhaps not less true of the nobles, whose general tonc 
I believe to be that of disapproval towards the proceedings 
of the Government, while they have a kind of arn1Ìstice 
with it, and it is the class beneath thOln that bears the 
brunt of the struggle. The Church at Naples is presided 
over by a Cardinal Archbishop of high birth, sÌInple 
manners, and entire devotion to the duties of his calling, 
who, I am certain, is entirely incalJable of either partici- 
pating in or conniving at any proceedings unworthy in 
their character. The Jesuits arc the body who perhaps 
stand nearest to the Governlnent; but they were ejected 
from their college dUI-ing the tÌIne of the Constitution with 
flagrant illegality and sonle consitleraùle harshness: and 
even their doctrines do not seem to satisfy those in power, 
for a periodical which they conduct, under the nl:tlue of 
La Ciriltèt Catlolica, and 'which they used to print on their 
premises, has now been removed to Rome. That the clergy 
have a strong faction with the Goverunlent I do not doubt; 
so have the lazzal'oui: but there is no proof uf the com- 
plicity of the body, uncl clear proof of tLe opposition of :\ 
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part of it, however their professional tone and learning 
lnay, to a certain extent, innocently predispose them in 
favour of the authorities, especially under a lllonarcll 
reputed to be most regular and strict in the offices of 
rcligiún. 


I remain, lllY dear Lord Aberdeen, 
Witl) luuch regard, sincerelJ your
. 
'V. E. GLADSTO
E. 


û Carlton Gardf'llf, 
July 1-1, 1831. 




III. 


AN EXAl\IIKATION OF THE OFFICL,\.L HEPLY 


OF THE 


KEAPOLITAN GOVERK
IENT. 
1852. 


Clarence. Relent, and save your souls. 
1 11furderer. Relent! 'tis cowardly, and womanish. 
Clm'cnce. :Kot to relent, is beastly, sayage, deyilish. 
RICHARD III., Act 1, Sccue 4. 


1. WHEN I addressed the Earl of Aberdeen in the month 
of July, wit.h respect to the State Prosecutions of the 
Neapolitan Government, I did not expect to return to t1w 
subject. But neither did I then expect to be encounterecl 
in the field by a responsible antagonist. The appearance 
of the Neapolitan Government itself, * Imder the form of a 


* 'Rassegna deg1i Errori e 
elle Fallacie publicate dal 
ig. Gladstone, 
in due sue Lcttere indiritte al Conte Aberdeen. Kapoli, Stamperia 
del Fibreno. 1831.' A French yersion, announced as by authority, 
appears in the Jow'nal des Deåa.ts of the 27th, 28th, and 30th of 
September. [Other replies were published without authority or 
official aid. M. Gondon, a spirited writer of the Ultramontane scho(.l, 
was reported to haye boasted that his reply (which enjoyed an entire 
liberty of statement) was far superior to the official defence. The 
J.etters had circulated yery largely, and had been translated into 
yarious languages. The' EX3mination,' pubJished only six months 
later, which alone contains (if I may say so) the full establishment 
of the case, attracted little attention. On turning to the accounts 
supplied to me by my friend and publisher, l\Ir. l\Iurray, I find the 
full owing item, June 30, 1852: "To deficiency on 'Examination of 
Heply,' 
3l. 15s. 1d." The sale of the tract was cunfined to a few 
hundreds.-'\Y. E. G., 1878.J 
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IHlblicatioll carrying its authority, upon the arena, has 
altered nlY position. I have now thought it my duty to 
that Government, as well as to the public, to place its 
reply point by point in the scales, along with my accusa- 
tion, aud strictly take account of the result. And my 
first duty is an agreeable one: it is the duty of confessing 
that, wlmtever may have been the prudence of the decision 
to appear and plead in the cause, the course taken has at 
least been a nlanly and an ol)en one: this openness, this 
luanliness, lead to and justify the hope tbat tbat Govern- 
lllent will not shrink fronl the logical, legitimate, and 
obvious consequences of the step it has thought fit so 
deliberately to adol)t. 
2. It nlaj", indeed, seelH strange thnt this reply, if pub- 
lished at Naples, where the accusation, of course, is not 
l)ermitted to appear, and after being renderecl by authority 
into French, for publication in a most respectable Parisian 
journal, should not, so far as I anI able to learn, have 
been published at all in England, wbere the charge was 
originally advanced, anel where it has attracteel general 
attention alnong all classes. I can only ascribe it to the 
fact, that in this country there is but one opinion, so to 
Sl)eak, through all orders of the conlnlunity ul)on the 
Dlelancholy subject. I suppose it was felt that, eagerly as a 
confutation ought to have been hailed, a. reply which is not 
only no confutation of IllY statements nt all, but not even 
an attenlpt at one, would have Leen a waste of words in 
one of those countries, where it is a fixecl and traditional 
practice to canvass with the uhnost freedOlll all the acts 
of those in public authority, and where this liberty anel 
1mbit of unrestrained discussion are prized as one of the 
very chiefcst and most necessary bul warks, alike to 
IOJalty, to order, and to frceclO1n. 
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3. I have termed the production before me a reply 
which is no confutation, nor even an attemlJt at one: and 
I must frcely confess that my first quarrel is with its 
title. It is called 'A Review of the Errors and l\Iisre- 
presentations published,' and so forth; but, if the oLject 
of a title be to give a correct description, it ought to 
have been denominated 'A Tacit Admission of the 
.Accuracy of Nine-Tenth Parts of the StateInents con- 
tained in Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen.' For 
those ,...ho do not enter into the case, it sounds very well 
when they are told that the errors and Inisrepresentations, 
or, as they have in sonle quarters been called, falsehoods 
and calunulies, of Iny letters have been answered; but I 
now assert, without fear even of challenge, that nine- 
tenths of my 1110st startling assertions are passed by in 
total silence in the apology of the Neapolitan Govern- 
n1Cnt. And I suppose it is no extravagant assUlllption 
if I treat that silence, in an answer that Inade its appear- 
ance three or four months after the parties were made 
acquaintetl with the charges, as simply equivalent to au 
admission of the facts. 
4. Before I enter on particulars, let Ilie observe upon that 
which next after the title nleets the eye in the PíLlllphlet 
before me, its very significant and well-chosen motto; 
en'are, nescire, decipi, et malum et tllrpe dllcimlls. I at 
once l'ecognise both the general truth and the l)articulnr 
application. Notwithstanding the courteous and forbear- 
ing tone of the pamphlet, its writer (whether he be a 
single or a composite person I shalluot stop to inquire) 
felt that he could not do justice to his case-if at lea::;t 
1e imagines it to be a confutation of TIlinc-without 
intÌIllating that to be in-iuformed, to blunder, to be dUl)cd, 
W{1S nothing less tlHtn criminal and basc on t]10 part of 
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ono who undertook to impeach, on grounds so high, a11<l 
in langnu,ge so unn1easured, the proceedings of a Govern- 
lllent. I am certain the writer cannot feel this more 
strongly than I do. Ire-echo the l)rOposition. I sub- 
scribe to the doctrine as cordially, as I profoundly differ 
fi'om some doctrines which he has broached. Launched 
on t1e twentieth year of public life, with my lot cast 
in It stirring country and a stirring time, I cannot 
l)lead the character of a novice in excuse or palliation 
of tcnIerity. 
5. Neither can I t1now the smallest fraction of my 
responsibility for the measure of publication, at the tinIe, 
and under the circulnstances, when it took place, on any 
other pcrson. The appeal to the world which I made ill 
July last, although it canIe out in connection with tho 
llame of the Earl of Aberdeen, was my own act, and my 
own act alone. I very well knew that on the general 
truth of my charges I was staking my own character, 
which, though little in itself, is much to me. I am the 
first, not to admit only, but to urge that to have gathered 
such charges upon hearsay, to have made them my own 
with levity and haste, to have swerved one inch fr
m E!trict 
impartiality through the hope of popular sympathy and 
applause, to have aimed blo,ys at the cause of order and 
stability by exaggerating defects incidental to all govern- 
nlonts, or to havc claimed or exercised, upon any general 
grounds, the functions of a coslnopolite for the rectification 
of the affairs of a foreign country, and by such means to 
have bid for the favour of persons to whose political 
opinions I demur-this would, indeed, have been in Ilie 
conduct crÏll1inal and base; so criminal and so base, 
t1at it would have deserved reprobation only one degree 
less in intensity than tha.t which I invokeLl upon the 
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deeds, which it was my purpose to bran(l with inf
ullY ancl 
shan1e. 
6. TIut, indeed, all these charges of levity, of ignorance) 
of her(1ing with republicans an(l malefactors, an(l the 
rest, are 110t worth (1iscussing; for the whole matter comes 
to one single issue-Are the allegations true, or are they 
false? If they are false, I shall not be the man to quarrel 
with any severity of reproach that may be (1irecte(l against 
me; but if they are true, then I am quite sure the Nea- 
politan Government will take no benefit by insinuating 
doubts whether sentiments like mine, even if well foun(le(l, 
ought to be lllade known,. or by taking any trivial an(l 
irrelevant objection to my personal conduct or qualifi- 
cations. 
7. One word, however, I must expencl on a personal 
1Datter, because it is also a matter of courtesy and feeling. 
It is urgell that, whereas I shoulcl have been receive(l at 
Naples with kin(lness, not only by the l\Iinisters, but by 
the King himself, an(l listened to with attention; yet, 
instea(l of profiting by such opportunities, I was careful (I 
anI now quoting the French version) to see none of the 
l\Iinisters, and no consi(lerable person, an(l di(l not even 
Inftnifcst the usual wish to be presentc(l to the Sovereign. 
8. It is an entire error to suppose that I avoide(l the 
l\Iinisters, or sought in preference the society of persons 
of any other political party. Through the kindness of 
Prince Castelcicala, then Neapolitan Minister in Lon- 
don, I was provide(l with a letter to the Head of the 
Administration, an(l this letter I delivere(l in the usual 
rnanner on the very day after I reached Naples. I thus 
tuuk the only step in my power to turn it to aCcoll11t. 


* 'Rasseglla,' p. 5. 
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I likewise requesteel the British Minister, Sir 'V. Tem1)le, 
to be kinel enough to secure for 111e the 01)portunity of 
paying my hum11e respects to the Sovereign on tIle 
earliest occasion. But it so happened, that there ,,-as no 
occasion of the kind until Illany weeks after Iny arrival 
at Naples. During this interval, I had beCODle gradually 
aware, in a cOllsielerable degree. of the state of things 
which I have endeavoured to describe; and, although I thon 
haa taken no positive resolution on t110 subject, yet I felt 
a deep anxiety that in some 1l1anner the political 1)arty, 
with whose foreign policy I ha(1 been associated, should 
be effectually disconnectec1 from such procec.lings. I 
must confess that arrests, which I saw going 011 around 
me, and with the l)articulars of which I was nlore or less 
acquainteel,l1a(l shocked nle to the very last degree; and 
I now look back on thOln with the same unmitigatec1 
horror. I was, in short, convinceù of thus luucll,-first, 
that I could not with perfect ingenuousness appear in the 
circle of the Court, anel renlain silent upon these 111atters; 
secollelly, that the IDnlaely was deep, mu1 must be dr..}alt 
with 1y influences-friendly, indeed, anc1 considerate- 
but of a weight and authority far different fronl any that I 
coule1 bring to bear by my merely personal representations. 
9. For these reasons, when the tiDle for holding n. 
reception was about to arrive, I beggeel leave of Sir 'V. 
Temple to withdraw the request I had lllacle to him; ana 
I trust it will thuß ap1)ear that, whether I juclgeå cur- 
rectly or otherwise, I was not 1)romptecl by a wanton 
disrespect for constituted authority, or for the Royal 
Person. I hac1 no such BentÏ1nent either towartls the 
person of the King, or towards his throne. l\Iy fervent 
desire was, anel even yet is, that that throne DULY be 
cstablishc(1 in truth alHI rigllteouF;llcsR; fi}H1 )nr dce-I> 
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conviction of tbe revolutionary tenelency of the pro- 
ceedings against which I wrote, was with nle one very 
strong reason for attempting their exposure. 
10. I will now proceed to lweseut the balance-sheet, 
which the GoVel'lllUent of :Kal)les and the public are alike 
entitleLl to demand of me. I shall state distinctly, how 
nmny awl which of the allegations contained in DIY Two 
Letters to Lorcl Aberdeen I think it Iny duty to qualify; 
what and how lllany of the1n are seriously contested. It 
will readily be believeel that the time, which has elapsed 

ince my first publication, has not been barren of fre8h 
infol'lnation to DIe; but I feel so convinced both of the 
sufficiency in amount of the statements already before 
the wOl-ld, and of the demonstrative confil'lllation they 
have now received, that I shall introduce no new heads 
of charge, anel shall be very sparing of new illustrations 
of charges already made, except in the few cases whero 
they have been questioned. One effective weapon I 
elelibCl'ately refrain from using, I nlean the startling 
enumeration of my uncontested accusations; for feeling 
is already awake, anel I do not wish, where I can help 
it, to cloud the serenity of the public judglllent. Only 
to this proposition I must formally draw attention, anel 
claim assent: what lIas not been contestee 1 is admitted; for 
the apologist distinctly declares, in his intro(luction ana 
elsewhere, that he will deal with the entire case;* "will 
restore those facts which have been exaggerateel to their 
correct proportions; ,,-ill point out those that are wholly 
unfounded; and will expose those that are calumnions." 
Again, to all the ca1u1unies which I have spread he will 
"do exact and mnplc justice." t 


.. 'Rassegna,' p. .). 


t Ibid. p. 8. 
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11. As I do not intend gratuitously to enlarge the lament.. 
able catalogue of my facts, so neither shall I neeellessly 
reiterate lny vehenlcnt and unqualified language. To gibbet 
infamy such a
 that of the President Navarro and tho 
l\Iinister reccheneda, is a task which, like that of the 
executioner, somebody nlust !)erform for the benefit of 
society; au(l I have performecl it. But no man should 
needlessly return to the loathsome eletails of such a 
business. In these pages, accordingly, I shall not insert 
a wOI'd except such as seems absolutely demanded by the 
course anel aim of my argument. The strong language 
of my Letters I leave upon record; simply saying, that I 
wish any the least 113.rt of it could with lH'olH'iety be 
either repented, qualified, or withdrawn. 
12. Passing by, then, the statelnents which no nttenlpt 
is made to dislHlte, I shall ndvert, firstly, to those whicI], 
being contradicted, are also proved to be erroneous, or 
which, upon the whole, I see reason to withdraw; 
Rccondly, to those which are indeed contradicted without 
Iny having founel any cause to reccde from them; thirdly, 
to those which are noticed with the apparent intcntion 
l110re or less of leaving an impression that they havo been 
contradicted, but without any real contra<.liction at all. 
I must likewise notice cursorily a fourth and a singular 
class; that, namely, of contradictions which have been 
volunteereel by zealous defenelers of the Neapolitan 
Government, but which, instead of being taken up and 
al10pted by its recognised and official ae1 vocate, are passccl 
by in total and very significant silence. 
13. (1.) Of the first of these classes I shall rapielly 
dispose. 
a. I have learned nothing to confirm the statement, 
whieh I reportec1 as probably though not certainly truf\, 
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that Settembrini has been tortured. * I therefore think 
it nlY duty to withdraw'it, although it is not met by the 
Neapolitan Government with an explicit denial. 
b. I have committed an error in saying he wp,s con- 
denlned to double irons for life.t Double irons form no 
part of the sentence of the ergaslolo, which was his com- 
mutccl sentence. 
c. I have stated that six Judges were dismissell at 
Reggio, upon presuming to acquit a batch of political 
prisoners.:t: This is an error. The statement should 
have been, that three were dismisssd, and three removed 
to other posts. This removal is not an uncommon, nor an 
ineffective, mode of punisl1ment. 
d. I have stated that seventeen invalids were massacred 
in the prison of Procida on the occasion of the revolt. I 
believe this also to be an error. 
e. I have stated that certain prisoners acquitted in the 
trial of the Unità Italiana were, when I last heard of 
them, still in prison. This is calculatecl to convey an 
inlpression that they were detained for some considerable 
time after acquittal, which is not correct. The' Review' 
states, and I do not dispute it, that the acquitted prisoners 
were released after the lapse of only two days. 
Such is the list of retractations I have to make. 
14. I have been much criticised for constantly using the 
expressions "I believe," "I have heard," "It was stated 
to me," and the like, instead of pursuing the simple strain 
of assertion throughout: and it has been strangely in- 
ferrecl, that I raked together mere hearsay and rumonr, 
and inculpated a Government on the strength of them. 
I did endeavour with laborious care to appreciate, and, 


* First letter, p. 187. 


t Ibid. p. 187. 


t Il)"d. p. 201. 
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by these phrases and otherwise, to gi vo my readers the 
.. 
lneans of in some degree appreciating, the evidence, vary- 
ing in amount, for each one of my allegations. The 
result now l>roves, that I have been successful beyontl my 
utInost hopes. The words that I used nlost lightly, upon 
1)l'esU111Ption ratheJ: than knowledge, were words of COlll- 
Inendatioll with respect to an indiviJual in high station. 
Not one among the whole list of accusations restecl 
Ul)on hearsay. Everyone of them had either demonstra- 
tive evitlence or reasonable and probable evidence in its 
favour. It may now be f:ecn, in these Imges, how small 
and insignificant a fraction of error lllade its way into thf\ 
Letters. 
15. For, having given my rctractations above, I nlust 
gl1arcl the reader against supposing, either that those 
{,l'l'oneous allegations iluputeJ to the Neal>olitan Govern- 
111ent what was worse than many of nlY unquestionetl 
and {tcln1ÏtteJ statOlllents, and thus Leightenecl the general 
colourillg of tho picture, or that, in correcting IllY details, 
I anl preparccl to recede frolll the substance of anyone 
of the charges. 
rrhough Settclllbrilli has not been tortured, it Il1USt not 
be assumecl that torture is an instruluent frOln which, whell 
convcnient, the pulice always shrillk; or that IllY Ílnpu- 
tation of it is the first they have heard. * The a::;sertioll 
that corporal agony is inflictecl, and that without judicial 
authority, by the Neapolitan police in the IJrisons, I now 
llmke with coufillcnco. The fact tlutt it is utterly illegal 
unha.ppily does not afford the very faintest prcSUlllptiull, 
to the contrary. 
16. Again, while stating that Settelnbl'illi is not in 


* :-\ee, for example, the' Prote;-;tation du Peuple des Deux Sieile:::,' 
traw:Jated 1 y Hicciardi, Paris, HHtI, p. 31. 
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<<1ou1le irons, I do not n1Cau to mitigate the general idea 
I have given of his cruel and \Vicked punishment. lIe is 
confined, with eight morc prisoners, at San Stefano, in a 
room sixteen palmi squarc, which they are ncver allowed 
to leave: one of them named CDjazzo, a man condemned 
for lllurder forty-nine years ago, who boasts of having at 
different times murdered thirt.y-five persons. Several of 
these exploits he has cOlllmittecl in the prison upon his 
companions; ancl I have Leen assured that the murders 
in this Ergastolo have exceeded fifty in a single year. 
'Vhat kind of protection, I want to know, is thus afforded 
to the life of Settembrini ? 
17. Again, as to the disn1Ïssal of Judges. I will not weary 
the reader of these pages with all the details of IHean and 
shameful revenge which have been used to beat down the 
high spirit of the legal profession in the persons of the 
judges. But even the la.st few weeks have afforded a fresh 
instance. The political trial called that of the Pugnala- 
tori has recently been conclucled in N'aples. Death \\as 
demanded on the part of the Government; but the sen- 
tences passed \Vere principally to banishluent. The 
capital was in amazement at the boldness of the Judges: 
and well it lnight. Since then two of them ha,e been 
dismissed; what is to happen further time will show. 
But this was not all. The Government have actually ap- 
l)ointed a cOllln1Ïssion ûf review to correct this lenient 
sentence! I add to this, that, on the occasion of another 
l'ecent trial, an officer of the executive power \,"as place(l 
in the very chamber of the Judges, when they met 
together to consult upon their sentence. * 


* One w(Jl',l in l'ègal'Ù tû salari,'s of J ndges. I mentioned the highest 
aialary paid; Lut I may gin a hdtel' illea uf the general scale by 
tatmg 
IV. G 
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18. It has been said I spoke disrospectfully of the Nea- 
politan J ueIges. * Certåinly, I endeavoured to do so of 
IUfinyof thmn. But those who blamo me should recollect 
that I dare not lwaise. To be tho object of my commen- 
dation, insignificant as it is, woulcl be a burden, in Naples, 
,vhich few excel)t the very highest could bear. 
I could havo founel thero nlCn, and classes of men, 
worthy to be praised with all the fervonr of thought and 
language that the heart of man can prompt; but stern 
l)rnclenco haH restrainecl 111e froln offering to thell1 the 
fatal gift. 
lU. And now for the massacre perpetrated at Procida 
by the gendm'mi, and rewardecl by the Government. I can 
l)erceive the source of tho error into which I fell. For 
though invalids were not slain on that deplorable occasion, 
yet l)risoners who took refuge anll hicl under beds were 
dragged forth, and shot in cold blood by the gendarmi 
after order had been restorecl. This was on the day of 
the riot or revolt. On the 26th and on the 28th of June, 
when it had long been quenched in blood, the work of 
slaughter was renewed. I believe I rather under than 
over stated the total loss of life: ancl two officers-not, as 
I said, one-received promotion or honours for this 
abOlnillable cnornlity. 
20. I ought to ada that I never said the unfortunate 
victinlS were political prisoners. But I cannot quit the 
subject without noticing the surprising fact that the N ea- 
politan Government actually find fault with TIle in this 


that there is an hospital in Naples, where the annual charge, di,"iderl 
by the number of patients, yield" a quotient larger than the salary 
very commonly paid to a .Judge. 
* 'Ras".' p. 51). 
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caso for reviving the discussion of a superannuated anel 
obsolete occurrence. * The massacre took place in June 
1848; and, at the time when the apologist, penned this 
strange criticism, his employers were trying smne men, 
und detaining hundreds more untried in l)rison, on tlle 
plea or pretext of acts they ha(l done in 
Iay of the san1e 
year! Thus, then, against mercy there is a statute of 
liInitations; but vengeance nlust never die. 
21. An(l now as to the detention of acquitted persons. 
Criminal laws, and Courts, are commonly founded on the 
principle that men are to be treated as innocent until they 
are founel to be guilty; and, à fm.tim'i, tbat they are to 
be treated as innocent when they have been found inno- 
cent. But in Naples the principle is, first, that men 
are to be treated as guilty until they are prove(l to be 
innocent; and, secondly, that they may still be treated 
as guilty when they have been found not guilty. }'or 
a verdict or sentence favourable to the accused can rarely 
an10unt to a positive establishment of his innocence. 
The issue raised is not, was he innocent? but, was he 
guilty? Fronl the nature of the case, the failure to prove 
guilt will rarely involve proof of innocence: and at 
Naples, ihe most favourable reply he can hope froin the 
Court amounts to this, that no sufficient proof of guilt 
has been laid before it; a lame, doubtful, floundering ac- 
quittal. But such proof of guilt måy be forthcon1ing at a 
subsequent period; his having been tried now is no reason 
why he should not be tried again, but rather in the nature 
of a reason why he should. Taken at the best, a favour- 
able judgment only replaces the subject of it in the posi- 
tion in which he stood before, of a person suspecto(l by 


II< 'nas<.' p. 5i3: un 'ricto Jaffo, a stale or moulcir fad. 
H 2 
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the police, and deemed by theDl capable either of political 
critue, or of knowing, or of being related to, 01' conncctc<l 
with, SOllIe Olle capable of it. 
\.n ample reason, surc1y, 
fur detaining him in l)rison, on prudcntial grounds, and 
with a view to further investigations. 'Yho could com- 
}}la1n of so reasonable a discretion intrusted to the police, 
eSl}ecially wben it is considered, as the 'Review' informs 
us, that the mmnbcrs of that corps enjoy, except as to 
those in its inferior ranks, a <1egree of estimation with the 
public varying according to their lnerits I * 
22. I shall now give a painful proof that this is a true 
l)icture of the IH'actices at Naples; specifying that I 
might sUl1ply others more flagrant still. 
In tbe 11lonth of K ovembcr last (anJ I have heard of 
no cbange since that date, now two IliOD ths back) there 
were in the prison of San Franccsco, at Naples, seventeen 
Iu'ïests, some of thOln holding ecclesiastical dignities and 
IH'ofessorial chairs. I do not llleall that there wcre no 
more than seventeen; but that of seventeen I anI about to 
speak. Five of thCln Lad been tried; twelve were in the 
hands of the police without having beoll tried. One or 
two of these twol ve only, I believe, had been even 
charged. One of the twelve, neither tried nor clmrgec1, 
was a chronic invalid of fourscore years old. I have the 
ternlS for which nine out of the twelve had been thuA 
detained. Three of them were so short as eight Illonths 
only; two had been thus detained for thirty ana thirty- 
one months respectively. 
23. But I lllust state the cases of the other five. One 
of them had been arrested on charges of which he was 
acquitted, but was serving 11 sentence of two years under 
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fresh counts, laid in virtue of a decree which was passec1 
five 111011ths after his arrest. A second had been tried, 
found guilty, suffercd the whole of his sentence, and was 
still detained in prison by the police. The remaining 
three ha<.1 been charged, tried, and acquitted by the 
Grand Criminal Court, but after acquittal they had still 
been kept in prison; the first I know not how long, tho 
second for eight nlonths, and the third for fifteen. This 
nlay sound strange, but there is no marvel in Naples 
without a sister to it. For a certain Raffaelle Valerio 
was charged in the cause of the Fifth Se})temùer, though 
he had alleged in his first exan1Ïnation that he had been 
arrested two months before that date, and was in prison 
at the time of the alleged offence. No notice was taken 
of this statmnent. 'Vhen the trial actually can1e on, but 
not till then, the allegation was inquired into and found 
true, and he was acquitted. In the nleantime, he bad 
spent thirty-three more months in prison. 
2-1. I shall not give all the particulars of the condition 
of the priests to ".hOlU I have referred, but a few only. 
They are irnlu-isoned, thell, in defiance even of a rescript 
of the reactionary period, dated June 1850, against pre- 
ventive arrests in the case of priests. They are confined 
in a prison. chiefly used as an hospital; of course for the 
henefit of their health. They are allowed, for clothing 
and nutintenance, the liberal sum of six grains, about two- 
pence halfpenny, a day, 0.11(1 even this they have had 
a hard struggle to keep. They are still, however, as 
priests, spared from the floggings, which the police in- 
flicted ul)on members of the other learned professions; 
but they have the affliction of living in a place where 
herds of young lads, taken up for petty offences, are kept 
for months anrl Jearf;, without care or di
cipIine, and are 
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inured to tho general l)l'actice of vices too horrible to 
. 


lUtl11e. 
I havo now, I think, made good the undertaking with 
which I entered on this class of statelllents. 
25. (II.) The next portion of l11Y task is to deal with 
the points in which the Neapolitan Government have con- 
troverted the substance of my inculpatory statements, but 
in which I find no cause to receùe from, and more cause 
to heighten, thenl. 
The material contradictions, then, of my letters, which 
fall into this class, arc as follows:- 
a. I have stated, that at the tinle when I left Naples 
"fi trial was expected to COl1le on immediately, in which 
the nU111ber charged was between four and five hundred ;"* 
and tho rCl)ly is that the" Act of ,A,ccusation," publishe<l 
on the 11th of last June, contained the precise nUlllber of 
thirty-seven. 
I adhere to my statement as it stands; adding that all 
these men, charged for the events of l\Iay 1848, had 
already received an amnesty for those acts, solemnly 
published on the 2,:1th of that Inonth, but since declare(l 
llull by Navarro and his collcagues. 
I admit that. forty-six only, not thirty-seven as tho 
Review states, were formally indicted by the Government 
in Naples before the Court. But at the same titne were 
instituted two similar trials for the same events in the 
IH'ovinces of Salerno and '].1orra c1i Lavoro respectively, 
tho first of which incluc1ecl fifty-four pel'sons, and the 
Rccond forty-six. Thus then the number of thirty-seven 
is at once l'aisccl to one hundred and forty-six !)ersons. 
26. But t.his is far below my numb cr. 'Vhat then became 
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of the residue? An hunch'ed were, as we have seen, 
disposed of by processes in other provinces; and I have 
before me the" 'Reqlâsitorie ed Att-i di Accllsa' in the 
cause, from which it appears that the number of persons 
whose names were included in the process by the Procu- 
rator-General was three hundred and twenty-six. Thus 
we have a total of four hlmdrecl and twenty-six, which 
seerns pretty well to warrant my statement, that the 
number was" between four and five hundred." But even 
this was not the limit; for the words are judiciously added,. 
"together with others not yet well enough known ! " 
It is quite true, however, but in no way weakens my 
statement, that the trials of these three hundred and 
twenty-six were not at once proceeded with. 
"or three 
of the whole nUlllber, and thr.ee only, the process was 
unanimously declared extinct, upon a ground, the suffi- 
ciency of which cannot well be doubted: they were dead. 
27. I will now show how these three hunch'ed and 
twenty-six were disposed of in the month of June last. 
The papers against them amounted to 227 volumes; 
and it was doubtless found necessary to reduce the 
nlunbers who were to be included in one and the same 
trial. The Procurator-General, accordingly, demanded 
that the court should commence forthwith the trial in the 
cases of forty-six, alid the process of j uJgment as in con- 
tumacy against fift)T; should give warrant
 of arrest 
(which it will be remeIllbel'ed commonly follow arrest) 
against three; should dÏ1'ect further examination ancl 
prosecution of the cause against two groups, one of 
twenty-nine, and the other of fifty-seven; should sus- 
pend proceedings against two other groups, one of fifty- 
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nine, and the other of seventy-five; should rCluit two to 
the loci'd judges; extin
uish the process for three who 
wero dead; and declare in respect of two that there WfiS 
no ground for any proceeding against thenl. 
28. These de111ands were voted by the Judges, with some 
trivial variations, and one more significant. It relates to 
the two living men, whom, ,,"ith the three dead, it was 
IH'O!)OSl:)tl by the Govenl1ncnt to let off. The language 
of tho Procurator-General was strong. He declares there 
,vas no shadow of evil1ence against tlle first of them, 
while excellent reports of his political conduct bad been 
l'eceived. His nan1e was Leol)oldo Tarantino. Tho 
other was named Giacomo Tofani; he had been arrested 
because he bore tho san10 nanlO with another person 
wh01n tho police wanted to get' bold of; and the mauneI' 
in Naples is, if there is a suspicion against John Jone
, 
but there fire two John J onoses, ana it is not known which 
may be the man, to take both. Thus it had llal>penec1 
that Giacon10 Tofani had been arrested by mistake. On 
these tolerably sufficient grounds, then, the Procurator- 
Gencral desirecl the release of these two. 'Vill it bo 
believed that thore was a division among the judges upon 
the question of releasing then1? It was carried, indeed; 
but the language of the judges in régard to tbese men 
was, that the proofs ngaillst then1 were vague, and pre- 
pond6rated for their innocence rather than their guilt.. 
'Vhat keenness of scent, wbat fidelity of instinct, what 
appetite for condemnation! The I)fosecutor declares one 
case to be a simple mistake; tl1e other without a tittle of 
evidence; and tbe judges find by a majority that on the 
whole the evidûllce preponder
ltes, forsooth, for innocence! 
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29. But I said, anel I say agn.in, every fresh investiga- 
tion usually tends to heighten, and not extenuate, these 
proceedings. I admitted incautiously* tbat the Govern- 
lllent had laid aside-meaning they had abandoned-the 
charge founded on the falllous forgery, in the case of 
Poerio. I was wrong. That forgery is still alive. In 
this same cause of May 15 are the nalnes of Poerio and 
Dragonetti; anel it is expressly voted by the judges that 
the case of this prosecution (that is to say, upon the 
forgeel letter) is reserved for further investigation.t 
Dragonetti remains untrieel in luison all the while. 
30. Lastly; such being the numbers, and such the facts, 
the Government has packed the court (the First Chamber) 
with a majority of judges who may be depended on for 
rigour. At their head is, as usual, the Shallleless fore- 
head of Navarro. Radice, who could not be truste<.1, 
having in a previous trial voted for acquittal, was trans- 
lated to the Second Chamber. His place is supplied by 
"K"icola l\Iorelli, on whom full reliance may be placed; 
and who, with Canofari, Cicero, and ,....itale, aU gathered 
round :Kavarro, will in due time do full justice to the 
cause of order, as it is understood by them. Nay more; 
to nleet the possible case of an accidental vacancy, l\Ian- 
darini is in readiness as a Supplente. He has just been 
made Caralie1'e; and is supposed to know something of 
tho authorship of the Rassegna; or Review of the Two 
Let tel's. 
I have now done with the cause of the 15th of 1\Iay; 
and I really must ask w bat fatuity it was that temptec1 thp 
Keapolitan apologist to venture upon such a ground? 
31. b. I have stated, and the point is one of importancc, 
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that the accusation of J ervolino "formecl the solo roal 
basis of tho trial and condemnation of Poerio." * This 
is contradicted by tho Reply; t and an animatecl defence 
is offered on behalf of Jervolino. He, I have no doubt, 
is a worthy repre
entativc of the class to which he be- 
longs; a class, occupying a high place in the working 
lllachinery of the Neapolitan Government; a class, whose 
character has been drawn once and for ever by 1\Ianzoni 
in those burning words, "diventando infami, rimanevano 
OSCll1'i." t It is also observed, with an unconsciousness 
altogether worthy of notice, that, even although a portion 
of Jervolino's evi(lence shoulLl have been disproved by its 
own self-contradiction, it does not follow but that the rest 
of it n1Ïght be true. The notion of public justice and 
lllorality involved in a I'emark like this is worth far more, 
than pages of arguillent or invective from an opponent, in 
revealing, and' in realising to the minùs of foreigners, 
the real spirit and character of the political system of 
Naples. 
32. I have then to repeat my statement, that Poerio was 
condemllccl only on the evidence of the 11aid informer 
J ervolino. I aad, that this took place though evidence 
was offered of his being paid; and though, by the law 
of Nal)les, the evidence of a paid illformer cannot be 
rûcei ved. 
l\Iy assertion was supportecl by a reference to certain 
evidence of Romeo and l\Iargherita, with reasons why it 
coula not stand. There was, moreover, another piece of 
hearsay evidence, which I thought not worth mention; for 
it went merely to the point that a luan called Cantone 
was Inaking use of Poerio's name to recommend himself, 
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without any proof or pre!=:un1ption that he had authority 
so to employ it. Now I do not really believe, that the 
mind of any judge was, or could be, influenced by testi- 
mony of such a nature, which at the most could only havo 
been used as a clue to further inquiries. 
33. c. I stated, that the fate of Poerio and his com- 
}}anions hae1 been aggravated, since my departure fro1l1 
Naples, by their reilloval to Ischia. 
The Official Reply assures us of various recent relaxa- 
tions of some importance. I know from other sources, 
that Poerio was in the hospital during the autumn: ac- 
cording to the custom, he was not chained, while there, 
to another person; be, however, carriee1 his own chain. 
At another time he ,,-as released from the double chain, 
nnd was himself chained to a ring in the centre of tho 
floor, I believe called the puntale, instead. 
I l'ejoice in any amelioration of such a lot; and tho 
even l)artial escft!}e frOlll double chaining is the escape 
from a horror which, for a gentleman, cannot be exag- 
gerated. 
34. But I grieve to say that my statement was but too 
strictly true. Bad as was the condition of Poerio and 
his fellow-sufferers at Nisic1a, it was greatly, and, I fear, 
purposely, aggravated by the removal. One word, how- 
ever, upon Nisiela. It is denied * that the Bagni are 
under the care of his Royal Highness tho Conte di Aquila, 
of whom I hael saiel that, as Admiral, he had charge of 
the island. But it is not denied, that an order 'was sent 
by his Royal Highness to enforce at that time the use of 
double irons in the prison; anel the fact, I believe, is, 
that I was inaccurate in stating the Prince had charge of 
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the island as adnlÍral: he has, however, in that capacity
 
together with other "Rami al-ieni delta Real Jla1'ina," 
cllarge of tho fm,zati or convicts. It is ac1n1Ìtted * tl1at 
Palumbo visited the prison in the capacity of a subordi- 
nate officer to the King's brother. Thus IllY as
ertions 
are made con1pletely good. But it is boasted, forsooth, 
that he dill not deprive smno of the prisoners, who 
wore in the best circUlustances, of the mattresses they 
llad, by their own means, procured. I will add, whilo 
touching upon mattresses, anothor fact. Kisco was carried 
while ill to Nisida. On arriving thero he was put into 
the beJ, and made to use the bed-linen, of a patient who 
had just before elicel of consuD1ption. 
35. Upon arriving at Ischia, the prisoners removell 
thitIwr were put into filthy dens, so contrived that a 
sentry had the power of seeing and hearing whatever 
paRsed in thClll. 'Vith this sentry was a cOlli!)anioD, who 
was SUPI)liod with that 111Ïld recipe for preserving order, a 
stock of hand grenades. Though the prisoners had never 
been out of custody, they wore subjected to a personal 
search, much n10re luinute than decent. Their money, 
linen, and utensils were taken from them. The boast of 
perIuitteù mattresses does not reach to Ischia; for three 
months they had to sleep upon the stoneb. For tl1Cir moals, 
they were allowed neither seat, table, nor cup. Cups, it 
may be said, were hardly wanted; for their allowance of 
water was reduced to three Neapolitan pounds (36 ounces) 
per clay, of bad quality. There, too, a navy surgeon was 
placed in disponibilitèt, something between suspension untl 
clisn1Ìssal "ith us, for having inconveniontly certified the 
ill-health of a prisoner. To us it may sound less, tha.n 
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it was felt by thelll to be, that in the hot 11lonth lif June 
they, the pulitical convicts, were (1 believe, exclusively) 
ordered to wear their thick and heavy (l1'ess of coarse 
woollen an (1 leather, both in and out of doors. 
36. A woman of abandoned profligacy, whose name I 
forbear to mention, ruled the house of the conullandant ; 
insulte(l tho prisoners, and the women of their families, 
when applying for admission to see them, at her will; and 
caused a serjeant to be sentenced to confinement fur 110t 
having forced the wife of one of them to part with tho 
infant at her breast, when she was entering to see her hus- 
band. And, on1Ïtting other l)articulars, I shall conclude 
with stating that these gentlemen were compelled to attend 
the floggings inflicted in this bagllo for various offences 
on the vilest of the convicts, the refuse of the refuse of 
ll1aukincl. Such are the accounts that I have received 
through channels that cOlnmand my belief. I will not, 
indeed, believe that those in authority at Naples are aware 
of all this. I will hope that, as to nluch of it, they are l110re 
grossly darkened than the most careless gatherer of hear- 
say rumours among the butterfly visitors of Naples; but 
I really must remind them of their appropriate motto, 
crra'1"e, nC8circ, dccipi, et malum et lllrpe dltcimlls. 
37. Of the e1fect upon the health of the prisoners tbat 
such treatment must produce, it is painful to make an 
estimate. And, were anything 'too strange to be woven 
into this melancholy tissue of fact that eclipses fictiun, I 
shoulcl have rcceivct1 with incredulity the furtber state- 
lllent, that Pironte, when suffering uncleI' a paralytic affec- 
tion, was not suffered to enter the hospital; ancl that oral 
orders were given by General Prtluillbo that only three 
(,f the political cOllvicts shou1(1 at any tin1C be allowed 
to be rcceive(l there at once! 
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But I n1ust not Olllit to call attention to the statistics 
of tho results. They were, I believe, as follows, as early 
fiS Septen1ber last. Seventeen porsons had been con- 
demned to irons in the preceding February. Three of 
th01n were by that time ill at Ischia; ono fit Piedigrotta; 
three at Pescara; while three n10re, l\Iarghorita, ,r a11o, 
ana Vellucci, wore dead. Surely, then, the gallows may 
well be sparod ! 
38. (III.) Passing on from the contradictions thus offered 
n1e, I have next to deal with the cases in which the sem- 
blance of a contradiction to my statements is put forth, 
find I am, of course, found guilty of exaggeration or 
calumny; whilo any real contradiction, snch as can be 
dragged forth to light and brought to account, is care- 
fully avoided. 
a. Thus there is a vory long statement * made of the 
process prescribed or indicated by law for the treatment 
of offenders, which is meant to be taken as a reply to my 
charges on that head. 
But the author has passed by the fact that my main 
charge against the Government is its utter lawlessness. 
I am obliged to repeat it: and I say there is no body of 
brigands in the country which breaks the laws of Naples 
with the same harllihood, or on the same scale, as does 
the Government by tho hands of its agents. 
The law of Naples, however, is not that which my 
Reviewer has stated it to be. The law of N al)les is tho 
Constitution of 1848. That is the law which is systema- 
tically, continually, and in all points broken by the 
Government. But even the older, and the newer, laws of 
the absolute Kings of Naples are broken also in the n10st 
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flagrant manner. In some points, probably, they are 
not; namely, where they need no breaking; and where 
their character is already harsh and cruel, as I believe to 
be the case with the law of treason generally. Again, 
what need to break the law in a point like that where the 
author tells us * that in all Stato offences the police l11ay 
arrest and detain prisoners WitlZOlLt being confined to any 
limit of time? 
39. I shonlel, however, be abusing the patience of the 
reader, were I to discuss anew that part of the subject 
which relates to the arrest, prosecution, and trial of those 
who bave been so unbappy as to become objects of the 
suspicion, malice, cupidity, or vindictiveness of the police. 
For it has already been siftecl to the bOttOI11, in a work 
prepared, indeed, and publisheel "ithout IllY privity, but 
which has fallen uncleI' my eye; it is entitled' A detailed 
Exposure of the Apo]ogy put forth by the Neapolitan 
Government,'t and has evidently been drawn up with a 
carefulness and knowledge equal to the singular ability 
it displays. It is only lest the circumstance of its 
being anonyInous should slacken the interest its title 
would create, that I have thought it my duty to make 
this reference. 
40. b. Again, when I have stated, as an eye-witness, 
that prisoners in the Vicaria are brought upstairs to tho 
doctors, instead of being visited by them, according to 
the rules, it is no answer to me to say that the physicians 
of Naples are highly respected, anel discharge all their 
duties honourably. Anel as I am thus met, I will go 
further, and say, the medical men of Naples exercise 
their profession as regards State prisoners in fear and 
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trenlbling, and that the
T arc frequently compelled, by 
the fear of the displeasure of GovernmeI
t, and of the lo
s 
of their bread if they make an inconvenient report, to con- 
sider the wishes and purposes of the police, in stating 
their professional opinions, rather more than the health 
of the prisoners. 
41. c. Again, I stated * that Pironte was confined for 
two months before his sentence in a cell at the Vicaria 
eight feet square, with two companions, lighted only by 
a grating at the top, out of which they could not see. 
I am told in reply t that Pironte wrote his defence in 
this den. and that the present IGng shut u}) the dark 
subterranean dungeons. But I novel' said it was dark; 
never said it was subterranean: and I anl I11et with mere 
sound and vapour, instead of plain answers to plain and 
pointed allegations. I must, however, observe on a strange 
proceeding. In this and several instances, Iny charges, 
in order that they nlay afford some matter for contra- 
diction, are very grossly nlistl'anslated,:J: and the answer 
given is given only to the sense thus put upon them. 
42. Yet, although this pretended Reply does not con- 
tradict me, I lllust contradict ii. I know not what refine- 
nlCnts nlay enter into tho strict definition of a cl'imillale ; 
but I say that the dungeons are not shut up. Porcari was 
ill a dungeon last }"'ebruary, untried. He is there still. 
11ere, aga.in, I am nlet "ith a make-believe reply, and told 
that the name l\Iaschio belongs to a pronlenade in the 
highest part of the Castle of Ischia, and that there are 
cells near it for such prisoners as have broken the rules of 
the Bagno. 'Vhat have we to do with them? I statecl9 
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that Porcari was lying untried in a dark dungeon, 
twenty-four feet, or else palms, below the level of the 
sea: I believe I should have said of the ground. This 
statenlent is not (lenietl. I will now enlarge it, by add- 
ing that, in this horrible condition; he is conlpleting the 
third year of his imprison men Beyond the })]ace in 
which he is immured, nothing can be known of him. 
The COlllmonest prudence forbid8 communication about him 
with the only !)crson allowed to visit him in that Stygian 
abyss-his wife. And we must recollect that, had he 
escaped, she might probably have been taken in his stea(l. 
For it is a practice of the chosen defenders of order and the 
public peace at Kaples, if they are in search of a political 
susI)ect, and conceive he has absconded, to arrest and 
detain indefinitely any of his relations they please; for 
is it not possible tbat they may know whither he is gone? 
43. I do not speak at randonl. About one year ago, 
a Neapolitan named l\Iorice rua(le his 'escape ÍI'Oln his 
country. In June last his household, consisting e.-cclllsirely 
of 'Women, was subjected to one of those nocturnal visits 
fronl the police which I have elsewhere described. 1'hey 
carried off one of his two sisters, and an age(l donlestic 
servant; they moreover apprehended a Inale relative, who 
was the stay and adviser of the fanlily. The second and only 
remaining sÏster they humanely left, to enjoy her freedom 
as she might. Nay, surh was the èxcess of leniency, that 
the old servant, accused of nothing, was released after 
two nlonths' confinement. ffhe male relative and the 
arrested sister were still, in November last, expiating 
the criIne of their relationship. The treatment of these 
women by the gendarnles was such, that Olie of that body, 
under the 01'(101'8 of a foreign soldier not dead to the 
spirit of his luofession, receive(l a severe flogging fur it. 
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Inllcec1, I ]utve been infornled that, for two months, tIle 
sister thus arrested was confined in a cell along with two 
comnlon prostituteA. I could add other instances of COll- 
finement in c1'iminali or dungeons, by ,vhich I undershuH1 
the Apologist to mean cells cOffilnonly underground, anc1 
wholly or almost without light. But it is needless. :For 
l1Ïs assertion on this heac1, although luade to carry half 
a page * of eulogy and adulation, seOIns to be cautiously 
restricted at the close to this, that there are now no 
unlighted cells below the level of tho earth in the lmrti- 
cular prison of the 'Ticaria, which aUIounts to but little, 
and was scarcely worth his while to state. 
44. d. I come next to the n108t important of these cases, 
namely, the question of the number of political prisoners 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, which has been made 
the great rallying point for the defenders of the N eapolitau 
Government, and the nutin source and stay of invective 
against me. Let us now come to the facts. 
Tho substance of D1Y own statement t on this point 
is as follows: 1. That "the general belief is, that 
tho prisoners for political offences in the kingdOln 
of the Two Sicilies are between fifteen or t\venty and 
thirty thousand." 2. That, for myself, "I do believe 
that twenty thousand is no unreasonable cstinlate." 3. 
That "there can be no certainty on the point," as all 
" means of accurate information" arc withhelJ. 4. That 
my statement had" been met by an assertion p ur l)ortil1g 
to be founded on returns, tha.t illstea.d of twenty thousand 
there were a.bout two thousand."::: " Let the N ea!)olitan 
Government," I added, "have the full benefit of the con- 
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tl'acliction I have mel1tioncc1;" l1pcn which I, however, 
suspended nlY own judgment. 
45. Upon reviewing these passages, the only fault I have 
to find with them, strange to say, is this, that they admit 
too nluch in favour of the N eaI>olitan Qovernuwnt. \Vhen 
I wrote the passages last quoted, I had seen a dispatch 
from Naples, which alluded to certain Returns of the 
llunlber of prisoners, as a contradiction of my statement; 
but I had not seen the Returns thmnselves; and hence, 
not doubting that they were what they were describeel 
to be, I adopted that description, anel too eagerly anel 
promptly announcecl that the Neapolitan GoverUlnent 
reduced the twenty thousand to two thousand, an(1 this 
upon the strength, as alleged, of official Returns. 
46. But, the moment that these Returns met IllY eye, 
I coulcl not fail to observe that, though carefully paradeel 
as a contradiction to my allegation, they were even with- 
out the smallest impeachment of their bona fides, no con- 
tradiction at all; and they left the question exactly where 
they found it, yet subject to the generall'ule, as I think, 
that what is not contradicted in an official Answer is 
really confessed. 
I say, without the smallest impeachment of their bona 
fides. I shall raise no question about Cav. Pasqualoni 
or Signor Bartolomucci, by whom they are attested, 
although I ought to state that this has been done pub- 
licly by others as to the secon(1 of these functionaries ;* 
Imt in justice to nlY subject, I HUlst observe, that mnong 
ourselves, in a contested 111atte1', any Rctul:ns incapaLle 
of verification would be receive(1 as so l11uch waste-l)aper. 
On grounds the most broad an(l general, they can only 
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deserve crcdit with the nation when the nation has sonle 
control over them; SOIl1E! n1eo.n8 of inquiring whether they 
are correct, of exposing where they are wrong, of punish- 
ing where they are corrupt. 
47. The responsibi1ity of public functionaries, and a free 
press for the detection of frau(l or error, are the essential 
conditions of credibility in such documents. Of neither of 
these is there the faintest shadow in Kaples. Even in the 
point of mere good faith, 'lvlLOSC goocl faith is it on which 
we are to rely? Not the good faith of Bartolonu1Cci and 
Pasqualoni, who sit 11eaceably in their official rooms in 
Naples, but the good faith of son1cbody in Bari, in Reggio, 
in Teramo, in Cosenza, and so forth; somebody who, unless 
1e be a happy exception to general rules in those latitudes, 
is ready at any nlonlent to break, for a piastre, any rule 
under which he is charged tu act; somebody who sends 
up his schedulc, say frOIH Bari, when the public there 
have no knowledge that he is fralning it, just as when it is 
published they will have no n1eans of testing it; indeed, 
if they attempted to question it, they would promptly rank 
as enemies of order, and be ac1dc<.l to the nun1bel' of those 
,vho are the unfortunate subjects of the Return. 
48. But now I will analyse the headings of these 
Rcturns,and will show that I aIli strictly accurate in declar- 
ing that they leave the nlatter procisely where thcy found 
it: just as much so as if A should say, There werc thirty 
thousand English at "\Yatcrloo, and B shouldl'eply, No, 
for I will sh,ow you by Returns from the 110rse Guards, 
that the Scots Greys did not nUlllber eight hunch'ed. 
1\ly estimate then refers to the nUIuber of " political 
prisoners in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies." 
We are presented in reply with a "Staio Nl.lmc'J'ico 
clegli imputati lJolitici pl'esenii in fJÍltdizio in carcere, 0 con 
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modo di cllstoelict e81e1'i01'e, presso Ie G'l'andi Om'li Speciali 
dei Dmninii Oontinentali del Regno delle Due Sicilie;" anel 
a " Stato Nominatiro degli individui c71e trovansi in cm'cere 
a disposizimze della pûlizia per reali l)olitici nelle d'iverse 
1Jl'ocincie dei Dominii Continentali del Regno delle Dzw 
SiciZie." These Returns give a gross total of 2024 in 
prison, and of 79 out of prison but under restraint. 
Their titles may be rendered into English as follows :- 
No. 1. "Kumber of ptrsons charged on political grounds 
find under judicial process (being either prisoners, or under 
custody out of doors) before the Granel Special Courts of 
the Continental D01l1inions of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies." And No.2. " Return of the names of peI'sons 
in prison, uncleI' the authority of the police, for political 
offences in the several Pl'ovinces of the Continental 
Dominions of the l{ingdom of the Two Sicilies." 
49. It shall now be shown that ahnost every word of 
these titles is a separate, clear, and important curtailment 
anc11imitation of the account of prisoners, cutting off from 
the Return one large class after another, so that at -last 
the nUD1bers returned have no n10re to do with nlY esti- 
mate t1utn the number of the Scots Greys with the total 
number of English at Waterloo. For,- 
First. No. 1 is a Return of" implllati," persons under 
charge: whereas a main portion of my accusation is, that 
persons are arrestet1, and that not by way of rare excep- 
tion, but h3.bitually and in multitudes, without any charge 
at all, "per oraine suporiore," as the portentous 1)h1'a80 
is, it being" the essential aim of the system to create a 
charge," not to discover a crime.* 
50, Secondly. The Return cloes not profess to be G 
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Return even of all prisOli.ers WllO have been charged: it is 
of prisoners who, having been charged, are under juelicia.l 
process. Here then lies, I must say, a great mystery of 
iniquity; and, whatever bo the deficiency in knowledgo 
of Neapolitan law which the defender charges upon me, I 
am thankful to have just enough for its detection. :Be it 
known then, that before thore is any [fhlClizio, l)roporly so 
called, or process before the tribunals, which commences 
either with the 'requisitoria, or with the alto d' accusa or 
indictnIont, there is an istruzionc or preparatory process 
which Inayand does cover ß great length of tin1e, between 
tho period when tho prisoner had a charge lodgetl against 
him, anel thus bccaille an iU
plltato, and the tinIc when his 
trial before the Court commences with the 'J'equi::;itoda or 
tho alto d' accltsa; d uring which indefinite time his case 
is in the hands of the Police Department, sometimes in a 
state of growth, sometimes at a standstill, sometimes in 
entire abeyance antl oblivion, as I say deliberately, and 
with given cases in my nlind. TIut we have by no means 
done yet. For- 
51. Thirdly; this is not a Roturn even of the political 
prisoners who have boen both chargee 1 and put on trial, 
but of those who have bEïen ,so put on trial before the 
Sl}ecial Courts. I have already adverteel in general tel'lns 
to the nleaning of this exceptiollßI fOI'm of cl'iminal jutli- 
cature. * Now, there are la.rgo classes of political pri- 
SOllers, who do not conIC before these special tribunals. 
For eXaInple, soldiers, or civilians who are accused of 
tampering with the soldiers, are brought, unclel' par- 
ticular laws, before c01tsiyU di [fllel'J'a, or military courts. 
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Offences, again, committee 1 through the press, if punish- 
able" c1'Ïminally" at all, belong to tho ordinary juris- 
diction of the criminal Courts, under laws of 1821, 1848, 
ancl1849. Ancllastly, there are large classes of offences 
only punishable" correctionally," not" criminally," such 
as suspicious meetings, suspicious words, suspicious 
writings, suspicious proceeclings generally, which are 
punishable before the local judges, or g'iud'ici ci1'con- 
dariali. N one of these can be includeel in the Return 
before us. 
Now I believe that this constitutes a very heavy addition 
incleecl to the list. For there are, in the mainland do- 
minions of Naples, no less than five hundred and thirty 
prisons in connection with these local Courts, ancl tho 
number of them without political prisoners is compara- 
ti vely small. 
]'01' legal authority in support of these statements, I 
refer to the work of Signor Massari, entitled, 'II Big. 
Gladstone ed il Governo Napolitano, Torino, 1851,' pages 
168-172, and page 177. The writer of this work has 
been aided by the Cavalier Mancini, an exileel Neapolitan 
lawyer, who has l'eceivecl at the hands of the Governluent 
of Piedmont the appointment of Professor of International 
Law. 
Besides all these, there are yet two other lnost gross 
find palpable omissions, in the. Return No.1, to be 
pointed out. 
52. Fourthly. It takes no notice whatever of those who 
lla'Vc been tried and sentenced, that is, of the whole class 
of political convicts: nor, according to its terms, does it 
include pel'sons acquitted, but still in prison; nor persons 
who after conviction have suffered their entire sentences, 
but fire not released. Now what are the numbers of tho 
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class of political convicts? For the whole kingdom I 
have not the means of answering the question; but in the 
province of Termno, with 203,000 inhabitants, thero were, 
sonle 11l0nths ago, two hundred and forty-seven political 
convicts. If Termno represents an average of the whole 
country, the total nnmber of this class will anlount to 
between nine and ten thousand. 
53. Fifthly. It takes no notice either of prisoners or 
convicts in Sicily, though I expressly spoke of the prisoners 
in the :, kingdom of the Two Sicilies," * and afterwards 
distinguished from it the kingdOln of Naples, or the main. 
Janù dominions, to which all my subsequent statOll1ents 
were to refer. t 
54. I have still a few words to say on Return Xo. 2. It 
is without date! It is entitled a return of names, and it 
cloes not give so nllwh as one nan1e! It is a return con- 
fined to persons in prison under the police, " fùr political 
oficnces," pCl' 1'Cllti politiei; but 1'eati is a technical word, 
nnd implies that they have been under process. It is 
stated by the nuthorities to whom I have referred, and with 
every likelihood of accuracy, that it must nutinly respect 
persons who, having been imprisoned, charged, and tried, 
and having had the rare goo(l fortune to be acquitted, are, 
nevertheless, still detained in prison at the discretion of 
the police; 0. case not visionary, as I have already had 
occasion to show. Thus it may fmpply the void I have 
just now pointed out. Nor have we yet altogether done. 
lleturn No.1 l'epre:5euts the nuulbers under process in 
each prov ince : and adds (see also p. 24 of the 'Rassegna') 
"frOln this nunlber are deducted the persons included 
in the Sovereign Graces of April 30 and 19 l\Iay, 1851, 
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accorc1ing to the table No.3." J\ow table :No.3 informs 
us that, in the Provinces of Principato Ultra, Abruzzo 
Citra, an(l Terra (1'Otranto, taken together, thirty-five 
persons were thus released froll1 process. But K o. 1 
infol'lllS us that, in those thrèe provinces, the whole nUlll- 
bel' under process, from which the thirty-five were to be 
deducted, amounted to eighteen! 
55. I consider that I have now fully redeemed my en- 
gagement to delllOnstrate that these two Returns, pro- 
duced as if they were a contradiction of my estÏ111ate of 
the number of political prisoners, are no contradiction of 
it at all; but that they artfully and fraudulently, by the 
use of technical terms and in other ways, shirk the whole 
})Oillt at issue, and leave my statmnent quite untouched. 
I must further observe, that tInlS leaving it untouched, 
they are in reality among the strongest confirmations it 
could possibly have reeeived. l\Iy language was clear: it 
related to the sum total of political prisoners. When it 
was determined to lllake an Official Reply, and ,,,hen 
months were employed in its preparn,tion, why did the Go- 
verllillent omit fr0111 its Returns the prisoners not yet 
charged; the prisoners charged, but not yet under trial 
before the tribunals; the prisoners not falling within 
the cognsiance of the Graud Courts Special at all; the 
prisoners acquitted and still detained in prison; the 
prisoners of all descriptions whatsoever in the island of 
Sicily? 
56. The nlatter standing thus, it mn,y be almost SUl)er- 
fluous to thiuk of adducing any confirmatory evidence of an 
estimate, which never pretendec1 to be n101'e than an esti- 
mate, ana which, llaving been so long before the world, has 
been thus elaborately evad.ed, and thus IWi1ctically cor- 
roborated, by those who, had it h('cn untrue, as they ha<l tho 
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strongest motives, so likewise baa the very best nloans to 
supply a real and not a pretended contradiction. 
57. In one of the London Journals, the Daily News, 
there Las appeared, suLsequentIy to tho Neapolitan reply, 
a classified statClllent of tho persons who have Loon ill 
custody, on l)olitical grounds, in the kingclonl of the Two 
Sicilics sinco the events of 1848. This statement apI)Cars 
to carry the aggregate number somewhat beyond Inino; 
and it is ono which I beliovo to be writton both with per- 
fect gooa faith, and with considcrable means of informa- 
tion. Even tho 30,000 which I mentioned, not as my 
own, but as an estimato not uncommon, is far from being 
tho nU1,ximunl of those which I bave seen made in pub- 
lished works by Illen of character and station. Choosing, 
however, to rely mainly on what I think the very strong 
eviaenco afforded by the total absence of any serious effort 
at contradiction, I shall simply mention a single illustra- 
tive fact, necessarily limited in its range because it belongs 
to a particular class and spot; but one full of meaning, 
and ono which may be thoroughly believed. I have had 
means of access to a list, avoweclly drawn fronl memory 
ancl so far incomplete, of the names, particular designa- 
tions, and residences of tu:o ltllndrcd and eigläy-si.r; p1'iests, 
confined fm' political caltse::; in the prison of San F1'ancesco, 
at Naples, between 1849 and 1851. To what sort of com- 
putations this fact woulcl reasonably lead as to the totals of 
all classes, in all prisons, of the whole Neapolitan and 
Sicilian dominions, I need not explain. 
58. (IV.) I must now proceed to notice certain denials of 
IUY statements, which were put forward beforo the appear- 
ance of the Neapolitan defence, by advocates of that Govern- 
nlent, whose zeal outran alike their information and their 
prudence. I shall not think it necessary to al'gu0 npon 
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the merits of allegations, which the principals have not 
thought proper to adopt; but it is right they should be 
set out as a caution to the world, and as a needful portion 
of this summary report upon tho condition in which the 
accusation has been left, after the battering process to 
which it has been ßubjected. 
59. I have stated that "as I hear," * confiscation or 
sequestration often takes place upon arrest. 1\11'. Charles 
Macfarlane t boldly declares in reply, that" not a frag- 
Inent of property of any kind
 has been touched." But 
the Official Reply does not impugn the statement which 
I made. 
The same gentleman, and likewise 1\1. Gondon, the 
editor of the Unire'J's, have published a romantic account 
of Poerio's career; 
 his connection with lHazzini at 
Paris; his contributions to the Giovine llalia; and tho 
like. He never knew l\lazzini, never was at Paris, never 
wrote a line in the Giovine Italia. Not one syllable of 
all this tirade is directly adopted in the official defence; 
but I am sorry to add, it is quoted in a note as the testi- 
mony of " another Englishnlan." 
" No political offender," 
 it is stated, "has been kept 
above twenty-fours without being examined." The 
Official Reply does nòt echo the assertion; but, on the 
contrary, II points out the fact in its own defence, that in 
cases of political crÏ1ne the police 111ay detain persons in 
its own disposal, for more than the twenty-four hours 
specifie(l by law as the term within which they must bo 
examined. 
60. The same rather officious writer alleges that poli- 
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tical offcnders * are k
)t quite separate from COTIlliOn 
felons. I n1Ïgl1t refer to lHY own ocular testÏ1nony; but it 
is enough to s
y that here, again, the Government are 
silent. 
1\!. Gondon, the caitor of the Unive1's, ha
, pedul,ps, 
been the most forward chanlpion of the Neapolitan policy; 
and his zcal has so clouded his perceptions that he cannot 
evcn state with accnracy the value of a ducat in Frcllch 
111011CY. t He Íllfol'lns me t tlw,t the Neapolitan judges 
are irremovable; a gross error, of which the Official 
Reply of course keeps clear. 
He alleges that IllY statement of tbe slaughter 
 in tho 
prison at Procida exaggerates tenfolc1 the number of the 
victinls. The Official Reply docs not assert that thero 
was the slightest exaggeration. II 
He alleges' that I charge the Governnlent with taking 
care to chain the prisoners to the men who have de- 
nounced thenl, find says Poerio was chained to a gentle- 
Ulan of his own profession. This last allegation is true; 
but I had stated it before him. I hac1 not stated that -it 
was the generall)ractice to cllain prisoners to the infol'll1crs 
against thenl; but I mentioned a particular case, that of 
l\Iargherita ; ** and the Government docs not deny it. 
Gl. I shall SlUll up this very singular list by referring 
to the version which 1\lessrs. Gon(lon a11(l l\Iacfarlallo 
have given, to llluch the same effect, of the case of the 
Deputy Carducci and his murderer, the priest Peluso. 
l\Iy stateIllent respecting Carùucci was,tt that he was 
"assassinated by a priest nanlec1 Peluso, well known in 
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the streets of Naples, never questioned for tbe act, allc1 
saÜl to receive a pension fro1l1 the GoVel'llnlent." 
This statement is judiciously let alone by tho official 
Apologist, "hile it is cOlltrat1ictee1 with tl1e utmost hareli- 
hood by the volunteers. 
But it so happens, that the facts in this caS3 becnmo 
the subject of mention in the short-lived Parliamentary 
Chambers of the Ne'apolitall Constitution; and I take 
tbe following notices of them frolll the l}ublication of a 
well-known member of those Chmnbers, corroborateel in 
many points by other accounts in my possession. 
62. Carducci was in 1848 nalned a Deputy for his 
own province, that of Salerno, and also a Colonel of tho 
National Guard. He was treated by the Sovereign with 
every sign of confidence and kindness. Alarnled for his 
personal safety after the 15th of l\Iay, he took refugo on 
board a vessel of the French squadron. He afterwards 
took a passage, with nine cOlnpanions, from 1\Ia1ta to 
Calabria, intending to n1ake his way to Naples, and to 
exert hiInself for the lllaintenance of the Constitution. 
They were wholly unanned. They were cOlllpelled by 
bad weather to lanel at Acqua Fredda, in Basilicata, and 
near the province of Salerno. That any reward had 
been set upon the head of Carducci, or any proclaIllatiol1 
issuetl against him, is totally untrue. Peluso, the priest, 
living near, receivecl a11e1 entertainee1 him. The party 
were waiting for the settlement (jf the weather to 1'0" 
eIubark, when they saw their host aplu'oaching with a 
body of armed Il1en. Three of thenl were wounded by a 
discharge of musketry, of whonl Carducci was one; and 
the effects of the party were rifled, while the wounded 
were made prisoners. Carducci was carriee1 off by Peluso, 
and his body was founel some days afterwards lying un... 
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buried, with the head cut off. I will now quote the worJs 
of D'Arlincourt, not so much all admirer as a worshipper 
of the Neapolitan Governnlent. La fête dn fameux insnrgé 
[ltt ndse dans un pot de sel, et i1'oniquement envoyée à SC8 
c01'éligionnaiJ'cs de Naples. * 
63. The magistracy, which had not then been corrupted 
by intimidation as at present, bestirred itself. Pinto, J uc1ge 
of the Ch'condrr}'io, began the isfntzione, or process. He was 
dismissed, and Gaetano Calnmarota was sent in his stead, 
to manage the affair. He, too, proceeded in it with fidelity; 
and he, too, was recalled. But a third Judge, De Ole- 
nlente, bad been joined with him by the Procurator- 
General, on account of the importance of the cause. He . 
likewise valiantly persevered in the investigation; and 
the Procurator-General, Scura, 110nouraùly and manfully 
sustained him. The Procurator-General was dismissed, 
find is now in exile. De Clemente, in appearance only 
n10re fortunate, "was prOll1oted to be giudice rcgio at Po- 
tenza; but was after one month deprived. 
A petition was l?resented to the Chamber of Deputies; 
and the Chamber unanÌ1nously referred it to the l\Iinistry 
with a strong recommendation for the prosecution of tho 
inquiry. Upon a second motion, the recommendation 
,,-as unanÏ1nolisly l'enewec1. Those D1em bel's of tho 
Chamber, who were of the l\Iinisterinl party, concurred in 
both these dOll1ands. 
G4. And here I close the history of the murdered Deputy 
CarLlucci and tho Priest Peluso his murderer: and with 
it nlY l'eference to the daring but futile efforts of' tho 
writers I have nanlecl to procure belief for fictions, which 
ß sense of prudence and decency, or a regard for truth, or 
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lJOth combined, have kept the Neapolitan Government 
itself from attempting to palm upon the world. 
65. I come now to the Catecltis'Jilo Filosofico. This I 
am told I have wrongly interpreted; and the defender, 
c1eseribing it as the work ofa pious ecclesiastic, does not 
breathe one syllable of disapproval against the doctrines 
it contains. It was first published, he states, in 1837; 
find rel)ublished in 1850 as a private speculation without 
the authorisation of Government, and before the law for 
the preventive censorship of the l)ress was in existence. 
66. I ha(l no know ledge of the date of the original pub- 
lication of this miserable book, and no intention of convey- 
ing the impression that I had such knowledge. I do not 
doubt the allegation, that it was published in or before 
1837; but unfortunately this bas little tendency to mend 
the case, since it only carries us back to one or n10re 
earlier crises of Neapolitan history to which the doctrines 
of the Catechism are nearly, if not quite, as applicablo 
as to that of 1848. The defender does not in the least 
deny, that the present circulation of it proves tbo approval 
by the Government of the maxims it recommends. Nor 
does lIe, although he says the Government did not 
nuthorise the diffusion of the reprint of 1850, deny that 
it is used in the public schools under the authority of the 
Governillent. And, since the publication of my Letters, 
I have received assurances from one on whom I can fully 
rely, that he is personally acquainted with the InayOI' of a 
Neapolitan town, who has himself received from Govern... 
lllCnt an official order to place this Cat
chism in the 
hands of all teachers of schools. 
67. I may properly choose this place to offer an ex.. 
planation of the observations, in nlY Second Letter, with 
respect to the conduct of the clergy. It has been said 
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that I have here unauly extenuated the responsibility of 
tho Church of R0111e at the expense of the civil authori- 
ties. J\Iy answer is that I have Raia nothing whatever 
about th8 res})onsibility of the Church of Rome, either 
for the doctrines of the Ca techisln, or for the !)racticcs of 
tho Governmont. 'V 0 n1Ïght find a very interesting 
subject for a dispassionate discussion, in the relation 
between the moral teaching of the Church of Romo (or 
any other Church), aud its developnwnt in the practice of 
her members where she has full and undivided sway. 
nut nothing could have boen n101'e impertinent ana Ï1n- 
11roper, than for nle to l1avo introduced the slightest tittle 
of such Illatter into a statenlent, which I believed to rest 
on grouuc1s COlllmon to all who recognise the obligations 
of revealed, nay more, of natural, religion, or of C0111n10n 
humanity. What I did nloan was, to prevent an exaggerated 
estimate (particularly in England during the year 1851) 
of the share taken by the clergy as a body in giving 
countenance to these IH'oceedings. In this point of view 
I do not think I ha ve done theIll n10re than justice; aIul 
I trust the reader will recollect what appalling numbers 
even of that favoured class have swelled the masses of 
tho imprisoned. Indeed, I have done them rather less 
than justico, ill saying I was convincetl froll1 information 
that "a !)ortion of th01n" * Inado disclosures from tho 
confessional for political purposes; for tho particular 
cases connected with the confessional which reached 111e, 
in a forIll to comnutlld nlY credence, were not l110re than 
two. 
G8. Such, then, upon the whole matter, is nlY compte 
'1'endu. I alU 61ue it will prove that, in obtaining that 
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general attestation to my personal veracity and trust- 
worthiness, which, and which alone, the permission to ad- 
dress Lord Aberdeen implied, I n1ade no abusive appeal to 
the sentiment of }lumanity througl10ut Christendom, which 
JUtS replied to me with even more energy than I had 
ventured to anticipate. I believe that, for my own vindi- 
cation, I might without any new publication have relied 
in perfect safety upon the verdict already given by the 
pu blic opinion, and announced by the 1)rOS8, of Europe. 
The arrow has shot deep into the mark; and cannot be 
dislodged. But I have sought, in once nlore entering the 
field, not only to sum up the state of the facts in the 
l11anner nearest to exactitude, but likewise to close the 
case as I began it, presenting it fron1 first to last in the 
light of a matter which is not priInarily or mainly 
political; which is better kept apart froIll parliamentary 
discussion; which has no connection whatever with any 
peculiar idea or separate object or interest of England; 
but which appertains to the sphere of humanity at large. 
'VeIl, then, does it deserve the consideration of every 
D1an who feels a concern for the well-being of his race, 
in its bearings on that well-being; on the elemcntary 
demands of individual and domestic happiness; on the 
permanent nlaintenance of public order; on the stability 
of Thrones; on the solution of that great problClll which, 
day anJ night, in its innun1erable forms, must haunt the 
reflections of every statesnULn both here and elsewhere, 
how to haru10nise the old with the Dew conditions of 
society, and to mitigate the increasing stress of time ancl 
change upon what remains of the ancient ancl venerablo 
fabric of the traditional civilisation of Europe. 
69. On every account I hope that the matter is not to 
end here. If it should, it will be another heavy addition 
!
 I 
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to that catalogue of all 
frellcos comnlittod by GoverUll1ents 
against liberty or justice, which tho spirit of revolution, 
stalking through the world, conlbines, and exaggerates, 
ana brings unitedly to bear a-gainst each in turn; anLl 
"..hich, apûrt from the Spirit of Rovolution, ,,,"ounded and 
bleeding humanity cannot but in these glaring instances 
record. 
70. But I think that the very words, traced by the pen of 
the Neapolitan Apologist, afford us the a'ltspicium melioris 
red. Could any human being, he asks, * Ï1nagine that a 
Government, ever so little careful of its dignity, could be 
induced to change its policy because some individual or 
other has by lying accusations held it up to the hatre(l of 
nutnkiud ? I answer, no. This did not onter into IllY 
imagination. But I reply to his question by another: 
Could any human being havo supposed that, on tho 
challengo of a 111ere individual, tho Government uf 
Naples woulLl })lead, as it has now pleaded, before tho 
tribunal of general opinion, and would thereby adIllit, as 
it has now a(hnitted, the jurisdiction òf that tribunal? 
That Government, far from insignificant as estimated by 
tho numbers and qualities of the people WhOIll it rules, 
and far from weak in nlaterial force, has, nev
rtheless, 
descended from its Clninenco, and been content to stand 
upon the level of equal controversy, in tho face and under 
the judgment of the ".orld. 
71. Now, I say, that to answer the stûten1ents of a 
private accuser is a proceeding no less rcrnarkable and sig- 
uificant, than to alter or moLlify a course of Ineasures in 
COIl sequence of tho
e statements. Tho IHlblic and forIllal 
ûnc1eavour to provo them false ÏIllplies, by the most Ï1lOX- 


* 'TIa 
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orable continuity and cogency of logic, that, if they be 
true, they deserve attention, and should lead to practical 
results. The endeavour to disprove them by an argu- 
Inent addressed to the European public, is a transparent 
a(lulission that the European public is to judge, whether 
or not the endeavour is successful, whether or not tho 
original accusation stands. If the general sentiment be, 
tha.t the disproof haH failed, and that the charge remains, 
then I say that, by the fact of this answer, the Neapolitan 
Governnlent stands bound in honour as well as in consist- 
ency to l'ecognise that sentinlent, and to allow it to act 
upon its own future policy and administration, in the 
direction to which it points. As to the question of fact, 
what the general opinion at this moment really is, I 
think'that not even tho Neapolitan Government itself, 
no, nor its advocates, can be in doubt; if accustomeù to 
consult those barometers of opinion, upon which its 
influences play with freedom. 
72. But it would not be in such case to the individual, 
that homage would be done. The cheer of a vast a
senl- 
blage is a sound majestic and imposing; the voice of the 
person appointed to give the signal for it is one of the 
most insignificant order. l\Iy function has been no higher 
than his; I have only pointed out, and delineated; it is 
the public sentiment, and the public sentinlent of no one 
country in particular, that has judged. It was to that 
public sentiment that the Neapolitan Government was 
paying deference, when it resolved on the manly course 
of an Official Reply; it will be to that public sentiment 
that further deference will, I wouJd fain hope, and I for 
one care not how silently, be paid, in the searching re- 
form of its departments, and in the whole future manage- 
Dlent of its affairs. 


I 2 
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73. 'Vhen I frtunedlny first representation, I strovo to 
avoi(l direct reference to Neapolitan or other politics. 
The IH'inciplo on which I proceede<l was, that from such 
conduct as that which I described, aU Governments, all 
authorities, alll)olitical parties, and especially those which 
desired to act in tho in tÙ1'ost of public ortlel' and of tho 
lnonarchical princil)lo, ought to separate themselves, to 
<lisown conllection with it, and to say, " It is none of ours." 
Such, bowever, I nlust own, has not p1'ove<l to bo the case. 
Partly from religious jealousies, partly frol1l the strange 
and startling nature of the facts, partly from an instinct 
which seenlS to suggest, under certain circunlstances, that 
at a period like this a luan can only choose in the gross 
between those ,,-ho possess power on the one hand and 
thoso who are labouring to subvert it on the other, thore 
. has boen more or less of the disposition shown, although 
not in Eugland yet olsewhere, to treat a statement such 
as that I have luade as a sin against one political creed, 
or as an indication of leaning to another, or of a desire 
to dally with party and to reap its favours without sharing 
its responsibilities. 
74. Such an indication Ï1nposes on Ine the duty of 
saying that, as I callnot claim one jot or tittle of credit 
with liberalism or Republicanisln, or with liberal or 
Republican politicians as suel}, for the witness I have 
borne, so neither can I accept any portion of whatever 
censures may be awarded to me as an offender against the 
principles called conservative, or as having acted in a 
DIanneI' to weaken the hands of any of their chtunpions. 
The principle of conservation and the principle of pro- 
gress are both sound in themselves; they have ever existed 
and must ever exist together in European society, in 
q ualifiell opposition, but in vital harmony and concurrence; 
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ß.ncl for each of those principles it is a nuttter of deep aud 
essential concern, that iniquities committed under tho 
shelter of its name should be stripped of that sheltor. 
l\Iost of all is this the case where iniquity, towering on 
high, usurps the name and authority of that Heaven to 
which it lifts its head, and wears the double mask of 
Order an(l of Religion. N or has it ever fallen to my lot 
to perforlll an office so truly conservative, as in the en- 
deavour I have made to shut and n1ark off frOln the sacrecl 
cause of Government in general, a systenl which I believed 
was bringing the n3.1ne and idea of Government into 
sllame ana hatred, and converting the thing from a neces- 
sity and a blessing into a sheer curse to human kind. 
75. For I aln weak enough to entertain the idea that, if 
these things be true-if justice 1)e prostituted, personal 
liberty and dOluestic peace undernlined, law, where it 
cannot be used as an eugine of oppression, igllolniniously 
thrust aside, and Government, the minister anll type of 
the Divinity, invested with the characteristics of an 
opposite origin,-it is not for the interests of order and 
conservation, even if truth ancl freedom had no separate 
claims, that the practical and effective encouragement of 
silent connivance should be given either to the acts or to 
tho agents. This policy, in the extravagant development 
of it which I have stated, is a l)olicy which, ,,"hen noiseless 
atteilll)ts at a rClnecly have failed, ought, on the ground of 
its lucre destructivoncss, to be stripped, bcneath the public 
gaze; and this, too, before the strain it lays upon hUllw,n 
lla.ture shall have forced it into sonIC violent explosion. 
76. Certainly, thoro is a philosopllY accon1iug to 
,,"hich all this is simplicity, childishness, and folly; a 
philosophy which teaches, or proceCl1s as if it taught, 
that everything should be passed by aveJ'sis oculis, rather 
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than give encouragement to revolution. And its oracles 
forget that there are more ways than one of encouraging 
revolution, a
 there are of encouraging reaction. Revo- 
lution, like reaction, is sometimes promoted by seconding 
the efforts of its friends, sometimes by opening full 
scope, or, as it is said, giving rope enough, to the 
excesses and frenzy of its enemies. Such at least is 
the doctrine which, in COlllmon with my countrymen of 
all parties, I have learned; and among us the simplicity, 
the childishness, and the folly would be thought to lie 
in propounding any other. Yet I grant, that matters of 
this kind take their forms, at particular times and places, 
from the human will. Such as we will have then1 to be, 
such they are. If any friends to the principle of order 
contend, that these exposures ought not to be nlade, that 
they weaken the hands of authority in a day when it has 
no strength to spare, and that they inflame the cupidity 
and rage of the enemies of constituted power, I am not 
pl'cparecl to deny that, to the extent and in tho sp1lCro 
within which such doctrines are propounded and bear 
sway, those lamentable results are really produced. I 
cannot deny that, if the conservative principle required 
us to wink at every crime purporting to be committed in 
its defence, it would be damaged by the revelation; but 
in such case it would be high time that it should bo 
c1an1aged too. As it is, I aclmit and lament the fact of 
evil done; I find the cause, DOt in the disclosures, but 
in the reception which has occasionally been given to 
thCln. The responsibility for the evil must lie with the 
nuthors of that reception. 
77. It may, however, be incumbent upon me, now that 
ß political colour has been adventitiously affixed by sonlC 
pcrsons to my publication, to say a few words u!Jon the view 
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I take of the political position of the Throne of the Two 
Sicilies, in reference to its dominions on the mainland. 
While, then, n1Y opinion of the obligations of the 
Sovereign, in regard to the Const.itution of 1848, and of 
the manner in which they have been dealt with, may be 
clearly gathered from the seconcl of n1Y Letters in 
Imrticular, I think justice demands from me the admission 
that, even apart from the great embarrassments of the 
Sicilian question, the King of Naples had real ana 
serious difficulties to encounter in the establishn1ent of 
representative institutions. The dramatic, or, to speak 
more rudely, the theatrical princjple has acquired a place 
in the management of political affairs in Italy in a degree 
greater than can recommend itself to our colder tempera- 
ment.* Crudities are taken up hastily and in large 
quantity: the liveliness of imagination and sentiment 
outstrips the lagging pace of the more practical faculties, 
and the formation of fixecl Inental habits: the spire of 
Nationality 111ust be carried up to heavcn, before the 
foundation-stone of local liberties is laid. 
78. From considering tho 11istory of the Neapolitan in- 
novations in 1848, and of the reaction which succeeded 
thorn, I do not doubt that, although perhaps all Eurol)e 
does not contain a people more gentle, more susceptible 
of attachlllent, more easy of control, the King would have 
had SOlne difficulties to encounter in working the machine 


* [This description was, I think, true at the time. I always felt 
that the treachery here describerl was greatly stimulated by the well- 
meant but unwise pl'ocpedings of Pius IX. :1t the commencement of his 
Pontificate. Italy acccptcfl the lessons of experience. In 1839 and 
1860, she was far frum being open to the imputation conveyed in the 
text. I mu:,;t also confess that those were right who belie'\ed that, 
ill the actual circumstances, the establishment of Kational unity was 
the true amI only way to "localliberties."-W. E. G., 1878.] 
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of constitutional Governlllent. Al110ng the IllClnbers re- 
turned to his ParliaUl;nt, there were a section, though a 
8111a11 section, of decided Republicans. The agitation 
for a change in the c01l1position of the House of Peer::;, 
or in some cases for its abolition, before a representative 
body had met, and for an extension of the electoral fran- 
chise before it had been once used, were circumstances 
that showod the necessity for a resolute will, and a strong 
guiding hand. 
79. But surely it nlust in fairness he ndmitted that 
there was some apology for this l'<:'stles:::;ness of mind, and 
for the" blank n1Ïsgivings" which woro its Inain cause. 
]?or 1818 Vias not tho first year, when a Constitution had 
been heard of in Naples. I will not rake up the mnLers 
of tho }last for tho purposes of crilninatioll; but it Ull- 
doubtecUy ought to havo been reD1emberccl for those of 
cOllsitlerato indulgcnce. 'Vhen a peoplo havo on signal 
occasions seen solemn boons l'ctractetl, and solClnn sanc- 
tions, on whatevor plea of State necessity, set asido, who 
can wonder at, who can blaIne, their entertaining a vague 
suspicion of ovil, their uneasy searcl1ing for new and 
extended guarantees? And how is this misgiving to be 
cured? Only in one way; by steady, persevering good 
faith: by the tXI)eriulCntal assurance, that the things 
which have been arc not to be again. It is idlo to urge 
the difficulties in the way of working the constitutional 
Inachine as reasons for the violation of l)ledges, when 
those very difficulties arose out of a l11istrust, of which 
form or breaches of promise Im<1 been the origin. rrhe only 
way to cure Inistl'l1st is hy sllO'wing that trust, if given, 
,yould llot be n1Ïsplacec1, would not be betrayed. By its 
own nature it is spontaneous, and not subject to brute force; 
in oreler to be cnjoJTed, it HUlst bo soothed, and won. 
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80. Now the proceedings of the Neapolitan Parlialnent, 
taken as a whole, distinctly prove that, whether wise or 
not in eycry step, it was loyal in its intentions to the 
n10narchy. 'Yhen the question is asked in future tiIl1es, 
whether it ventured far enough, and assumed an attitude 
sufficiently firm in defending the solen1nly-established 
franchises, posterity n1ay, perhaps, return a less favour- 
able reply. But this want of masculine daring is at any 
rate not an accusation to be pressed against it Ly the 
friends of the reaction. As against the Throne, the 
hands of that Parliament seenl to have been clean, its 
intentions frank and upright. When I say that it had 
within it some portion of intractable material, I only say 
that which is llecessarily true of every representative 
assembly in the world. Suppose it granted, that through 
timic1ity and misgivings it n1Ìght have been betrayed into 
encroachUlellts, an(l nlight have applied 11101'0 to organic 
and less to ac1nlinistrative measures than prudence would 
have reconuuendcd. Sincerity and straightforwardness 
of purpose were tho fitting and appropriate ll1edicine; 
they wonld soon have disarnled' its inlpetuosity, and given 
its real loyalty fair play. There was tIle country, too, 
at large. Surely that was not relJublican; that docile 
and kindly people, so ready to trust and love, askiug so 
little and believing so nlllCh. 'Yhy was no trust reposed 
in them? 'Vhy was not th
 constitutional battle fairly 
fought? "Thy was not the regular business of the stato 
al10wecl to lì1'ocecd in the forms of the constitution, even 
to the closo of ono session? 'Vln'" was the ParlÜUl1ellt 
dishollonre<.1 and sI)urneù, in regard. e,en to its l}rimary 
and 1110st essential function, that of the ÏInposition of 
taxes? "\Vhy were its Addresses repelled? 
81. Upon the vûry lowest ground (one far too low), why 
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were not both tho Chn.nlber and the constituency fairly 
triecl before they,vere cashiered, and how can it bo prc- 
tent1ed that they had a. fair trial when the Government 
never submitted to th0111 a policy, upon which to try them 
by its acceptance or rejection, and by tho natlU'C of tho 
substitutes that lnig])t bo proposed? It would not allow 
these bodies to show what they really were, or moant to be, 
and l)rOceedeel fronl the first as though it meant to break 
the royal oath, an(l to catch, or if it could not catch, ac- 
tually create, an opportunity for overthrowing the liberties 
of the country? Hacl the King, in 1848, been advised to 
encounter his difficulties with those "slllall stones froDI 
tho brook," frankness, steadiness, anel singlcness of pur- 
pose, his very defeats, if he had TIlet them, woul(l havo 
been the snrest pledge of ultimate triuulph; ho wouhl 
have rested not upon tho stark and rigid SUppOl.t of a 
military force, utterly overgrown in comparison with the 
population and resonrces of the country, but upon that 
confidence and intelligent affection, which we sce now 
working out the constitutional problem in Piedulont, 
notwithstanding the cruel burdens entailo(l by the recent 
war, with every prospect of success. It was for factious 
opposition to the administration, that the rarliament of 
Naples was extinguished; and I should wish to know 
what constitution or parliament on earth would have an 
existence worth a lllonth's purclutse, if upon such a plea 
it Inig})t be overthrown with impunity. 
82. It is grievous to witness in the Official Rel)ly fronl 
Naples, as well as in the works of the volunteers, the 
coarse reproduction of that unn1Ïtigate(l cant or slang, 
which alike alllong all parties forms the staple of political 
controversy, when their champiolls write in the sense and 
for tho purposes of party only, without ever casting a 
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glance upwards to the eternal forms of humanity and 
truth. The people do not complain; therefore they are 
the contented and happy witnesses to the admirable con- 
duct of the Government. Or they do conI plain; therefore 
they are a few scoundrels, enemies of social order, and 
apostates from religion. The Catechisln told us, that all 
Liberals were bound for the kingdOln of darkness; and 
the same strain of undistinguishing denunciation pervades 
these works. Yet every man, who has personal know- 
ledge of the Italians, every man who has ever looked into 
the political literature of the country, must know that 
those who are thus, with incurable infatuation, lumpec1 
together as Liberals, and denounced as unbelievers, are 
an aggregate of individuals presenting every variety of 
sentiment. Some of them in religion are as ardent Roman 
Catholics as any Cardinal in the College. Their range 
also of political opinion includes every imaginable shade; 
from those who simply disapprove of the baseness and 
cruelty of the reaction, down to republicanism goadecl 
into frenzy. There is the less excuse for thus confouncling 
persons and sentiments essentially different, because those 
who are in Naples and elsewhere, reviled under a common 
name, are not really in combination among themselves, 
but on the contrary dispute sharply, even under defeat, 
upon the matters in controversy between then1; a proof 
at least that, if they are ill supplied with worldly wisdom, 
they are not without frankness and honesty of purpose. 
83. It is true, that as we follow the course of history, 
we find that unwise concession lIas been the parent of nlany 
evils. But unwise resistance is answerable for many 
more; nay, is too frequently the primary source of the 
mischief ostensibly arising from the opposite policy, 
because it is commonly unwise resistance which so dalns 
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up the stream 
tllll accumulates the waters that, when the 
day of their bursting conles, they are absolutely ungovcrn- 
able. A little 1110dicunl of time, indeed, may thus be 
realised by gigantic labours in repression, during whic1] 
not even the slightest ripple shall be audible. And within 
that little time statesmen, dressed in their brief authority, 
lllay claim credit with the worl<.l for the perelllptoryasser- 
tion of l)ower; and for having crushed, as the phrase goes 
at Naples, the hydra of revolution. But every hour of 
that tillle is not bought, it is borrowed, and borrowed at 
n. rate of interest, with which the annals of usury itself 
have nothing to COlllpare. The hydra of revolution is 
not really to be crushed by the attenlpt to crush, or even 
by lllomentary success in crushing, under the nallle of 
revolution, a Inixed an(1 heterogeneous mass of influences, 
feelings, and ol)inions, bound together absolutely by 
Bothing except repngnance to tho prevailing rigours and 
corruptions. Viewed as n1Cre l11atter of policy, this is 
simply to undertake tho scrvieo of cnlistInent for the 
army of the foe. It is a certain proposition t.hat, when a 
Government thus treats O1llnity to abuse as identical with 
l)urposes of subversion, it, according to the laws of onr 
nlixed nature, partially amalgalnates the two, and fulfils 
at length its own miscrable predictions in its own llloro 
miserable ruin. 
84. Surely, howevor, there is anotllf'r Inoc1o of procedure. 
It is to cx:unillo the elCll1ents of wllÎch tIle aggregate force 
apparently hostile to a governnlent is conlposed, and carc- 
fully to appreciate their differences; to Ineet, or, at least, 
to give an oarnest of honest intention to nlCet, tho objec- 
tions of 1ho moderate and just, by tho removal of what 
causes thmn; to lw,ve some tenderness evon for the scruples 
of the weak, to take luunan nature on its better side instead 
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of perpetually galling its wounds and sores, to remen1ber 
that violence itself has its moments of remission and its 
rnoll'ia fandi tempo1'Ct, its 011portunities of honourable 
access; and thus to draw out from the opposite array a 
large part of its numbers anel its energy, a far larger of 
its virtue, its truth, and all the elenlents of pel'lllanent 
vitality. It may then be founel that no other means arc 
left; but it lllay also then be found that the compass of 
the evil is so reduced by the preliminary processes, that 
it is ,viser and better to carry it in patience, than to 
irritate the system by a sharI) excision. If unhappily 
the risk must at last be run, and anti-social crime visited 
with the punishnlent which is its due, at least the what 
and the why will then be plain, and we shall talk SOlne- 
thing better than pestilent imposture when we proclaÏ1n 
the intention to crush the hydra of revolution, or vaunt 
of having crushed it. Nor is this a parade of hUlnanity; 
it is surely rather the practical rule of government, which 
con1mon sense dictates, anel the experience of the worlù 
sustains. 
85. But there is another 111axinl yet more mOlllentous. 
I fear that in Italy it is growing gradually into an article 
of faith with the country, that the evasion and the breach 
of the nlost solemn engagements are looked upon, by some 
of the Governments, as among their natural and normal 
means of defence. I shall not enter into the older grounds 
of this opinion. Suffice it to say, that it does unhappily 
receive countenance frolll recent events. In the very 
pamphlet before me I read of * the unhappy constitution 
of 1848, and of" the warm, accordant, spontaneous, and 
unanimous desire of tho l)oople, expl'esseel in a thousallll 
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fol'lUS and a thousand times repea.ted, for the abolition 
úf the Constitution, ancl for a return to pure 1\Ionarchy." 
Now I say it is by language of this kind, used with the 
countenance uf authurity, that authority anll monarchy 
are undermined; undermined in their original ground- 
work, the IH'inciple of trust and confielence between man 
and man. It is impossible for human audacity to go 
further, than in these self-danlning assertions. The 
pamphleteer tells us now, that the Constitution was ob- 
tained "by agitators alone"; * but the King of Naples 
tole1 the world, on the 10th of February 1848, that he 
granted it to "the unanimous desire of Our most belove<.1 
811 bjects." 'Vas he then unclec&i ved by the conflict of 
l\Iay 15? No, for on May 24 he declared that Constitu- 
tion to be "the sacrosanct altar upon which must l'est tho 
destinies of Our nlost beloved people and of our Crown," 
and invoked, in tcrms the most solemn, the trust of his 
people. 
86. It is now, however, thought decent and Ijolitic to 
say its abolition was sought by the spontaneous and unani- 
mous wish of tmat people. Their unanimous wish! But 
that Constitution had created a large electoral body; al1<1 
scarcely the smallest fraction of IDClnbers were returned 
on either of the two several elections, who were not heart 
anel soul in favour of the Constitution as against "pure 
monarchy." Their spontaneous wish! When, as I here 
and now assert, persons holding office uncleI' the Govern- 
ment of Naples were requested and requirecl by that 
Government to sign petitions for the abolition of tho 
Constitution (which, however, it has not yet been thought 
proper to abolish, and which is still the law thereforc of 
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the land, only habitually and in all points broken) under 
penalty of disn1issal if they should not comply. 
87. r
rhe history of one country may afford useful lessons 
to the authorities of another; and I heartily wish that 
the annals of' the reign of Charles I. of England were read 
and studied in the Council Chan1ber of Naples. We hn.ve 
there an instance of an ancient throne occupied by a 
monarch of rare personal endowments. He was devout, 
chaste, affectionate, humane, generous, refined, a patron 
of letters and of art, without the slightest tinge of cruelty, 
though his ideas were those of "pure monarchy"; frank 
and sincere, too, in his personal character, but unhappily 
believing that, under tJw pressure of State necessity such 
as he might judge it, his pledges to his people need not 
be kept. That king, upon whose refined figure anc1 
lineaments, l110re happily Í1nmortalisec1 for us by Vandyke 
than those of n.ny other of our sovereigns, to this day few 
Englishmen can look without emotion, saw his cause 
ruined, in despite of a loyalty and enthusiasm sustaining 
him, such as now is a pure vision of the past. It was 
not ruined by the strength of the anti-monarchical or 
puritanical factions, nor even by his preelilections for 
absolutism; but by that one sa(l anel miserable feature of 
insincerity, which prevented the general rally of his well- 
disposed and sober-1uinded subj
cts round him, till the 
time hael }J3.ssed, the commonwealth had been launched 
down the slide of revolution, au(l those violent and reck- 
less fanütics had gained the upper hand, who left the foul 
stain of his blood on the good name of England. 
88. And why should I not advert to another lesson, 
which the last few weeks have ripened to our hand? King 
Ernest of lIanover is gathered to his fathers. 'Vhen he 
went from Englan<.1 in 1837 to aSSUllle his German crown, 
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he was the butt and bY'Y01'el of libera.lism in all its grades; 
and muong the !)rofessors of the Conservative opinions, 
which he maintained in their sharpest forms, few, indeed, 
were those hardy enough to own that prince as politicaHy 
their kin; while IIanover, nlisleù as it afterwards appeared 
by the freeùOllls of English criticism, received him with 
11101'e dread than affection. Fourteen years elapse. He 
lmsses unshaken through the tenlpest of It revolution, that 
I'ocks or shatters loftier thrones than his. He dies anliJst 
the universal resl)ect, and the general confidence and o.t- 
tachillent, of his suhjects. He leaves to his son a well- 
established Government anel an honoured naille; and, in 
England itself, the very organs of clClllocratic feeling and 
opinion are seen strewing the flowers of their honest pane- 
gyric on his tomb. Anel why? The answer is brief but 
emphatic; because he said what he meant, and dill what 
he said. Doubtless his })olitical education had been better 
than nlen thought, anù had left deeper traces upon hÌ1n; 
but bis unostentatious sincerity was his treasure; it was 
"the barrel of meal that wasted not, the cruse of oil that 
did not fail." 
89. And now, i.n drawing towards a conclusion of this 
Examination, and ,rith it of this controversy, let rue 
acknowle<.1ge with siucerity and wa1'111th the moderation 
of temper ancl courtesy of tone, as towards myself, that 
mark the Neapolitan Defence. The author of it has 
indeed chanwterised by strong tel'lnS the language which 
I myself had used. But he coulcl not help it. Language 
of an extrellle severity could not have been described 
intelligibly by feeble epithets. l\Iy apology is the olll 
one- 
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nly description was intended to suit itself to the subject- 
matter. I did not seek to fall short of it; I did not feel 
able to go beyond it. The language of compliment and 
finesse, from me to the authors and agents of the pro- 
ceedings I have touched upon, could have given them no 
comfort, and would have been on my part a piece of 
nauseous affectation. I have made no approach towards 
it, either in the former Letters, or in these pages. There 
is one way only in which I can, partially at least, re- 
ciprocate the courtesy. It is by pointing out that, except 
in two instances, where I knew the charge was fairly 
dri\"en home upon individuals in high station at Naples, I 
have denounced (what I think) guilt in the mass, and 
have not attempted to father it on this man or that. l\ly 
reason for this course has been that I <10 not know, and 
I believe no man can know fully, how the responsibility 
should be divided. When a Government is not bound to 
render any account ùf its own acts, its own' servants 
claim and practise as against it, the immunity which it 
claims and practises as against the nation. Each class of 
functional'ies, as we descend the scale, is apt to ha.ve a 
sphere of licence all its own, and dimly known, or 
totally unknown, to its more remote superiors. The 
corruption of each one is multiplied into the fresh cor- 
ruption of those that follow, and hideous indeed is the 
compound by the time we get down'to the most numerous 
class of public servants, those in in1mediate and general 
contact with the people. This class, in the Police, I 
observe that the Neapolitan advocate himself consigns to 
reprobation. 
90. I believe that, in the Cabinet of :Naples, there are 
men of strictly religious lives, men of known personal and 
public honour. It is sumo comfort to believe that they 

 K 
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are themselves the victims and the dupes of the system, 
of which they are also the instruments. Still more is it 
a duty and a satisfaction to l)resume similarly of the 
Sovereign. There are indeed acts which have been done 
by him and by his predecessors, in regard to the revoca... 
tion of constitutionall'ights once granted under the most 
solemn sanctions, upon which I cannot enter. They 
!)oint back to moùes of training, and fornlation of the 
1110ral sense, so widely different from ours, that while 
they are most deeply repugnant to our feelings we can 
harcUy be correct judges of the degree or kind of defect, 
deInel'it, or whatsoever it be, in the individual so trained. 
But as to tbe cruel sufferings that are lawlessly inflicted 
and endured beneath his sway, I think we should do 
great injustice to the Sovereign of Naples, were we 110t 
to believe that a thick veil intervenes between his eye, 
mental as well as bodily, and these sad scenes. I am 
confirilled in this belief in part by circumstances to which 
I ha.ve referred in my former letters; in part by finding, 
in various quarters, that persons sincere and fervent as 
the case den
ands in their sentin1ellts about the facts, are 
persuaded that he has been the victim of deception, of 
the kind which is so deeply engrained in every system 
that is at once irresponsible, and administered by the 
hands of men necessarily fallible in judgment, limited in 
knowledge, and open to temptation. I, for one, should 
not think well of the modesty or the good sense of any 
one, who imagines that he himself could become part of 
a 8ystem of that nature, and not l)artake in its abuses. 
91. But these considerations nlust not divert us from the 
facts themselves. These I hold it a duty to df:;nounce in 
plain language according to their real character, without 
any effeminate or affected squeärnisl1ncss; the degenerate 
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and bastard gcrm of that lllildness, which cannot be 
carried too far when we are dealing with persons, nor too 
soon got rid of when we are examining acts; acts, which 
have no flesh, blood, or nerves, but which are done upon 
human beings that have them. 
92. But the supposecl policy and purposes of England 
}lave been dragged into this discussion. And having 
been so dragged, they l'eq uire a brief notice at my hands. 
Upon the one band,; even the official advocate a})1)ears to 
nlake himself responsible for the charges of an excessive 
rigour against the government of Sir Henry W 
tl'd in the 
Ionian Islands and of Lord Torrington in Ceylon; and 
he states that the treatment of Inany Irish political 
prisoners had been denounced as inhnnmll in the British 
IIouse of Commons. On the otller hand it has Leen 
intimated, though not ill this paml)hlet, t113.t my letters 
are but a part of a covert scheme cherished by England 
for obtaining territorial acquisitions in the ]Hediterranean 
at the expense of the Two Sicilies. 
93. As to the first of these imputations, I have already 
stated that mere rigour on the part of the Neapolitan 
Governluent * would not have induced me to break 
silence. As to the cases which are quoted by way of 
retaliation, the difference bètween England and Naples is 
not that mischiefs and abuses are never found here, and 
always there. We do not claim infallibility for our 
Government at home; much less fur some forty or fifty 
Colonial Governors scattered over the world. The differ- 
ence is this: that when a public officer in the British 
dominions is suspected of abusing authority, any person 


* Sup. p. 5. 
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who sets himself to expose such misconduct may proceed 
in his task without hindrance and without fear; without 
being dogged by the police, without being treated as an 
enemy to the Throne and to public oreler, without being 
at a loss to find channels through which to bring the 
fact
 bofore the community at large, or means of full, 
rigid, and impartial inquiry; without being told what no 
public officer high or low would dare, even if he were 
unhappily so inclined, to say-that things like these, 
even if true, ought not to be n1ade known. On the con- 
trary, he who tracks the misconduct of public Ulen into 
its hiding places, and holds it up to the general view, is 
looked upon in this country by the comnlunity at large, 
without the slightest distinction of party, Tory, 'Vhig, or 
Radical. not as its disturber, but as its benefactor. 
94. Now, although I am tempted to show by detailed 
remarks how inappropriate would be any attempt at com- 
parison between thé cases cited against England and my 
allegations against the Governnlent of Naples, I feel that 
I ought not to encumber and prolong this controversy 
with matter belonging to a separate inquiry. I shall only 
therefore observe that I think the writer has mixed 
together cases of very different merits and bearings. 
One of them I shall not attempt to cl'iticise, as proceed- 
ings may, it is said, take place upon it at an early date, 
while another must tell directly against hÏ1n, since the 
nobleman to "hom he imputes misconduct has actually 
been removed from office, and the third, as I believe, is 
wholly frivolous. :Finally, accidental instances of rigour, 
c
pecially at the remoter points of a diversified and 
extended empire, constitute a delinquency very different 
indeed from that which I have imputed to the Govern- 
1116nt of Naples, and a reference to them, however import- 
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ant in itself, must not be allowed to draw us off from 
the question under consideration. Whatever these cases 
Le, there are in England the means of free exposure, full 
public consideration, and fair trial; will the Apologist 
afford us those means in Naples? 
95. Again, as to the impubttion of territorial aim
 in the 
l\Iediterranean, any man who has a knowledge of English 
feeling and opinion must be aware that they now really 
run in a dianletrically opposite direction. The prevalent, 
and the increasingly prevalent, disposition of this country 
is against territorial aggrandisement. * 'Ve can take no 
credit for this disposition, which I hope to see widened, 
deepened, and confirmed from year to year; for we have 
smarted before, and are smarting bitterly at this moment, 
for having omitted to take more effectual securities 
against those tendencies to an extension of frontier, which 
are almost certain to operate if unchecked, where a 
civilised Power and an expansive race are brought into 
contact with an aboriginal population. The policy of 
England does not allow her to derive one farthing from 
her colonial dependencies. l\Ianyof them, those in the 
Mediterranean particularly, maintained for objects not 
l)roperly colonial, put her to hea.vy charge; and nothing is 
so unlikely as that she should be seized with a passion 
for adding to their number. That course and tendency 
of opinion to which I have referred is indeed founded 
upon motives much higher than tùose of mere parsimony 
or thrift, and is allied to influences which anlong us are 
of very deep and powerful operation. We begin to learn 


* [This salutary disposition was, in no small degree, perhaps, due to 
the steady policy and action of all the yarious Administrations between 
the peace of 1815, and the date of this Tract.-'V. E. G., 18ï8.J 
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and feel, that mere teQ-'itorial possession is not the secret 
of wealth anll power; that colonisation, which at no tilue 
has been nlore in favour among us, has other and nobler 
aiIlls; that the desire to build national greatness on 
enlarged range of dominion has been a fertile source 
of war, dissension, bloodshed, and of consequent weakness 
and poverty to nations. 
96. 'Ve have ûllterell upon a new career; that of free 
and unrestricted exchange, so far as lies in our power to 
promote it, with all the nations of the world. For the 
ancient strife of terI'itorial acquisition we are labouring, 
I trust and believe, to substitute another, a peaceful and 
a fraternal strife among nations, the honest and the noble 
ra.ce of industry and art. For the contention which 
desolated the face of t1e world, in which w}mtever one 
party gained the other nlust needs lose, and which com- 
lllunly was attended for both alike with Inischiefs <.luring 
the struggle that exceeded the whole valuè of t1e prize, 
England now hopes and labours to substitute another 
rivalry, in which the gains of one fire n
 the losses of 
another, in which every competitor nlay,be a conqueror, 
in which every success achieved in one country implies 
and requires 1110re or less of correspOIll1ing triunlphs in 
another, ancI which, in lieu of dC8ulating the surface of 
the earth, makes it smile with the wealth and glory of 
nature and of art, and teern with every gift that a boun- 
tiful Creator has ordained for the comfort or the use of 
man. Such, if I know anything of them, are the views 
antI lllachinations, such the iabours and the hopes of 
Engl-and. I trust we shall never be drawn aside from 
them by any eloquence, however seductive, by any 
schCI.ne, however plausible, that would send us forth into 
the world as armed evo.nge]ists of freedom: and this frOlD 
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the deep conviction, that no heavier blow UJan our com- 
pliance with such projects could be inflicted on that 
sacred cause. And if it be true that, at periods now long 
past, England has had her full share of influence in 
stimulating by her example the martial struggles of the 

vorld, may she likewise be forward, now and hereafter, 
to show tbat .she has profited by the heavy lessons of 
experience, and to be-if, indeed, in tbe desi gns of Pro- 
vidence, she is elected to that 
ffice- the standard-bearer 
9f the nations upon the fruitful paths of peace, industry, 
and co
merce. 
97. To.sum 
p 
ll. The execrable practices carried on 
by members and agents of the Neapolitan Government, if 
they were before unknown to its heads, are now at least 
brought t9 their knowledge, and they tbmnselves must 
have some idea with what feelings the statement of them 
has been received in Europe. 
98. The case has come to this point: that either the 
Neapolitan Government should separate frqm these hideous 
iniquities, or else the questi
p. would ar
se, Is it just or 
wise to give countenanc
 and warr
nt to the doctrine of 
those who teach 
hat kings and their governnlents are the 
natural en
mies of man, the. tyrants ov
r his body, and 
the contaminators of his soul? And if we .thought not, 
then every state in 
urope, every public man, no matter 
what his party or his colou,.1', every Inember of the great 
family of Christendom whose heart beats for its welfare, 
should, by declaring his sentiments on every fitting occa- 
sion, separate hiIuself from such a government, and decline 
to recognise t.he smallest nloral partnership or kin with 
it, until the huge nlountain of cl'imo, which it has reared, 
shall have been levelled with the dust. 
99. If the change can be wrought by the influence of 
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opInIon, it is well. J3ut wrought it must and will be, 
find the sooner the nlore easily. As time flows on, and 
new sores form ul)on a suffering community, necessity 
will but grow more urgent, and opportunity more narrow; 
the pain of the process sharper, ana its })1'06t less secure. 
100. And now I bave done; have uttered, as I hope, 
my closing word. These pages have been written with- 
out any of those opportunities of personal conllllunication 
with Neapolitans, which, twelve months ago, I might 
have enjoyed. They have been written in the hope that, 
by thus making through the })ress, rather than ill another 
mode, that rejoinder to the Neapolitan reply which was 
doubtless due from me, I might still, as far as depended 
on me, keep the question on 'its true ground, as one not 
of politics but of morality, anù not of England but of 
Christendom and of mankind. Again I express the hOlle 
that this may be IllY closing word. I eX}H'ess the hope 
that it may not become a hard necessity to keep this con- 
troversy alive, until it reaches its one only possible issue, 
which no power of man can permanently intercept. I 
express the hope, that while there is time, while there is 
quiet, while dignity may yet be saved in showing mercy, 
aud in the blessed \vorle of restoring Justice to bel' seat, 
the Government of Naples may set its hand in earnest to 
the work of roal and searching, however quiet and unos- 
tentatious, refornl; that it may not become unavoidable 
to reiterate these appeals from the hand of power to the 
one common heart of mankind; to produce those painful 
documents, those harrowing descriptions, which might be 
supplied in rank abundance, of which I bave scarcely 
given the faintest idea or sketch, and which, if they were 
laid froill time to time before the world, would bear down 
like a deluge every effort at apology or palliation, alid 
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would canse aU tlult has recently been made known to be 
forgotten and eclipsed in deeper horrors yet; lest the 
strength of offended and indignant humanity should rise 
up as a giant refreshed with wine, and, while sweeping 
away these abominations from the eye of Heaven, should 
sweep away along with them things pure and honest, 
ancient, venerable, salutary to n1ankinc1, crowned with 
the glories of the past, and still capaLle of bearing future 
fruit. 


G Carlton Gardens. London, 
Jan. 29, 1852. 
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1. WE are not aware that l\fesmerism, in any of its suc- 
cessi ve developments, has as yet undertaken -to foreshadow 
great political contingencies. It is a task so difficult, 
and so far transcending the ordinary range of human 
judgment, that the -higher and the lower classes of n1Ïnc1s 
seem almost to run equal chances when they approach it. 
The multitude of disturbing circumstances that cannot be 
foreseen, and their pla.y, alike powerful and capricious, 
commonly derange the best calculations which the care 
and wit of man can devise; and a knack of lucky conjec- 
ture, an order of faculties resembling that which solves 
conundrums, often seem
 to be more successful in its 
hits than comprehensive mental grasp or the closest logical 
continuity. . 
Yet; although the forms which are to emerge out of a 
crisis are thus difficult to predic
, such cases have often 
happened as satisfy the COlnmon understanding of the 
world, that the crisis itself must shortly come. One of 


· [Reprinted from the Edillblt1"[]h Review for April 1852. Art. III. 
1. 'Lo Stato Romano daIl' Anno 1815 al 1850.' Per Luiai Carlo 
Farini. V ols. I. an(l II. Torino: 1850. V 01. III., 1
.'j 1.
2. 'The 
Roman State from 1815 to 1850.' By Luigi Carlo Farini. Translated 
by the Hight Hun. \Y. E. Gladstone, M.P. V 018. I. and II. Lon,lon: 
1831. And other works.-W. E. G., 1878.1 
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these, for all wl10 have given their minds to it, is, unless we 
fire much mistaken, the prese;t case of the Roman or 
Papal States. As, when we see a ship about to bo 
launched, with the downward slope before her, and the 
props or stays fibout her, wo need no prophet to acquaint 
us that, so E:oon as these hindrances arc knocked away, 
the ll13$S mu
t nlove, and tbat pretty briskly; in like 
lllanner the slide lies prepared, down which the temporal 
power of the Popes is rapidly, find perhaps precipitously, 
to descend, so soon as its artificial ana purely mechanical 
supports shall bo withdrawn. Nor is it 108s l)lain in this 
case than in the fOrIller, that the effect will follow uI)on its 
cause, when once tIle cause is permitted to operate with 
freedom. But the ship descends to ride proudly on tho 
,vaters: that vessel of state, with which we are comparing 
it, will sink like lead into their unfathomable abyss. 
2. A course of historical traditions in a conservative 
sense, derived from the l)criod of the last war, has imbuecl 
us B1'Ïtons with predispositions so favourable to the 
temporal power of the Popes, fiS to counterbalance, pro 
tanto, the strong Anti-papal sentiment of the country. 
The downfall of this power is linked in our recollection
 
with the sanguinary propagalldisln of the great French 
}{evolution: its rcstoration, with the triuull}hs of British 
arlllS and the return of general peace. Ugly tales, indeed, 
refiched, us, though piecemeal, during the reign of Gregory 
XYI. But in politics the English are a forgiving people: 
their wrath rises slowly, and, when risen, it is easily 
turned away by any indication of a desire to amend. In 
this point of view it is pleasant, in another it is almost 
ludicrous, to look back upon the reception which was 
generally given in this country to the ref o l'ln ing nleasures 
of Pius IX. Warning voices might, indeed, be heard: 
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the voices of those who perceived, in the D1easures of the 
Pontiff, by far too much of what the Greeks called TÒ 
cþopnKóv; a resolution, or a tendency equivalent to a reso- 
lution, to have a maximum of credit for a minimum of 
performance, a maximum of show, with a minimum of 
substance: and at the same time either an utter ignorance, 
or a very culpable recklessness, as to the consequences 
likely to attend upon ostentatious and theatrical, not to 
say charlatan and mountebank, politics; as to the dangers 
of that unsettling process, which they generate in tho 
common mind, and the reacting dangers of the refluent 
tide of angry disappointment. 
3. To few, however, either here or elsewhere, was 
given the discerning eye; and Pius IX. was speedily 
invested, not only with every virtue, but with every 
talent, under heaven. The first two years of his reign 
present to us a continuous and brilliant political romance. 
The events of that time, in the Roman States already seem 
wholly stripped of any matter-of-fact or historical charac- 
ter. Colour, form, and Illotion are all borrowed from the 
ideal. Ariosto or Boiardo could hardly match or paint 
them. There was before us a benignant visagc, a majestic 
head, a throne looking tQwards both worlds, and claiming 
to be the link between them, the sweet yet sonorous lllusic 
of a voice which blends in one the highest assumptions of 
religion and the plain palpable dictates of humanity and 
justice, the rapid succession of its utte
ances, each one 
sCeIning to risc higher than before, a nation dissolved in 
joy even to tears, grown ruen thrown back upon the wild- 
ness of childhood by the vehemence and height of their 
exultation. All this, too, was not inconveniently near, so 
that the curious eye should separate between the tinsel 
and the gold, the diamond and the paste, but at the exact- 
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est distance, not too much for interest, aml)le and abun- 
aant for illusion, and for that mellowing tone which con- 
ceals while it harmonises and enchants. Such was the 
picture, as we viewed it in our simplicity, of those halcyon 
days; like a n1yth brought dDwn from fable into fact, or 
like the opening uf some new Apocalypse; an anticipa- 
tion, in this vale of tears, of the better and higher land, 
into which neither cruelty nor detileIncllt, neither fraud 
nul' force, can enter. 


" The earth and every common sight 
To me did sel
m 
Apparelled in cdestial Jight, 
The glory anù the fre;::;lmesR of a drf'am."'" 
"Te lllay turn over the pages of tho world'" history in 
vain to find a parallel to that extraordinary tÌ1ne; nut, 
however, for glory; not for power developed; not for 
IH'ogl'ess achieved and realised; but for the unhappy 
issuing of the best intentionS into ,vholcsale harlequin:.. 
ade; for brilliancy uf mere glitter in the scene, and im- 
l)cnetrability of dense delusion in the spectators. 
4. Such was the first act of the disastrous piece, which 
opened out, a
 it proceeded, into the Year of Revolutions 
for Europe, and for Rome into the foul murder of Rossi, 
the flight or truancy of the POI)e, and the joint invasiun 
and occupation of the country by France, Austria, Spain, 
and Naples. And we English have looked on with a kind 
of stupid and bewildered l\ionderlnent; conscious that 
something has gone very wrong, but not knowing exactly 
what; partly befooled by mendacious" correspondents" ; 
partly unwilling to suspect French generals and statesmen 
of deliberate and continued falsehood, told in the face uf 


'" ,V ordsworth's 'Ode on the Recollcctions of Chilùhood.' 
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the world and for the purposes of despotisll1; partly 
haunted by the traces of certain dreams that we had a 
little while ago, about a pope, the quintessence of wisdom 
as well as benevolence, who, with a wave of his sceptre, 
had called back the golden age; partly possessed with 
a dim notion, that only Roman Catholic Powers have 
an interest in the Roman State; partly hugging, with 
Î111penetrable contentInent, our own exemption frOlll the 
I'evolutionary scourge, and satisfied, on the whole, to let 
the world wag. 
5. All these considerations we summarily thrust aside; 
so far, at least, as to open a way for our pressing upon 
the !)ublic mind a serious consideration of the case of the 
Ron1an States. England, which vibrates to every shock 
that society anywhere receives, must not exempt herself 
from the law of sympathy and brotherhood, only because 
the firm tone of her system enables her to endure the 
pulsation under which a poorer fibre would give way. 
The people of the Roman States are made of bone and 
8inew, and nerve, and flesh a:nd blood, like other men: 
and it is an absurdity, not worth argumentative confuta- 
tion, to hold, that the civil and söcial relations and' poli- 
tical rights, which appertain to them as men, are to be 
handled only by the adherents of those who stand in a 
particular connection with the Head of their government 
ø.S Roman Catholics. In France, indeed, we have been 
told, with very sufficient distinctness,. that the Roman 
subjects are electèd to' a" perpetual martyrdom for the 
good of the Papal Church. All the honours of that 11lar- 


* [The reference in the text was to a declaration of opinion by t.he 
distinguished and lamented Count Montalembert, who treated the 
Roman States as an exception to the :rules prompted by the general 
liberality of his mind.-"T. E. G., 18-78.J 
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tyrdom they are to enjoy, together with their trallitions, 
and the gains arising fl
om the resort of travellers to the 
capital: but nlartyrs they are to be; politically dead, 
shut out from thoso luinciples of government which are 
the vital conditions of society, according to' the modern 
idea. Other nations lllay claim liberty of conscience; 
but this would too rudely jostle the tender susceptibilities 
of a Supreme Pontiff. Other nations may vote their Own 
taxes, but the l
omans are to be purely passive in that 
matter. Other nations are to delimit for themselves tho 
possessions and stat liS of the clergy, but the process is to 
be precisely inverted for some three millions of people in 
central Italy, because a tem})oral power, conferred upon 
the Church by events, and harmonising with the state and 
exigencies of society when it was acquired, is now to be 
maintained in defiance of all those exigencies, under the 
palpably manufactured pretext, that it has grown into and 
become insel>arable from: the spiritual suprelnacy of the 
Pope. . 
6. The Pope is the great political beggar of the world. 
He would be deposed to-morrow by ninety-nine votes out 
of every hundred in a free assen1blyof his lay subjects. 
lie depends from day to day upon the breath of foreign 
authorities, yet he is not content, forsooth, to hold his 
teml)oral power upon any titles, or subject to any condi- 
tion, so precarious as that to which his protectors them- 
selves sublnit, and which he himself recognises in their 
cases; the consent, namely, of the governed. Let us 
examine the composition of the diplomatic body at the 
court of Pius in lS48. There are the representatives of 
Portugal and Spain, accredited from Sovereigns themselves 
symbols of the popular principle, and substitutes for the 
ri val claimants under the principle of absolute hereùit- 
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nry right. There is the ambassador of the French 
Republic, erected upon the ruins of l{ingship, but on the 
instant acknowledged by the Pope. It is true, indeed, 
that the royalty now prostrate in the dust was itself of 
revolutionary origin; but, from the very hour of its birth, 
that too had the recognition of the Court of Rome. There 
is the envoy of Sicily, which has broken the duress of 
Naples for a moment, although it is presently to be re- 
duced; rednc
d, however, 110t by foreign but by domestic 
arms. There is the minister of Belgium, a country 
owing its political existence to its own exertions, which 
eInancilxtted it frOlll Holland. There is Castellani, the 
minister of Venice: of Venice assured to Austria by the 
Treaty of Vienna, under which the Papal throne itself 
subsists; of Venice, which exists in independence solely 
by the right, and amidst the convulsive struggles, of revo- 
lution; of Venice, pressed at the very moment by the 
Austrian arms, anel consoled under that pressure by the 
following address, in autograph, fronl the Pontiff :-" GOD 
give His blessing to Venice, and DELIVER HER FRO:\! THE 
CAhA.
lITIES SHE APPIlEHENDS, in such manner as, in the 
infinite resources of His Providence, shall please I-Em for 
the purpose. 27 June, 18-:18. PIUS, PP. IX." 
7. Very good: here is a Lamennals-Ventura Pope, 
the beau-ideal of theocratic revolution. He owns no 
allegiance to things as they are. He draws no lines of 
division between the processes (jf bit-by-bit, and root-and- 
bl'anch. He consecrates, at every point of ,the conlpass, 
in the most varied anel authentic forms, the principle, that 
every nation may settle for itself who shall be its gover- 
1101'S, anel may take clown the olcl anil setting up the new 
at its discretion; and that none shall on that account 
suffer any detriment in its religious rights and privileges, 
IV. L 
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or lose caste in its relations to the Head and centre of tbe 
Ronlan Ohurch. N r: y , even in the mood of reaction, what 
was tbe language of the Pontiff: " I cannot nlingle in this 
war; you al'e all alike IllY children." That is to say, 
llations and cOllillHlni ties of men are not to be called to 
account by spiritual, any 11101'e than by tenIporal, IJower, 
for tbe changes they may choose to make in their laws or 
in tbeir rulers. 
8. But now let the sanIe principle, which had bandIed, 
remodelled, overthrown, the ancient l\Ionarchies of Europe, 
not so much on account of gross outrage, or of ludicrous 
failure to at
ain the purposes of government, as on account 
of inadequacy to nlake a full reply to the demands of 
nloùern ci vilisation, proceed to try the same processes 
upon that bierocracy, which in theory is the scandal and 
the laughing stock of Europe, the grand lusus naturæ of 
the political creation, and which in practice is too rotten 
to bear the rUllImaging of effective reform. And how 
strange is now the nletamorpbosis of the Pontifical 
visage! Sauce for the gander is not, it seems, to he 
sauce for the goose. The sanctity of the ecclesiastical 
power iufects all it touches: anrl the mundane, earthy, 
instnullents of taxation, police, soldiery, courts, gaols, and 
tbe like which it mnploys, 11UISt not be subjEcted to the 
l'ude touch of human hands. When tbe Romans do that 
v
ry thing which so many other nations have done with 
the Pope's sa.nction,-tbat is to say, get rid of their old 
government anel choose a new one,-then we find we aro 
in a new element altogether, find the very same exercise 
of di8creti0n, wbich to others is allowed, for them is 
'Visited by excomnlunication, or exclusion from the king- 
(lOIn of God. These things are worth looking into. 
9. N ow, let us at the outset c1isclainl all intention of 
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assailing that spiritual supremacy. The question before 
us is a question of socinl and political justice. It is, in 
our view, impossible to say whether the papal supremacy 
will, upon the whole, be more strengthened, or weakened, 
by the withdrawal of the temporal power. Eut let us, 
above and before all things, have fair play; and elo not 
let us conceal religious or sectarian objects under the plea, 
of that natural and general justice, which is anterior to 
and independent of them. Let us inquire frankly whether 
the Papal power upon these last-named grounds ought to 
stanel or to fall. Any covert purpose, giving a colour to 
0111' ideas, and a bias to our arguments, apart from the 
true bearings of the question, would at once be detectec1, 
and would raise a counter influence of the- same illegiti- 
mate kind, and quite as effective. England said Aye to 
the restoration of tlle Pope a generation back on the 
grounds of justice, without fear of being told that she 
Romanised by so doing; in like IDanner let her say No 
to his continuance in his sovereignty now, without fear of 
sinister imputations, if she is cònvinced that justice asks 
it; but only with, and on condition of, that conviction. 
And let it by no means be objected, that language like 
this ought not to -be used with regard to a foreign Power. 
It ought not to be used of a foreign Power, but it may and 
ought to be used of a-foreign puppet. lIe tIlat consents 
to ,hole1 a throne in virtue of the military occupation of 
his country by foreign armies, without any rational expec- 
tation that such a state of things is to terminate and give 
place to one more natural, is not an independent sove- 
reign at all. He .has given over his sovereignty to any- 
body and everybody; and has conferred upon mankind 
at large a right to discuss the (luestion of its continu- 
ance, with as little reserve as if everyone of Adam"s 
L 
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children had to gi
 a sel)arate anù authoritative voto 
upon it. 
10. We are not of those who l)roccecl upon the abstract 
onjcction to clerical government, strong as it undoubtedly 
is.. We are of those who object to uprooting anything 
until after it has been well consiclerecl what is to succeed, 
and made reasonably certain that the contemplated change 
will be an inlprovement. ,Ve understand, and sympathise 
with, the feelings of persons who, without nnlCh positive 
admiration of the Papal Government, have, nevertheless, 
been so keenly alive to the great risks, both political and 
religious, which might follow upon its dissolution, that they 
have clung, beyond hope and against hope, to the desire that, 
in some way or other, SOlne tolerable terms of composition 
between the Pupal throne, with the sacerdotal apparatus 
about it on the one hand, and the civilisation of our time, 
with its political accolnpaniments on the other, nlÌght be 
devised. But the resistless teaching of experience has 
brougbt us to the conclusion that no such terms can be 
found. l\Ionarchy has shown itself in many countrio
, 
and, we trust, will show itself in 111ore, capable of such 
adal}tation to the tinIes, that it has, as it were, started 
with renovated youth upon the path of a new, yet honour- 
able and useful existence. Such it is in Englanr1: such, 
as we trust, to name no more, in Belgium and Sardinia. 
But our belief is, first that the Pa!)al Governlnent has 
experinlentally demonstrated its incal)ability of receiving 
these adaptations; and, secondly, that, on account of that 
incapab.ility, it must very speedily cease and deternline. 
AftfJr establishing these propositions, we shall proceed to 
press the importance of full discussion, or, in the popular 
phrase, ventilation of two questions, so 1110mentouR for 
Italy, for Europe, and for Christendom. What is and 
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,,-hat ought to follow, when that antique shadowy projec- 
tion upon tho scone of Time, that gift (so called) of 
Constantine, 


". . . quella dote 
Cho da te prese il primo l'icco padre," * 
together with all its real historical accretions, shall have 
come to be numbered sirnply with the things that were. 
11. We ask tben,- 
1. Can the Telnporal Government of the Popes accom- 
modate itself to Constitutional forms? 
2. If not, can it or ought it to endure? 
3. If not, then in what luanneI' should the political 
void bo filled, and the See of Rome provided for, with a 
view to the interests of the Roman subjects, the dis- 
appointment of revolutionary speculations in Italy, or 
elsewhere, and the just claims of the See itself as the 
ecclesiastical centre of the largest among Christian 
Communions? 
12. The first question, then, to be examined is this; 
Can the Papal Government accommodate itself to Consti- 
tutional forills? Or, to illustrate the question by a need- 
ful paraphrase, we ask, not only whether it might in tIle 
abstract bear this accommodation; not only whether it be 
clenlonstrable, or not, that no such thing can take place; 
but rather, and chiefly, is it within the circle, however 
liberally- drawn, of reasonable probability,-is it within 
the moral conditions of the times anù men, that any such 
adaptation shoulcl be brought about? 
13. In searching for an answer to this question, we 
may proceed, either by the light of abstract argument, or 
by that of experience. 


* 'Inferno,' 
ix. 11 ß. 
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'Yhen we look at the abstract question, we are met at 
once by this insuperable difficulty. Rare in Pagan tillles, 
tho collisions of the Church with the State have, over 
since the l)rOnlulgation of tIle Gospel, lllade up a large 
and essential lJart of the history of the world. This 
lllal'ked difference has followed naturally upon the ono1'- 
lnous change, which Christianity brought about in the 
religious element of society. Before its prOlllulgation, 
hoth civil and roligious aff.'tirs were reùucible siInply to 
the standard of human will and choice; all things, there- 
fore, in the last resort were Cæsar's; but now we brt,ve a 
now Canon, '" llellder unto Cæsar the things that be 
Cæsar's, and unto God the things that be God's." Of the 
breadth and range of thi
 latter category we are not now 
to treat. Without doubt, it has been widened enormously, 
at different til,ues, from the operation of Illotives nlOre or 
lúss corrup
. But, suffice ,it to say, that it exists. 
Therever 
there is Christianity, there is a system professing to in- 
fluence vitally the opinions and actions of men, by motives, 
machinery, and sanctions, originally independent uf the 
State; an Ï1hpc1'ium in imperio by birth. 
14. The next question that arises is, whether collision 
can possibly be avoided between this spiritual authority 
and the civil power? Our kinsmen of the United Statos 
l)rOllliso to solve this l)roblClll for us. Along with reaping- 
lllachines, yachts to sa.il with railway speed, Hobbs's 
locks, and Colt's revolvers, we are to owe to them a recipe 
for a system of perfect and equal religious freedOlll, free 
alike from connexion, and collision, with the State. But 
this echo from Amcrica is no answer for an old Eurol)ean 
country. Beyond the Atlantic it really appears, that 
things civil and things spiritual move in their sepf1rate 
spheres, without any nced for an arbiter bctween them; 
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althougl1, if one were required, there can be little doubt 
within which of the two he would be found. But it is not 
so in Scotland, or in England; nlllch less is it so in any 
other European country. With European ideas, habits, 
and institutions, it is not too much to say
 that the points 
of contact and of intersection in the respective orbits 
and of Churches and States are nunlerous and sharp, 
absolutely demand the presence of all umpire, or else tho 
recognition of a power and competency in one of these 
to overrule, in case of conflict, tho volitions of the other. 
15. Now in every country of Europe, except one, this 
necessity is recognised and nlet in a particular manner. III 
every country of Europe, except one, when excusable col- 
lision arises between the civil and the religious power, it 
must be in the external forum. There alone it can arise, 
because there alone does the former clann, or can it 
enforce, dominion. So arising, it is settled in one way. 
The civil power, as the earthly judge and lueasure of its 
own responsibilities, overrules in the last resort; and the 
ecclesiastical power subu1Ïts. The universal sense of 
Christendom seems to recognise this, and this only, as the 
11roper method of solution in the fornlidable and disas- 
trous cases where such conflicts of authority occur. Nú 
doubt this power, like every other }lowever lawfully 
owned, IDay be abused; it n1ay be pushed to injustice; it 
111ay be betrayed by cowardly or fraudulent surrender. 
Neither of these is the point: enough for the present 
argument, that it is a power owned by the State, and 
lawfully so owned. 
16. \Ve say the universal sense of Christendom. For 
not only do all countries outside the Roman border, 
whether absolute, constitutional, or republican in their 
fornl of governulCut, bear direct witness to this principle, 
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hut, indirectly, and in a strange and monstrous form, the 
States of the Church themselves bear sin1Ïlar testimony. 
Even thero we do not see the intolerable anomaly of a 
State obeying in the civil sphere the dictates of tLe 
Church. The dilemlna is effectually avoided in another 
way. There is no Stato at all. There are communes, 
l11uniciI)alitics, provinces, with their executive officers and 
their Board-legislation in matters of Lilliputian scale; 
there is a Senator of Rome to boot, the pale and thin 
spectre of an august idea; all these a.re the alphabet or 
disJun
ta rnenzb,"a of a State. But State t1)ere is none; no 
living central authority, combining, summing up, animat- 
ing, and governing the whole; no organ of the common 
life; no one legitimate depository of those ideas, tradi- 
tions, and affections, which make a man feel that a large 
part of his own existence is inseparably welded with the 
life of what he calls his country. If our sober-nlinded 
fello\v-countrymen lament the wildness with which the 
Italians, anel the Roman Italians most of all, pursued, in 
1848, the vision of national indepenàence, yet let Ùs 
reflect, in their excuse, that the space, filled in our minds 
with all nlanner of things glorious, is, of necessity, an 
aching voiù in theirs. For, unless we plunge into an 
intolerably distant past, where is the Roman of noblo 
and ardent soul to find that food for his social nature, and 
his public affections, which is supplied to everyone of U
 
from boyhood, in large redundance, by the long and shin- 
ing annals of our fatherland? Rome has had no State at 
all, no hierarchy of political offices, transmitted from man 
to man through schools of statesmen, and gathered up 
into a whole. All the functions of civil government were 
performed, we say not how abominably ill, but in isolation 
one from another; in the lower grades they were per- 
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formed by laymen; as the scale rose from these to J1igber 
duties, everything passed into the hands of ecclesiastics, 
of prelates, of monsignori, of cardinals, and terminated in 
the Consistory and the Pope; so that all the higher func- 
tions of the State life became siInply an incidental and 
secondary part of the organisation oÎ the Latin Church. 
17. J t nmy be said, and we do not deny but maintain 
it, that this was for our day an absurdity. It was and is 
so; yet, as tried by the weights and measures of a practi- 
cal ID!tn, eVén an absurdity is better than an iInpossibility. 
For at any rate it leaves the subject in the world of actual 
existences, 'and ,vhile there is life there is hope. Our 
fear, our painful conviction is, tltat the attempts which 
}lave been made to substitute.constitutional government for 
despotism in the Ronlan States have been, ana have been 
shown by experiment to be, attempts to remove indeed 
an absurdity, bu't to 
ubstitute for it an impossibility. 
For, under 0. constitutional system, the State, which has 
heretofore been nothing in the world except an accidental 
ancl subordinate department of the working of a great 
ecclesiastical organisation, leaps i
to ..real, palpable exist- 
ence, and must and will have all those vital functions, 
which belong to an organ of civil government. It must 
take into its own hands the protection of person and pro- 
perty against violence, the adjustment of all civil rights 
as between individuals and classes, the determination of 
the conditions on which property may be held, the divi- 
sion of civil :powers between all the constitutional bodies 
of the State, the absolute and exclusive control of the levy- 
ing of taxes and the expenditure of the public money, the 
maintenance of public order, the right of making war and 
making peace, the grand debate of liberty of conscience; 
and yet one thing more, the most vital of them all, the 
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sole l)rcrogative of determining the limits of its own 
province of action. 
18. In England we do not speak of this or that power 
as belonging to tho Legislature, but we tell out buldly 
the princi1)le of our Constitution, under the name of the 
omnipotence of Parlialucnt, or Inore properly of the Legis- 
lature. A l)h1'ase which, among us, is for practical pur- 
l)oses well understood, and, being so understood, is in- 
valuaùle. No specification of legislative powers could 
exhaust the list. Besides, it is the very essence of good 
goverlln1ent that it provides a definite issue for all ques- 
tions which lnay arise. The difficulty of human falli- 
bility Ulust still cllcunlber it; but the question of juris- 
diction it universally and abRolutely solves. To aùmit, 
however, of the safe profession and sàfe use of such a 
doctrine as this, is the felicity of inherited as opposed to 
nmnufactured liberties. We do not assert it for a State 
in the ROlnan provinces, which, as we see, is a thing yet 
to be created. 'Vhat we do contend is, that no State 
endowed with less than the powers ,ve have enumeratea 
above, no State which does not possess them, either abso- 
lutely or subject only to known, liInited, åIUI secondary 
exceptions, answers fully to its name; and that no State 
is a constitutional State which does not, whether directly 
or Incdiately, give an effective control over all of them to 
the governed. 
19. Now, how could this be in Rome? In the first 
111ace, the head of the State is a Pluralist. He has another 
function, infinitely grauder and ll101'e important than his 
fourth-rate sovereignty. He is in incessant contact with 
a train of higher interests. There is nothing to secure, 
nothing even to render likely, an uniformity of move- 
ment between that train of religious and ecclesiastical 
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interests, and tIle series of particular and local concerns, 
al)pertaining to the inhabitants of the Roman State. They 
nlust, therefore, often or sometimes clash. vVhen they 
do, the Pope must, as in duty bound, follow the n10re 
l)Qwel'Íul attraction. If he did not, Gallicanism would 
soon come afresh into fash.ion, and means would b
 found 
of getting rid of him. This will do aftér a sort, while 
there is no State at all. But a real State must, as such, 
be supreme in its own sphere; whereas a Roman State 
must at all times be prepared, and at many times required, 
to see what it deems ite own interests postponed to those 
of something and somebody else.' 
20. It does not mend the matter to så y , Yes, but the 
interests postponed are civil, while the inte:rests preferred 
are spiritual. The Roman win j
stly ask, Where is it 
written, or when, was it believed or avowed, that it is 
agreeable to God that the civil interests of one people 
shall be permanently marred, on the l)lea of promoting 
the spiritual interests of another? .A,nd the sure upshot 
of such a doctrine will- be this; not- that he will sacrifice 
what touches himself, his parents, his children, 11is wife, 
his friends, his country, to such' a chÏInera,; but that he 
'will say, the beneficent' purposes of God the co Inmon 
Father, in endowing us with social instincts and capa- 
cities, are themselves a law written in the heart of man, 
anterior to the donation of l\latilda or the descent of 
Charlemagne from the .Lt\lps, and, to say the least, quite 
as clearly referable to a celestial origin. His conclusion 
from the premises scarcely needs to be clothed in woras 
of ours. It is as certaiu as the recurrence of the sunri se ; 
and we think every devout ROlllan Catholic should con- 
sider well, while yet there is time, that if we toll the 
Roman su
iect, that the Papal religion requires his per- 
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Dlanent {'xclusion from political freedom, he will purclHlse 
the freedonl, and will11ay the price for it. 
21. But this personal incapacity of the Sovereign to 
discharge the essential duties uf the head of a constitu- 
tional State, or indeed of a State at all, is but a narrow 
form of a much larger question. The old controversy of 
centuries stands before us; how are the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers to agree? that is, in the only sense in which 
they have agreed heretofore: how are they to arrange for 
the settlement of their differences? .A,nd now there is no 
doubt that we are dealing with real, not speculative diffi- 
culties. For, first of all, here is a caste, which has been 
in rossession for eig
t hundred or 0. thousand years; and 
llas during that time pretty well feathered its nest in laws, 
in privileges and exemptions, in possessions, and in usages. 
Numerically strong, for they are some scores of thou- 
sands, they are morally stronger frolll their political 
advantages, from the public veneration for their function 
and faith in its efficacy, from the good deeds and pious 
offices of many aIllong thmn, especially the parochial 
clergy, and. from close associà:tion of interest and com- 
munity of feeling with the same élass, which may be 
counted almost by minions, thro11ghout the wide extent 
of the Roman Catholic communion. Consider the huge 
properties possessed by this ùlass in the Rmnan States. 
Consider the legal immunities, the privileged inequality 
of social statlis, which they enjoy. Consider that in the 
Roman States, alone of all the Italian mainland, the huge . 
broolll of tIlo French Revolution, anel its career of con- 
quest, failed to sweep away for good the previouslyexist- 
ing system of jurisprudence: that the Canon Law bodily, 
and in its widest alnplitude of sense, is the supreme law 
of the country. The Government must be in whole or in 
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part ecclesiastical; al1(l ecclesiastical persons must not be 
resl)onsible to lay tribunals. Liberty of conscience, the 
sure attendant upon free institutions in their second stage 
if not in their first, cannot stand with the Papal Crown. 
The doctrine that the Church has no temporal power, bas 
just been denounced from Rome; and this when taught, 
not in Rome itself, but at Turin. 
22. How, in the name of common sense, is a Constitu- 
tional system to work under these conditions? Are the 
Roman Deputies to be restrained, for examl)le, from pass- 
ing any Bill that will affect Church pro11erty under any 
circumstances? Well, but if they do pass it, they will 
incur the penalty of excOlnmunication; which it will be 
the duty of the Pope himself to fulminate against them. 
Are their secular banùs to remodel the Canon Law? or, 
are they only to pass such measures as may be ,consistent 
with it; that is, are they to be nothing more than an 
overgrown municipal corporation for enacting bye-laws, 
to run through the whole Roman State, where no higher 
authority prevents thCln? Nay, it will be rel)liec1, but 
the Pope is supreme even over the Canon Law, 
1ll(1 when 
he gives his sanction to a Bill, its authority will becon1e 
absolute and supreme. The Pope! he is the great Canon 
Law manufacturer. Off his own bat, or with the aid only 
of the Cardinals, wbo are appointed by the Papal chair, 
lIe is continually adding to the 'C07'pUS of this Canon Law. 
His Parliament then is to send Bills up to him, which he 
is to throw back again, as l\Iunchausen, when he was firetl 
ul)on, caught the balls and flung thenl back like pellets; 
he is to say, " Gentlemen, I am very sorry for it, but this 
is against the Canon Law." "Nay, Santiià, but we think 
not; surely the matter is one of property, one of police, 
one of finance, one of civil right," as the case may be. 
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"That, gentlemen, is y()ur opinion, but not mine; so you 
willl)lease go about your business." 


CC Sol ventur risu tabulæ; tu missus abiLis." 


23. Here we impinge upon a dilemma hard as a<1amant. 
If a Roman Parliament be content to acknowledge that it 
has no authority to touch It system of law, whose meshes 
cover almost every concern of every class in the country, 
and that an ecclesiastical person is finally to judge on 
each occasion whether the conflict of jurisdiction has 
arisen, it would itself be no better than a machinery for 
maintaining and propagating systematic imposture. But 
if, on the other hand, it were anÎ1nated with the spirit of 
liberty, and deternlined upon exercising 0.11 the essential 
functions ascribed to the civil power by the law and 
practice of Christendom,- then no Constitution could stand 
for twelve months the shocks and convulsions to which 
such a distribution of power would give rise. A war of 
elements, fiercer than ever shook the fÌrln-walIed cave of 
Æolus, would rend to tatters every leaf of such a Consti- 
tution, almost before its ink was dry. 
24. Even were the proposition admitted by the Roman 
Church, that she ought not to meddle in secular affairs, 
and that they ought to be left to the exclusive discretion 
of the civil power, we weU l{now, even without going 
further than the history of the last ten years in Scotland, 
wllat great difficulties are to be encountered in settling 
the mere question of fact, and applying an uncontested 
principle to circulnstances read. by different parties each 
in their own senso. But the Roman Church makes no 
such admission. She never has withdrawn or qualified 
the most extreme of her former declarations on the sub- 
ject of her general authority so to interft:re. And, as to 
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the Roman States, she has reasserted it in the most 
frightful form, only three years ago, by launching an ex- 
con1nlunication at her temporal subjects for their strictly 
tenlporal act of electing a Constituent Assembly. 
We cannot, therefore, look for the introduction of a 
bonâ fide Constitutional system into the Roman States; 
because of those Ünpediments to its free action, inherent 
in the nature of the Papal power, which appear, in thf\ 
abstract at least, to be insurmountable. 
25. Can we, however, as often happens in human affairs, 
fly for consolation from stubborn philosophy to accommo- 
dating practice? Does the actual history of the Roman 
States encourage us to hope that these impediments, if 
not surmounted, may. be cÎ1'cumvented, and that the good 
sense of ministers and sovereigns, the moderation of the 
people, with the friendly urgency of Foreign Powers, and 
a stiff pressure in thè shape of political and financial 
difficulties attendant on the working of the present systmn, 
may amalgamate all in some nliddle term which, however 
remote from the ideal, may serve the purposes of every- 
day wear a11(1 tear? 
26. Unfortunately, in passing Iron1 the sphere of argu- 
ment to that of history, we do but go from bad to worse. 
Thirty-six years have now revolved since the resto- 
ration of Pius VII. We have had within (though not 
throughout) that time, good sense in the ministers and 
the Sovereign, and moderation in the people, and the 
friencUJ urgency of Foreign Powers, anc1 all the pressure 
inlaginablo from financial and political embarrassment; 
but no real Constitutional system, and no real approach 
whatever to the solution of the difficulties attending the 
Ol)eration of one. 
27. In the matter of good sense, we shall have to wait 
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long bofor.o we soe 0. P pe ana a l\Iinister jointly possesse<1 
of so considerablo a stock of it as Pius VII. and Consalvi. 
Yet that reign witnessed the adoption of a n1easure far 
l110re adverse to constitutional liberty than any sÏ1nple 
enunciation of the doctrines of clespotisln would have 
been; the re-establishment of the orùer of Jesuits: not 
only on account of what that order is in itself, but of what 
it indicates, sj T mbolises, and S'tUllS up: the covetous, 
domineering, Ìlnplacable policy represented in the term 
Ultral11ontanism, the winding up higher and higher, 
tighter aud tighter, of tlle hierarchical spirit, in total dis- 
regard of those clements by which it ought to be checked 
and balanced, and an unceasing, covert, snlOuldering war 
against human frect1oIn, even in the 1110st Blodest ana 
rctiring forn1s of private life and of the individual 
con SCIence. 
28. As to the n10<.leration of tIle Roman people, we 
111USt say there has, on the whole, been little ground for 
complaint. Upon this su hject, let any dispassionate man 
read the Inanifesto of the Riluini insurrection in 1845, 
which will be founù in the ninth chapter of the first 
book of Farini's History. Bearing in mind the fulness of 
its statClllent of grievances, and the severity of their cha- 
l'acter, we cannot nnd words strong enough to praise the 
temperance of disposition, which was evinced in fraining 
the list of their demands. Even the people of R01l1e it- 
self, we must say, considering the inordinate doses of 
political alcohol which Pius IX. hÌlnself incessantly 
ßchniuistered to thCln fronl July 18i16 to l\Iay 1848, are 
not, upon the w hole, to be censured in respect of modera- 
tion. Castellaui, the republican Envoy of Venice, so late 
as t1)e n1Ïddle o,f Decmnher 1848, when the convocation 
of a Constituent Assembly had been proclaimed, wrote to 
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his Governmf'nt, that there was no popular enthusiasm 
for such an object, no hatred to the Pontiff.. If the 
Romans acquiesced in the proclamation of a Republic, 
they did so at a time when their Sovereign was notoriously 
intriguing with the Powers n10st adverse to their liberties; 
when be obstinately discouraged, or of set purpose evaded, 
all attempts, and all measures, necessary to bring about his 
restoration on the Constitutional basis; and when he haà 
solemnly excomn1unicated every man who had in any 
manner whatever t "molested, infringed, or usurped" his 
temporal authority. But the population of the Roman 
States are not represented by Rome. Bologna, and the 
northern Provinces, think for themsel ves. l\Iore remote 
from the immediate influence of Papal and clerical sway, 
they are more intelligent, more wealthy, less impulsive, 
LYlOre moderate. Separated by distance, and by mountains, 
from the capital, they are more widely separated still in 
social and political respects; they think for themselves; 
and they appear to be as fit for free institutions, as the 
11eople of any portion even of Northern Italy. 
29. Neither has there been wanting the friendly ur- 
gencyof Foreign Powers. The celebrated Note of 1\lay 
1831, which win rise up in judgment many long years 
hence, not only against the Papacy, but against most of 
those who signed it, recommended two fundamental 
changes: :first, the giving the higher civil offices to lay- 
men; secondly, the creation, by indirect election, of a 
body to vote the taxes, and control their expenditure. It 
was presented on behalf of the :five great Powers of Europe: 
and it must be supposed that, at the time, they were acting 
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with l:iincerity. TInt.. it ubtained from the mulish Govern- 
ment of Gregory XVI. absolutely nothing worth having. 
England alone, to the great honour of her Foreign l\Iinis- 
tel' anù Government, on retiring from the Conferences in 
September 1832, protested, by the mouth of Sir George 
Seyulour, against the non-fulfilment of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the memorandum. The other Powers 
deplorably receded from their purpose and their pledge. 
And so the door closed, for ever as we fear, on any 
hope of relief for the Ronut
 people in the shape of 
gradual reform, by the agency of the Papal Govern- 
Inent, and under the countenance of the great Po\vers 
of Europe. 
30. In most cases, however, it must be admitted that, 
as good diet is the immediate occasion of dyspepsia, so it is 
the stiff or rough nnd ai
agreeable working of the political 
machine which leads to the reform of abuses. Of this 
incentive, this kincl of aid to virtue, the Papal Govern- 
ment has, in all conscience, had enough. Four rebellions 
markeJ the fifteen years of the reign of Gregory. Not 
one of them was put down by the Government. It was a 
matter of course, when the people rose, for the indigenous 
troops either to join them, or to look on. No reliance 
could be placed but upon Austrians and Swiss. It is 
sad to see the track of the Head of one half of Chris- 
tendonl marked glaringly in blood: it is yet more melan- 
choly to look back upon t1w abominable cruelties, and 
shalueless prostitution of the so-called judicial proceed- 
ings, by \vhich the balance of account with the insul'gentg 
used subsequently to be settled. Meanwhile, tbere was 
another very legible little bit of handwriting on the wall: 
it was simply DEBT. Kow debt is bad enough in England, 
where it has grown with growing industry, wealth, and. 
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empire; but what is it in a State where it is the only 
thing in a state of progreF:s ? 
31. Farini hns given us details respecting the debt of 
Rome down to 1846. In 1801 it was 74,000,000 Cl'owns: 
pret.ty \\ell for a country which during some two centuries 
had played no part in European warfare. But the Gallic 
sponge was cmployed with great effect in 1811, and the 
Exchequer nlade a new start: so that the Pal)al Govern- 
ment, at'its restoration, set out with an actual balance at 
its credit.- 
For about eleven years the nnances were kept straight, 
and the stock of money in the coffers of the State wOlùd 
appear to have increased.t But from the accession of 
Gregory, debt began to be created at a fearful rate; an
 
in 1846 it amounted to thirty-nine millions of crowns, or 
nearly eight and a half millions steding. Now this was 
in a country with a net revenue of less than seven million 
crowns, or not 1,500,0001. To appreciate, therefore, tho 
capacity of a clerical government for the management of 
finance, we should observe that in fifteen years they 
created national debt to the 'amount of nearly six years' 
income. The case would be parallel in this country, if, 
since 1837, we had added 300,000,0001. to our national debt. 
The annual charge of the debt considerably exceeded five 
per cent. on the capital. Now these, facts are in themselves 
a reductio ad absurdum of the sac'3rdotal government. 
l\Iuch of the war and debt of Europe (as, for instance, 
where conquest has been sought with a view to comUleI''' 
cial aggrandisement), have been nearly related to those 
sources of energy, which make it possible to bear the 
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dreadful incubus. :But the case of the Roman Govern- 
ment is that of a sheer and pure spendthrift, who cannot, 
for the life of him, make both ends meet; and of whom it 
is mathematically certain, that though he is unable to 
correct himself, yet insolvency both can, and will, put an 
end to his career. 
32. The space at our command renders it impossible to 
:pass in review the events of the earlier or theatrical stage 
of the reign of Pius IX. This history ll3.s been written 
by Farini with great clearness and sagacity; with a per- 
fect appreciation, aud a masterly, though an over favour- 
able, description of the character of that Pontiff; and at 
the sanle time, with a tenderness for him which belongs 
to the natural feelings of a gentleman, mindful of close 
relations witll, and kindly treatment from, a benevolent 
personage of exalted and venerable station. We Dlust 
give a part, at least, of the picture which he draws. 
"Pius IX. had applied himself to political reform, not so much 
for the reason that his conscience as an honourable man and a most 
pious Sovereign enjoined it, as because his high view of the Papal 
office prompted him to employ the temporal power fur the benefit of 
his spiritual authority. A meek man and a benevolent Prince, Pius 
IX. waSt as a Pontiff, lofty even to sternness. 'Vith a soul not only 
devout, but mystical, he I'eferred everything to God, and respected 
find venerated his own person as E:.tanding in God's place. He 
t.hought it his dut,y to guard with jealousy the temporal soye- 
I'eignty of the Church, because he thought it essential to the safe 
keeping and the apostleship of the :Faith. A ware of the numerous 
,-ices of that temporal Government, and hostile to all vice and all 
its agents, he had sought, on mounting the throne, to effect those 
reforms, which justice, public opinion, and the times required. Ho 
hoped to give lustre to the Papacy by their means, and so to extend 
and to consolidate the Faith. He hoped to acquire for the clergy 
that credit, which is a great part of the decorum of religion, and an 
efficient cause of I'everence and devotion in the people. His first 
dforts were successful in such a degree that DO Pontiff ever gut 
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greater praise. By this he was greatly stimulated and encouraged; 
and perhaps he gave in to the seduction of applause and the temp- 
tations of popularity, more than is fitting for a man of decbion, or 
fOl' a prudent prince. But when, after a little, Europe was shaken 
by universal revolution, the work he had commenced was in his 
view marred; he then retired withIn himself, and took alarm. In 
his heart, the pontiff always came before the prince, the priest 
· before the citizen: ill the secret struggles of his mind, the pontifical 
and priestly conscience always outweighed the conscience of the 
prince and citizen. And, as his conscience was a very timid one, it 
followed that his inward conflicts were frequent, that hesitation was 
a matter of course, and that he often took resolutions even about 
temporal affairs more from reIigious intuition or impulse, than from 
his judgment as a man. Add that his health was ,veak and sus- 
ceptible of nervous excitement, the dregs of his old complaint. 
From this he suffered most when his mind was most troubled and 
uneasy; another cause of wavering and changefulness." * 
33. From this account will be drawn a just general 
idea of the spirit in which the Pope set about his busi- 
ness. He had the humanity of a man, or rather a certain 
feminine susceptibility: but this, and an ardent longing 
to see the Church float buoyantly upon the very crest of 
the wave, were in truth his whole stock-in-trade as a 
reformatory prince. It is only fair to him to say, that he 
got almost maniacal applause, and, indeed, perfect deifica- 
tion, even from such men as Giobel'ti. The shout was taken 
up, and echoed throughout the world, by that public opinion 
of the moment, which is so bad and delusive a barometer 
of the ripe and settled sentiment of the European mind. 
This applause put him past himself, helped or rather 
forced him to be a great impostor, and even led him to 
commit some of the grossest political bétises on record. 
Such, for example, was the incredible Letter which he 
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wrote to the Empero{ of Austria * in t.he charact.er (sic) of 
the" Prince of Peace," to recommend his surrendering his 
Italian dominions, at the very moment while the Papal 
troops under Durando and Ferrari were ill the field 
against Nugent, and Corboli Bu
si had been sent to tho 
cmnp of CLarles Albert to place them fOrInally under his 
orders as Commander-in-Chief. 
34. Summarily, however, and without details, we shall 
give some few reasons for asserting that the attempt to 
reconcile the lmpal monarchy with constitutional freedom, 
was a total, and even an ignominious, failure. It was such, 
because the two supreme wills united in the Pope's person 
Illade it impossible for him to be upon terms of real con- 
fidence with his 111inisters. On the 29th of April 1848 
he published the Allocution, which indicated the change 
in his politics, and was the true turning point of his 
career. By this Allocution he receded, upon hierarchical 
grounds, from the general policy on which he had unques.. 
tionably entered, as well as frOln the anti-A usb'ian policy 
wLich he had no less certainly, though to himself it seems, 
alone of all men alive, not evidently, en1braced. How, 
we may ask with curiosity, did he get over this enormous 
difficulty with his ministers? He disposecl of it just as, 
at the outset, we said that the Roman Government gets 
over the difficulties of the conflict of jurisdiction between 
Church and State; that is by abolishing, by ignoring the 
State altogether. Not one worc1 of this IneaSllrO did he 
nlontion to his ministers. They first saw in print, with 
the rest of the 'world, that which simply turned their 
positiun topsy furry. Evon Antonelli, though a Cardinal, 
yet, because he was then a minister, was kept in the sarno 
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sbtte of ignorance. The death-struggle was inc1eod pro- 
longed for a time, but this was the death-blow: the death- 
blow to a Constitution dated on tho 14th of 1\Iarch, was 
dealt no mùre than six weeks later, namely, on the 29th 
of April. 
35. Indeed this Allocution brought to issne, in the 
clearest manner, the principal difficulties we have been 
discussing. The Roman subjects thought it for the in- 
terest of their country to join with heart and hand in the 
war of national independence; and the Pope haø. given 
theln no ground to anticipate that he would oppose their 
wishes. But Austria met hÏIn with the threat of a schism 
if he persevered; and wi th the promise or prospect, since 
realised, that she would surrender a large part of the 
ecclesiastical liberties, established by Joseph II., if he 
would draw back and throw himself into the cause of re.. 
action. We will not s
.y the bargain was struck; but the 
barter certainly was effected. To avert an ecclesiastical 
peril, and to gain an ecclesiastical advantage, the Pope 
conscientiously sold what his subjects thought the most 
vital of all their civil interests. 
It is vain to ask whether the Roman people were right 
in the view thëy took. For in the first place, Pius had 
gone much too far already, in what he, almost facetiously, 
termed sending his troops to defend the confines, at a time 
when the army of Austria was ìn full retreat even from 
her own don1inions. And, in the second place, the prin- 
ciple of constitutional government means that a people is 
to manage its own concerns, not that it will never make a, 
mistake in the management. 
36. Now the 14th of l\larch 1848, be it observed, was 
the real date of the Roman Constitution. It sprang not 
into being until Naples, Tuscany, and Sardinia had 
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anticipat
d the gift and stripped it of its grace. For 
nearly two years, indeed, Europe had been almost pestered 
with the news of the Pope's civil miracles; and he had 
contrived greatly to quicken, in all the countries of the 
Continent, the revolutionary pulse. But the history of 
that period is, as to solid constitutional privilege, summed 
up in the proverb, "much noise, little wool." By the 
amnesty, which was a wholesale liberation of all the 
persons condenlned under judicial sentence during tho 
last fif.teen years for four separate rebellions, the Pope 
pronounced, however little he may have thought about it, 
the bitterest and Inost emphatic sentence of condemnation 
upon record against the whole political system of his pre- 
decessors. When he did this, he ought to have seen that 
he broke his bridge and burned his ships; that he had 
cut off his retreat, and could no longer be entitled to turn 
back and shelter himself under the condemned traditions 
of the Papal Government. By the foundation of the 
National Guard, with a strange inversion of natural no 
less than of logical order, he placed the effective control 
of the State by means of force in the hands of the people, 
befure he had recognised their rights through the institu- 
tion of any Legislative Chamber, and even while the 
ministers were - still a train of Cardinals and Monsignori. 
By Commissions upon every imaginable subject of inquiry, 
he had stirred up ","arrantable expectations, which common 
sense should have taught him he must in great part fail 
to gratify. So he lived systematically on credit; and he 
spent each day a treasure of popularity which he had not 
earned, but which was to be earned by some future and as 
yet wholly unshaped and unimagined performance. To 
say all in one word; the sum total of the political privi- 
leges and franchises conferred by this Pope Thaumaturgu8 
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during the season of idolatry, was less than had been, 
recommended in 1831 to Gregory XVI. as essential to the 
tranquillity of the Roman States, not only by the consti- 
tutional governments of England and France, but by the 
despotic rulers of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Nay, 
t.his very circumstance he himself pleads for his own 
justification as towards Austria, in the Allocution of the 
29th of April 1848.. 
37. The Constitution, which came at last by compulsion, 
and which was so soon to die, could not, we may be too 
well assured, have lived and worked even in smoother 
times. Under its provisions the Parliament could pass 
no bill contrary to any part of the Canon Law,t no bill 
touching matters ecclesiastical; none touching matters 
mixed; in a country where the department of mixed 
matter has a width such as we can ill conceive. But 
besides these preliminary incapacities, every Bill was to 
pass from the Parliament, popular, responsible, and acting 
in public, to the Consistory of Cardinals. This opaque 
body was to stand between the Parliament and the Throne, 
as a third legislative Chamber, only with no popular ele- 
ment, no responsibility, no publicity, and a large portion 
of its members foreigners and non-residents. And this 
body, be it observed, was to deal as it pleased even with 
bins affecting no spiritual and no mixed matter, but such 
as were to touch exclusively temp"oral concerns. 
38. The question when such a structure, as the Consti- 
tution granted by Pius IX. in March 1848, was to tumble, 
was one of hours, days, or weeks; one of years it could 
not be. Nor let us say this question might be tried over 
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again. Such is not. the law of the life of States. In 
politics, no experiment is ever triecl over again. The 
shifting of circumstances always makes each problen1 
virtually ß new one. But especial1y theso large, com- 
prehensive, and vital questions, wben onco brought to 
issuo, must abide the consequences. It was not in tll{' 
power of man to erect anew the monarchy of Charles I. 
or of LouiR Xv"!'"I., and see whether, by avoiding this error 
and that, a different result for tho process could bo 
obtained. Nor can it be dono for Pius IX. No wave on 
the great ocean of Time, when once it has floated past us, 
can be recalled. All we can do is to watch the new fornl 
and 1I1Otion of the next, and launch upon it to try, in the 
:luanneI' our best judgment may suggest, our strength ancl 
skill. 
39. It was not, however, in Rome, as it has often been 
in countries under the process of revolution, tbat, when 
once the movement has got the upper hand, the violent 
party swallows up all the more moderate sections, and 
things rush furiously to extremes. 1\othing to us is more 
remarkable in Italian politics, than the broad distinction 
and sharp dissensions between Constitutionalist and Re- 
publican, even in this the day of their common prostration 
and distress, nU1Ch more, then, when they were at the 
summit of Fortune's raI,id wheel. When the Pope had 
left Rome, without having made an effort to perform his 
duty or vindicate his dignity as bend of the government 
after Rossi's abominable murder, the Constitutionalists 
stubbornly adhered to their own ideal of a limited mon- 
archy, and never abandoned it until the French forces 
had set foot on their shores, and the main issue had passed 
wholly beyollcl their reach. They are naturally, and not 
unreasonably, charged from the liberal point of view with 
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}laving divided the forces and weakened the vigour of the 
cause; but at any rate they deserved better treatment 
than they got at the Pontiff's hands. On what principle 
is it possible to justify or to view, without indignation, 
his refusal to receive the delegates sent to him by his own 
Legislative Chamber and the municipality of Rome to 
entreat him to resume tho functions of his sovereignty? 
These bodies were guilty of no offence against him. The 
plea or reason of his quitting Rome was the insecurity of 
llis person through mob rule in the city. But that, if 
discreditable to the Legislative Chambers, was far more 
so to the Executive, and to himself as its undoubted bead. 
He made no effort for the maintenance of order, no effort 
to avenge the death of Rossi, a martyr to his cause: ana 
his conduct raised the presumption th3.t he was waiting 
for the occasion to break with his people, and disposed to 
create, rather than to avert, the crisis. 
40. 'VIIY, during the months of intrigue t11at followed, 
did he either refuse or evade concurrence in every plan 
proposed by France (for her rulers did not all at onco 
lose tho sense of shame), by Piedmont, and by the Con- 
stitutional party in his own States, for his restoration on 
the basis of a limited monarchy? When the people' of 
Florence effected with their own bands a restol'íttion of 
that kind for Tuscany, ,,-by did not the Court of Gaeta, 
which by n1eans of the Pope's excommunication had got 
hold of the timorous conscience of the Granel Duke, en- 
courage him to close heartily with that restoration, and 
use the opportunity it afforded for promoting an accom- 
modation of the same kind in Rome? It was certainly 
, owing to that Court itself, that Pius IX. diel not return 
to !tome with tho free choice of his subjects. And why 
was it tha.t he, or those who thought, examined, and 
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judged, who were ey
s, ears, and lw,nds for him, would 
have no return except upon the footing of a perfect des- 
potism? Because they saw what we now argue, that the 
Pope's temporal power and civil liberty could not stand 
together; and because they felt that it had. grown too 
late to pretend that they could. Theil' duty, indeed, 
would have been better discharged if in good faith they 
could have given to the constitutional system a fairer 
trial; the experiment should have been played out. Still, 
in blaming them, let us be careful what it is we blanle. 
They are not to be censured because they diel not resort 
to that game of duplicity, \yhich seems to be the great 
arcanltm. of government itself in most of the Italian 
States. But they are to be tried and judged as men 
engaged in the deliberate ancl wilful oppression of three 
nlillions of their fellow-Christians for the glory, honour, 
and welfare of the Christian Church! 
41. The temporal power, then, of the Pope cannot, as 
reasoning and history alike assure us, accomnlodate it- 
self to the constitutional system of government, or accede, 
in good faith, to its main conditions. 
The case standing so, Càn or ought that power to 
endure? 
If it does remain, then, in the :first place, it is plain 
that it condemns the inhabitants of the Roman States to 
a perpetual condition of political serfdom. This particu- 
lar people is, it seems, elected to an everlasting as well as 
an involuntary martyrdom, for the behoof of the Roman. 
Catholic world. The compensation is found, forsooth, in 
the wonderful glory which attaches to the subjects of the 
Pope as such, in their dignity as placed at the head. 
quarters of Roman Catholic ceremonial, in the resort 
of strangers to Rome, and in the share of that interest 
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and veneration for the place, which may be supposed to 
be reflected on the people. The ingenuity of certain 
French orators has not shrunk from grappling with the 
paradox, and erecting it into a principle, a philosophy, an 
essential part, though not the whole, of a religion. An 
essential part: for we are now gravely told, that the tem- 
poral power of the Pope is indispensable to the safety 
and vitality of the Roman Catholic Church, inasmuch as 
without that temporal power, the Pope cannot be indepen- 
dent. Such is the case made for the perpetuation of this 
gross and oppressive, this corrupt and corrupting anomaly. 
Now many extravagant constructions have been given to 
the words of our Lord, "1\ly kingdom is not of this 
world." But, after all, they must have some meaning or 
other. And we defy the wit of man to give them one 
which will consist with the position that a civil autocracy 
over three millions of men is indispensable for the 
security of the Christian religion; unless, indeed, they 
were to say that the Pope's government is a kingdom not 
of this world, because it is a very great deal too bad for 
this world. 
42. Well, then, we are told it is no hardship to the 
Roman subjects to be debarred from the political liberties 
which they intensely and all but unanimously desire, 
which they are undoubtedly able (if only left to them- 
selves) to obtain, and for which no other people is entitled 
to pronounce them unfit; and likewise to be liable, on 
civil and political grounds, to be visited with exclusion 
from the Sacraments and Church of Christ. All thIS 
because of the dignity, and so forth, which they get in 
return. Now, were this argument good, its application 
must be lin1Ïted to Rome and to those happy individuals 
who keep post-horses on the roads leading to it. Fi ve or 
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ten per cent. of the 
ope's subjects ma.y, in some sense or 
other, partake of this feast of the Barmecides: Lut wlmt 
is that to Bologna, to Ferrara, to Ancona, in fact, to the 
other ninety or ninety-five per cent. of the people of the 
Ecclesiastical States? In what imaginable way do they 
profit by the splendour of the Roman see? All they 
know of it is, that it subjects them to the dominion uf 
nearly the most corrupt, and altogether the weakest and. 
least rêspectable, government in Christendom. 
43. But it is nceilless to dwell at any length upon 
this luclicrous doctrine of compensation. The sacrifice of 
things seen for things unseen is, indeed, not only reason- 
able, but the highest reason. Still it must be both an 
individual, ancl a voluntary, sacrifice. It cannot be done 
wholesale. It cannot be imposed upon the agent by a 
third party, without the instant evaporation of all its 
savour. It t.hen becomes an act of oppression, only 
differing from other acts of oppression in this, that it 
begets in the mind of the sufferer a certain and powerful 
revulsion, not against the doer of the wrong only, but 
against religion, which has been its cloak and plea. 
44. That, however, which renders the continuance of 
the Papal t.hrone fOI' ever so short a tilne possible, that to 
which its existence at this moment is owing, is not this 
silly doctrine of compensatiop, but an opinion, widely 
spread through Europe, that the temporal power of tho 
Pope is necessary to his independence as the head of the 
ROlnan Church. This is not only an opinion of ROlnan 
Cë.l.tholics; it is also the opinion of son1e politicians not 
Roman Catholic. But it is a sentiment which has 
wholly outlived the state of facts, to which it properly 
belonged. 
45. It may, in some sense, be admitted that for many 
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generations the ten1poral power of the Pope dill contri- 
bute to his spiritual independence, n10re than it derogated 
therefrom. Perhaps the broader and truer form of the 
statement would be this: whatever the evils and scandals 
of his temporal power, his ecclesiastical headship, such as 
events had n10ulded it, could hardly have been maintained 
without this stout material buttress. The Eastern 
Patriarchs have, indeed, he}d their position. But it has 
been one of con1parative inaction within spheres far 
narrower, and in contact with moral elements far lllore 
quiescent. It may even be, that the indirect influence of 
such a fact, us the existence of the Popedom in its medi- 
æval and regal form, may have operated in their aid, as 
the great tree shelters and supports the sn1aller ones in 
its neighbourhood. 
46. But then the regality of the Popes in the middle 
ages was not the Bickly and consumptive plant, which so 
many nurses are now laboriously tending under glass. 
It was rude, hardy, lnanful, like the rest of the European 
monarchies; it came down into the arena, and claimed its 
fair share in the rough gan1e of l)olitics. Impotence ancl 
anarchy Juay indeed have been its characteristics as an 
instrUf11ent of civil governn1ent, when its internal con- 
dition" was examined; but in the tlays of its Gregorys ana 
Innocents, its Alexander VI. and its Julius II., it stood 
as a reality in the face of Europe. It was no political 
pauper, dependent upon alms. It went freely into the 
scuffle, and took its chance, sometilnes undermost, as when 
a Gregory died in exile, or a Clen1ent heard the ('lank of 
the gaoler's keys; but sometimes uppermost too. The 
Pope of those times was a real and and a powerful integer 
among the various factors of the great European COilllnon- 
wEalth. But he has now formally taken his place (we 
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Rpcak of ltim in the capacity of a tempora1 ruler), as 
the great Incurable of the world. And as there is no 
poor-law, under which nations can be rated in proportion 
to their means, for the sustentation of the impotent, the 
Papal nlonarchy is the great mendicant, as well as the 
great incurable, of Christendom. And only by the 
alchemy, if such there be, which can convert positives 
into negatives, and make cont.radictions equivalent to each 
oUler, can it be shown that this fixed doom of beggary 
contributes to the Pope's independence. In fact the con- 
dition of a monarch who cannot sustain his own monarchy, 
is just the one condition on God's earth which must of 
necessity be one both of dependence, and, what is far 
worse, of miserable and shameful dependence. The 
recluse is independent, from his poverty; the pauper, from 
the provision the law has made for him; but a monarchy 
sustained by foreign armies, smitten with the CUI'se of 
social barrenness, unable to strike root downward, or bear 
fruit upward, the sun, the air, the rain soliciting in vain 
its sapless and rotten boughs,-such a monarchy, even 
were it not a monarchy of priests, and tenfold more 
because it is one, stands out a foul blot upon the face of 
creation, an offence to Christendoln and to mankin
. 
47. 'Ve were told by the Pope, when the Roman Re- 
public fell, that he was restored to his throne by a 
"glorious triumph of Catholic arms." He, who so esti- 
nlates glory, must have lost the power of estimating any- 
thing at all. Four Powers, France, Austria, Spain, and 
1\ aples, ruling jointly near a hundred millions of people, 
or about one-ninth of the whole human race, combined to 
rC'duce to subjection by their united efforts a country in- 
1mbited by three millions of men, and totally unused to 
'\var: only however by the aid of gross and systematic 
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falsehood in the principal agents. To this great iniquity 
England, we thank God, was not an assenting party. 
SomethinO' tells us that, should an attempt be made at 
o . 
its repetition, she will make a further advance in the line 
of dissent. Some newspapers have not long ago reported 
that Spain has proposed a league of Roman Catholic 
Powers for permanently preventing, by force, the Roman 
people from altering their Government. But such things 
ought not to be believed, until theJ are known. For the 
present we treat the l'Uïnour as the casual offspring of 
malignity or folly. But though the restoration has been 
effected, though the horse has been brought to the water, 
he cannot be induced to drink. The prisons are bursting 
with the multitudo of their inmates. Overwhelming 
foreign garrisons secure the terrible supremacy of what 
is in Italy called" order." But the annual expenditure 
cannot be covered. A military force cannot be raised. 
And, as the arm of the country cannot be hired, so neither 
can its mind and spirit be overcome. In the Ron1an 
States, outside the limits of the clerical host, all who 
think, and all who feel, are opposed to the Papal rule. 
The Constitutionalists who stood out for it to the last, 
nay even Mamiani, who took a seat in the Constituent 
Assembly to defend it, and retired when it was renounced, 
himself in a recent publication has abandoned it. 
48. The able writer of the paper headed' All' Europa,' * 
would fain plead for the retention of the naked sovereignty 
in the person of the Pope, but with a complete separation 
of the powers, and a total extinction of the clerical empire 
in all other points. According to him, the Pope should 


... Printed priyately and without a name in 1851. 
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govern the State constitutionally, while, as is plain, he 
governs the Church absolutely. N ow if this plan could 
be D1ade to work, it would have an immense political 
advantage; it wouId dispense with the necessity of de- 
vising wholly new political arrangements for the Roman 
States. We greatly doubt, however, not only whether 
any such project could have been durable heretofore, but 
whether, at the pass to which matters have now come 
with the Papal monarchy, it could even be attempted. 
That monarchy is morally and socially weaker now, tban 
at any former period; and its weakness grows from day 
to day. Its supports are wholly artificial and mechanical; 
wholly of material force, and that, too, external material 
force. It is tho mere corpse of what was once a govern- 
Inent, set up and kept up, by the hands of foreign invaders, 
on a detested and crumbling throne. Such occupancy 
Inay last for an uncertain, but cannot last for a very 
long time. Yet let us not suppose that, while it lasts, 
it is simply neutral. Exhibiting religion to the people 
in conjunction with all tbat is most odious to then1, and 
plainly apprising them that this load of injury and insult 
is cast upon then1 for the sake of religious interests, it is 
eating away their faith, and more and more isolating 
Christianity from those temporal and human interests of 
all classes of society, with which, in the merciful purposes 
of its Founder and Head, it was designed effectualJy to 
blend. 
49. And let it not be supposed, that bceause the Papal 
Government survived for more than thirty years one 
restoration, it will, therefore, have as long a lease after 
another. The difference between the two cases is broad 
and marked. During the period of the dethronmnent 
and exile of Pius VIL, the Papal monarchy still retained 
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the affection, at least of the people of Rome. Here is tbe" 
account given by Cardinal Pacca, of the excon1n1unication 
of Napoleon :- 
"On the 10th of June I80!), Napoleon published in Rome his 
decrec for the deposition of the Pope. This the Pontiff met by a 
bull of excommunication. His agents posted tltis hull against the 
walls in broad daylight, at all the u::-:ual and most public places. 
At the three Basilicas of St. Peter, St. John J..Jateran, and Sta. :l\Iaria 
:l\Iaggiore, it was done when vespers were gOÏ1Jg forward and the 
congregations gäthering. Though these emissaries were seen by 
very many people, not one was discovered or arre:-;ted, eithC'r on the 
same day or afterwards; notwithstanding that thc so-called Con.'Htlta 
slraordinaria was aroused to a pitch of frenzy, and made the most 
searching and inquisitorial inquiries. 'Vhen the news came to he 
generally promulgated in Rome, it occasioned, I '" ill not content 
myself to say, universal satisfaction, but a perfect state of 
enthusiasm. . . . 
" N either did thé people restrict themselves ll1Cl'ely to thc ap- 
plauding the act of fulmination of the bull, but from that moment 
the entirc population adopced the unanimous resolution to comply 
most s('rupulously with its provisions; and accordingly, on the 
l\I"nday commencing the first week after it::; publication, almost the 
entire mass of inhabitants of the great city manifested, by common 
consent as it were, their opinion; and f>vm"y individual, high ó1nd 
low, who happeneJ to he employed in the French service, either 
gave up at once his office and made up lJis minel to sacrifice his 
salary, rather than incur the censure of serving the new Govern- 
ment; or applied at the QuÍ'rillale for instructions, as to whether 
he ought or ought not to retain his employment. Even the porter:; 
at the custom-house, anù the very s'weepers of the streets, absented 
them!"elves from their posts on that ::\1on1ay, amI would do no 
work. ., * 


50. The aEsertion will hardly bo questioned, that tJ]is 
is not so now. Even in 1849, the proofs of the alienation 
of the population of the Roman States from the clerical 


$ racca's l\Iernoirs (Translatiun), Yu!. i. pp. 145-14-7. 
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government were overwhelming; although, upon tho other 
hand, the great bulk of thorn only accepted the republic 
from wbat they thought necessity. Of those proofs we 
win nlention only a few. The municipal bodies were 
elected by the citizens of all orders, without the demo- 
cratic excitement t.hat attended upon a movement directec1 
from the Capital, and were generally composed of men of 
the moderate party. But they all declared themselves in 
strong terms on two point!':, namely, against the clerical 
governnlent, and against foreign intervention. Again, 
when with four foreign armies in the country, no effectual 
demonstration could be got up by the people in their 
favour, it is idle to go further into evidence upon the 
question, whether the mass of the population were even at 
that time favourable to the Papal ('ause. The most im- 
portant movement in that sense, which clerical and :Kea- 
politan agency combined could produce, was at Ascoli, 
near the Neapolitan frontier. But even this was finally 
put down by the inhabitants themselves. * Lastly, on the 
16th of 1\1ay 1849, the whole of the troops in Rome 
moved npon Velletri. Then diel the guns on the ramparts 
want even a sentinel. Then was the French army close 
under the walls. And yet there was no rising alllong the 
people. t 
51. To the foregoing historical extract from Cardinal 
Pacca, ,ve win add one, in which he states his view of 
the possible abolition of the ten1poral sovereignty now 
attaching to St. Peter's Chair. He speaks to us with 
authority. He had considered the question cahnly, dur- 
ing the years of exile and even of imprisonment, anel 
und()'(' tJlO lights of experience. No favourable experience 


* Torre, p. 183. 
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certainly: yet, notwithstanding, he anticipates the coming 
of a great monarchy, which might" render it possible that 
the Pope might, even though he were himself a subject, rule 
over and govern, without any serious detriment, the entire 
flock of the faithful." 
He continues thus:- 


"I wa3 further confirmed in the above supposition, by imagining 
it possible, that e,en from the melancholy event of the ces
ation of 
the sovt'reignty of the Pope, the Lorù might produce other and not 
slight adva.ntages for his Church, and that the los::! of the t
ll1poral 
dominion, and the greater part of the 
cclesiastical property, would 
ultimately prove tõ be the means of removing, or at any rate of 
weakening, the dC'gree of .iealüusy and bad feeling that universally 
cx.bt against the Court of Home and her clergy. 
h I con
idered that the Pope, relieved of the weighty charge of 
temporal priJlcipality, that certainly obliges him to sal'rifice too 
largo a portion of his precious time to secular affairs, woulù be 
enabled to direct his entire thou:;hts amI attention to the spiritual 
government of the Church; which, though thereby deprived of 
lustre, pomp, dignity. and the attraction of her temporal benefits, 
on the other hand, would have the' advantage of numbering those 
exclusively, who are zealous in the sal'red cau::;e, amung her minis- 
tel's; those, who E'O long as they' desire the office of a bishop, deÛre 
a good work.' (1 Tim. iii. 1.) The Pop<', also, would in future 
have less regard, ill the choice of his minì::;ters and councillors, to 
the spll'ndour of birth, the solicitation of influential persons, and 
the recommendation of sovereigns, of whose Roman promotions it 
may frcqwmtly be ohserved: ,rrhou ha,st multiplied the nation, and 
not incrcased the joy: tlwy joy befol"e thee according to the joy in 
harvest, and as men rejoice when they diviùe the spoil.' (Isaiah 
ix. 3.) 
"FinalIy, in our councils on ecclesiastical affaÜs, the fear of 
losing the tempural benefits of preferment would cease to be re- 
gimled tis a 1110tive. which, so long as it has a place in the scale, is 
liable to turn the balance, and influence the ndection or the adop- 
tion of a resolution by pusillànilllou
 condescension." * 


* Y 01. i. IntroJ. Letter. 
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52. Now if it wèrc possible that this might happen 
under one great Monarchy, reigning over Europe without 
check or rival, surely the difficulty and danger to the 
Church must be far less when the peace of Europe at 
large, and when, especially, the independence of all its 
minor princilmlities, is maintaincd by the COllln1on interest 
of all the great Puwers in watching and repressing every 
tendency to encroachment, most of all, if exhibited on the 
})art of anyone among thcnlselves. 
53. 'Ve do not undervalue the importance of what is 
called the independence of the chief of the llolllan.Church. 
IIis subserviellcy to anyone or more Powers ill particular, 
and as cOlltra-clistinguished from others, is a great evil; 
and we heartily desire that every precaution shoulcl be 
taken against it. It is for this reason, among others, that 
we wish the clay ,which is con1ing were come, and that he 
had ceased to be l\Ionarch of the Roman States
 'Vith a 
self-subsisting monarchy, if that were possible, he might 
be independent, like Belgiuln, or Sardinia, or PortugaJ. 
With no monarchy at all, he might be independent, if his 
position were 80 wisely determined, that he should require 
nothing but that fair protection against encroachment or 
intrigue, which, as we have said, it is the common interest, 
and the joint practice, of the great Powers of Europe to 
confer. 'Vhat makes him really dependent is, the mon- 
archy on crutches, of which he is now the tenant, and 
which obliges him to be a petitioner for costly aid, such 
as is not and cannot be adn1Ïnistered upon any legitimate 
principle of intelligible and equa.l application. . 
5-1. How is the independence of Sardinia secured, ex- 
cept by the reciprocal watchfulness and rivalry of interest 
between France and Austria in particular? How is the 
independence of Greece secured, against the po
sible 
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intrigues of anyone of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
except by the natural and unfailing vigilance and tho 
preventive measures which they would immediately pro- 
duce from the other two? The case of Belgium as 
against France, the case of Denmark as against Prussia, 
the case of Turkey as against Russia, the case of Egypt 
as against Turkey, are all so many successive applications 
of one and the same argument. 
55. Once place the Pope in a condition, in which he 
will not, for his own purposes, have to ask from par- 
ticular Powers boons that will place him, 
s he now is 
placed, in an attitude of subserviency, and he will be 
independent enough, perhaps more than e,nough, through 
the action of the san1e motives upon powerful States, as 
are found suffi,cient for the protection of others. It matters 
not that in given circun1stances France, say, or Austria, 
or even Russia, or England, might have strong reason to 
wish for a special influence over him. The stronger those 
reasons, the stronger will be the play of that natural anù 
sufficient corrective, the jealous vigilance 'of other Powers. 
Nay, if the Pope now has, and indeed he has, some degree 
of spiritual independence, to what is it owìng? Not to 
his monarchy, -but simply to this, that the dependence in 
which his temporal power has placed him, is partially 
curecl by the mutual rivalry of France -ancl Austria, 
neither of whom ,viII readily use their power over him by 
retiring, lest the vacant place should be occupied by the 
other. T-he Pope's rea,l security, therefore, at this 
moment, though very partial and essentially short-lived, 
is in that play and counterplay of rivalry among States, 
of which, if wholly disencumberecl of his political func- 
tions, he would enjoy the benefits far more fully, and far 
more securely. 
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Since then the Papal throne could only be main- 
tained by dooilling the country to permanent helotism, 
and since the reason assigned for upholding it, besides 
being insufficient, has the further vice of being un- 
true, we conclude that such a throne must and ought 
to fall. 
56. The only real argument for its maintenance is, the 
difficulty of finding anything with which to !'eplace it. 
We do not disguise the greatness of that difficulty. On 
the contrary, we are desirous to bring into the fullest 
view this undeniable fact, that it is such a difficulty as 
must grow from day to day with the growth of those 
democratic principles, which the present system is forcing 
with stove-heat to maturity. If we must purchase the 
Sybil's books at last, and if the longer we wait the dearer 
they will be, then the earlier we buy, the better our 
econon1Y. 
57. Into the great question of the religious effects of 
such a change, we do not presume to enter further than 
to say, that if the present system be radically immoral 
and unjust, it is little short of presumption and profane- 
ness to raise the question, whether the interests of religion 
require its maintenance. The mere politician may, on the 
other hand, have his misgivings about liberating the PUI)e 
from the restraints which his pseudo-regal position entails 
on him, and snapping a link which, whatever else it is or 
does, unquestionably binds down to earth and its motions 
a vast hierarchical organisation even now not alwavs 
found too manageable. At all events, we disclaim the 
intention of aiming a covert Llow at the Church of Rome: 
and we distinctly fall back on the authority 'of one 
of the greatest among all her sons, of Dante, who has 
told us- 
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" Che la Chiesa di Roma, 
Per confonJere in Be duo reggimenti, 
Caùe nel fango, e se brutta, e la soma." ... 
58. The one main and essential condition, which we 
regard as alone affording a hope of any sound and stable 
settlement of Roman affairs, after the fall of the Papal 
1\Ionarchy is this; that they shall be adjusted by Europe 
at large, and as an European question, so far as relates to 
the grand difficulty of an, the relation between the Bishop 
of Home and the future State, and people, of the Roman 
ter1'Ïtories. Firmly believing that the present 111Ïserable 
policy is laying up the materials of future convulsion, we 
look only for that solution of the existing problem, which 
shall be most conducive to the peace and well-being of 
Europe. 
T e therefore say frankly that, when the claim 
of justice on the part of the people shall have been satis- 
fied, we must proceed to co:ç.sifler what is for the truo 
interests of the Church of Rome. 
59. We assume, then, that the Bishop of Rome must 
still reside at his see. The precedent of A vignon warns, 
and does not invite: we cannot even ha.ve an Elban 
Pope. We assume that, resident in Rome, he would 
have his palaces and basilicas, with a large and hand- 
some endowment, especially for the purpose of main- 
taining his ecclesiasti,cal suite, and council. Upon this 
endowment, and its conditions, hangs much of what 
pertains to his future security and dignity. It n1ight 
be provided by the Roman State, by the Ecclesiastical 
corporations, or by European subsidy. But the last ar- 
rangement would open a source of future intrigue and 
undue influence. The present property of the Roman 
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Government, and son1e portion of that of the religious 
corl)orations, nlÏght probably be found sufficient, without 
any dependence on the taxes of the Roman State, which 
although we do not anticipate a reluctance on the part of 
the people to contriLute, had better be avoided. But 
whatever the source of the provision, the one thing to be 
kept mainly in view is, that its payment should be guar- 
anteed, either jointly or in givcn proportions, by the 
Powers of Europe, parties to the treaty of Vienna. * This 
guarantee would, of course, include a power of recovery 
against the Roman State; and might be so arranged that, 
though the responsibility as towards tbe Pope should fall 
first upon some one State, it should, if not taken up by 
that State, devolve upon the rest. The more complete the 
provisions for enforcing the liability against the secu- 
larised Roman Government, the more improbable woulù 
be the occurrence of a case requiring their enforcement. 
Upon the basis of this endowment, the Pope and his eccle- 
siastical advisers would be able, as within a separate pre- 
cinct, to arrange and conduct their proper aft'ail's. It is 
possible, that, from the complicated state of things which 
l13.s grown up during many centuries, other matters affect- 
ing the clerical order and its status might be too difficult 
for local settlement, and might require more or less to be 
taken up by the Protecting Powers. But while, inside the 
guarantee, the Pope would be free, outside it the Roman 
State would be free also, and would handle any question 
touching the Pope or clergy with just as entire a dis- 
cretion as though they were a foreign Government now 
negotiating with that of Rome. 


· [It will be obsenyed that this paragraph does not antidpate the 
formation of a kingdulll uniting allltaly.-\V. E. G., 1
ï8.1 
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60. As to any secular matters of the Roman State re- 
quiring foreign aid, they would Le chiefly the questions 
of territory, ana the form of Government. Now the 
Roman dOluinions have neither so palpable a political 
unity as to make it clear that the existing delin1Ïtation 
should be preserved, nor so manifest a want of it as to 
make already evi<,lent the necessity of a change. Unless 
in the event of the manifestation of some strong desire in 
the Legations for an alteration, it would probably be 
found expedient to keep the geographicallinlits as they 
are. As to the form of Government, it is plain that the 
establishment of a democratic Republic would, consider- 
ing the strong mutual sympathies that run through the 
whole Italian people, be almost equivalent to a direct 
assault upon the monarchical Governments of the rest ùf 
the Peninsula. Probably there should be an attempt to 
found either something like the Sardinian or the Belgian 
monarchy, or a republic associating strong aristocratic 
and conservative elements with the dominant principle of 
election. This, at any rate, ought to be borne in mind: 
that in the Roman States the law of primogeniture and of 
entail is still in force, and the division of propm'ty, there- 
fore, is cast in a manner favourable to mixture in the 
composition of the Government; while the nobility are 
in actual existence, and, as we judge from the history of 
the Roman Revolution, might well, if they showed them- 
selves mornlly cOIDI)etent, vindicate for themselves a high 
place in point of political as well as social influence. 
61. But there are two great difficulties, the existence of 
which we must not overluok, over and above those lying 
within the four corners of the question itself. First, that 
all or nearly all those Italians who would concur in 
the abolition of the Pope's tenlporal power, insist upon 
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l'egarding find treatiàg Italy as what she is not, namely, 
a political integer, and therefore object to foreign inter- 
vention in the affairs of an Italian State. Secondly, that 
they likewise insist upon mixing up with every question 
of reform in their local institutions of Governnlent, or 
rather, indeed, they place at the very head of the list, 
what is called the independence of Italy: that is to say, 
the ejectlnent of Austria from her Italian territories, not 
by the efforts of her subjects to vindicate their own free- 
dom, but by a holy war (so Farini, usually a most sober- 
n1Ïnded writer, ever calls it), waged against her on the 
}>al't of all the States of Italy. In other words, as we 
fear, they are detel'1uined, for this is the practical upshot 
of it, that they ",ill have no good goverluuent for theIu- 
selves in Tuscany, Rome, or Naples, without the preli- 
Ininary of an European war. 
'Ve are not now about to enter upon any examination 
ùî these opinions; a 
eeply interesting subject, which 
,vonld demand a separate discussion. Suffice it to say 
that they run through all shades and sections of l'ecog- 
nised ltalian liberalism, from Farini and Gualterio fit one 
end, to l\Iazzini at the other: much as the Tories, Whigs, 
and DClllocrats of Birmingham are united in holding the 
exclusive orthodoxy of a paper currency. 
62. All that we would say is this; that, although these 
opinions would probably govern any proceedings taken 
1y the Italians themselves, tl
y need not, and probably 
,vould not, lead them to resist the united will of the great 
Powers of Europe, acting together in a sense obviously 
favourable to regulated freedom as well as to the general 
l>cace. They are opinions, we fear, nearly universal in 
Sardinia; but tJley do not prevent the people of that 
State from setting an excellent example of loyalty and 
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order, combined with freedom, to their neighbours. Be- 
sides, it is plain that the intervention of Foreign Powers 
to secure the Pope's spiritual independence in his relations 
with the Roman State, rests upon grounds separate and 
indisputable. It is only when we come to touch on the 
form of government and the territorial limits of that State, 
that we strike upon the difficulty. Why then encounter 
that difficulty at all? Simply, our answer is, because 
this mode of proceeding gives the only hope of a rational 
arrangement. So long as the Roman people are left to 
settle for themselves by revolution (the only way allowerl 
to them) the question of the Pope's temporal power, they 
will settle it, in one way, by a dethronement and a repub- 
lic, and some one or more European Powers will find it 
their separate interest to settle it the other way by a re- 
storation. It is in truth by far too large and wcighty for 
merely local adjustment; and the only form of adjustmen.t 
not local which can be honourable, impartial, and secure, 
is, that it should be dealt with by the Powers parties to 
the treaty of Vienna, as what it really is, namely, a matter 
of strictly European concern in regard to the position of 
the Pope, and of high necessity and utility, and true 
practical justice, in regard to the fundamental conditions 
of existence for the country. 
63. Let us now examine the assertion, that the settle- 
ment of Roman affitÏrs is th
 concern solely of the Roman 
Catholic Powers. In 1849 the Ìlleaning of this doctrine 
was, that the decision should lie with France and Austria, 
Spain and Naples. Now it should be considered who are 
excluded and who are included by this principle. It 
excludes at a stroke three of the five great Powers of 
Europe: England, Russia, and Prussia: of those powers 
by whom, and by whom alone, European questions pro- 
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perly so called have of late years * usually been wcighcc1. 
It includes, on the other hand, Spain ana NaI)les, neither 
of which can without qualification be called even inde- 
pendent Powers: the latter of them vibrating, not only to 
every shock, but to every rUffionr, to every whisper, of 
change, in whatever part of Europe, at the beck of 
Au
trian and RUR
ian influence even for the purposes of 
internal government; and deI)ending on their arnH_,a 
strength in the last resort for the maintenance of what 
row;;;t be called, however abusively, her institutions. Eng- 
lantl, TIm-sia, Prussia shut out: Spain and Naples taken 
in: the first is foolish, the latter I ndicrous:. States never 
dremnt of in the settlement of ordinary European ques- 
tions have but a feeble claim indeec1 to illtern1eddle with 
that which is the most delicate and difficult of them an, 
r('q niring at once the finest finger and the strongest arm. 
TIut if Naples and Spain are thus to interfere, where are 
TIelginm and Sardinia? Do not, at any rate, allow the 
Homan question to beconle the game of those whose only 
title, as compared with others, to a share in it, IllUst be 
the wish to intermec1(Ue, to intrigue, to promote covel.t 
purposcs, lUlder the nuts1\: of such as C:111 more easily be 
avowcc1. If Belgium and Sardinia be inferior in I)opula- 
tion to Spain and Naples, they are not so mnch inferior 
in strength, as they are certainly superior in intelligence 
and iudependence. 
64. It is not in the dynastic sense, that the phrase 
R,onlan Cat.holio Powers can here be construed. Were it 
so, the excision of France from the partnership must at 
once follow. Nor is it in the sense that they are Statcs 
which, as such, })rofess ancl support the religion of the 


* (I.e. since 1848.-\\'". E. G., 1878.] 
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Church of Rome: because, again, from the trammels of all 
State religion France has professedly broken loose. The 
legitimate meaning can only be, that these are the States 
of which all or nearly all the subjects are in communion 
with the Pore. But why are the millions of Roman 
Catholics subject to England, to Prussia, and to Russia, 
to have nothing to say, through the medium of thcir 
Governments, to the Roman question, if it be a religious 
one, while they have the religious qualification, simply on 
the ground that they form minorities respectively in the 
civil relation to their rulers? This inquiry, however, 
opens up and detects the master fallacy. It is no religious 
question at all, whether the Roman people are or are not 
to enjoy ordinary civil and political rights, or whether 
they are to be condemned to perpetual helotism. That 
is a question of general justice, upon which every Chris- 
tian and European State is entitled to bave a voice. The 
special interest of the Roman Catholic as such, and there- 
fore of Roman Catholic States in as far as they are tinged 
by bi!1 feelings, is rather in the nature of a drawback than 
a qualification for the settlement of this portion of the 
subject; the very first !)ortion that meets us, one that 
must be settled, and one, moreover, that must be settle(l 
in the main on i t8 own merits. 
65. 'YfiS it, forsooth, that the pure and holy task 01 
restoring Pius to his throne was fit for no other hands 
than those of the faithful, that thib unworldly operation 
must be performed with unworldly motives by men who 
could ana woula lay it as a devout offering upon the altar 
of God? No fiction more gross could be palmed upon 
mankind. Aushia was not at her old game of restoring 
order, or what in Italy is so cal1ed; but she could not 
bear a Republic bordering- on her dominions;and she had 
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a special and vital interest in preventing the Pope from 
any relapse into thaf pseudo-liberalisn1, which had already 
cost her so much. Naples was stirred in its two deep and 
tender passions: the love of absolutism, and the love of 
superstition; the former, we presume, for the sake of its 
intrinsic beauty; tl]e latter, as a convenient instrument 
for stimulating the reaction, and r
llying the lower orders 
of the people around a throne which they had ceased to 
revere. France and Spain were expiating their church.. 
plunderings, and re-establishing their orthodox characters, 
at the cheap sacrifice of the freedom of the Romans. All 
this may be very well for those who like it: but no expe- 
dition ever ,,'as undertaken, in which the preponderance of 
the visible over the invisible world was more marketl and 
glaring, more unqualified and gross. Indeed, we know of 
no more lamentable instance of political profligacy than 
that comn1Ïtted by the President of France, who, just 
before his election, declared, in a public letter, that he 
would not agree even to the intervention projected by 
General Cavaignac, and who, four D10nths afterwards, was 
tho man to give effect to the Gudinot expedition. 
66. r.rhe Roman people themselves, it is obvious, seem to 
have no share in the anxiety that the settlement of their 
affairs should be in the hands of the so-called Roman 
Catholic States exclusively; for after the Pope's flight from 
Rome, in November 1R48, 1\Iamiani, as minister, sent an 
envoy, Canuti, to invoke the inediation of England together 
with France bet
een the sovereign and his subjects. And 
again, after the Republic had been proclaimed, the Con- 
stituent Assembly, on the 17th of April, addressed a 
solemn remonstrance on the subject of the Roman form of 
government and the threatened interference, to the Govern- 
ment a:nd Parliament of England, along with those of 
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France. In truth, the plea is one trumped up for the 
occasion, and does not even deserve a hearing. Neither 
Prussia nor Russia abstained from endeavouring to in- 
fluence the proceedings at Gaeta. The infelicitous origi- 
nality of Prussia was paraùed on that field also; and she 
llad a view of her own, which she urged. but in vain. iIf 
Russia, as usual more to the point, sent an effective 
lues sage that it must not be supposed she felt less interest 
than the Roman Catholic Powers in the restoration of the 
Papa
 'l'hrone.t 
67. If England did not directly interfere, she has not 
forfeited her right to do so; and we trust that no settle- 
ment of this great question will take place in which her 
voice shall not be heard; assured, as we are, that, though 
this country is no more :free than any other from the 
influence of mixed and secondary motives- when she acts 
apart, yet her presence, to see fair play among Powers so 
llluch more accustomed to pursue purposes of their own 
in Italy, will be invaluable. She possesses, in a very 
high degree, the love as well as the respect of that affec- 
tionate people. Unlike the German, the Frenchman, and 
the Spaniard, sbe has never enriched herself at Italy's 
expense. Italy has known her chiefly as the enemy of 
the oppressor, and the champion of the fallen. Between 
her and us there are no accounts to settle, no wrongs to 
redress or to avenge. The separate entrance of England 
into Italian politics we are far from urging: but we 
utterly protest against an opinion which would reject the 
precedents of the Treaty of Vienna and of the 
lemo- 
randum of 1831, i order to exclude her. If the instincts 
of tyranny or narrow-mindedness have prompted that 


* Farini, B. v. ch. x. 
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opinion on the one-hand, we do not believe tllat tIle people 
of Italy, on the other, would accept any award as the 
award of Eurolle respecting Rome, unless at its foot 
apI)eared a signature on behalf of that State which alone, 
in 1832, by refusing to acquiesce in the scandalous 
policy of Gregory XVI., proved at once her fidelity and 
her foresight. 
68. 'Ve have thus endeavoured, with great rapidity, to 
traverse, or skim, an almost buundless fiehl. l\lany of its 
tracts, which we have barely touched, such as the details 
of the Pian reforms, the policy of France in 1849, the 
actual condition of the Roman States, 6,nd the enormous 
difficulties in which the friends of the popular cause in 
Italy entangle thcnlselves by their views of the question 
of national independence, demand, and would well repay, 
the pains of a separate discussion. But we must close, 
with a recomn1elldation to the reader to avail himself of 
"the lights thrown upon I ta]ian history and llolitics by the 
I'ecent literature of the country. We do not refer only to 
well-known names, such as those of Balbo, Gioberti, anel 
D' Azcglio; but to some yet more recent works. GuaIterio 
is of the Constitutional party, like Farini: his work 
abounds in valuable docunients, and is, we believe, trust- 
worthy, but it is too bulky for our common literature. 
}\1l'ini is adnlil'a11e both for general a1ility and Inoral 
tonc, and for the indulgent fairness with which he states 
the case of the Popedom and the Pope. In other matters, 
eSllecially, for instance, when he deals with the nlore ad- 
vanced shades of Liberalism, he can lay about him with 
considerable vigour; but, upon the whole, we believe 
that his History has quite enough of the judicial tone to 
secure to it tbe place of a high permanent authority in 
Italian questions. The' Memorie Storicbe' of Torrü, 
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are the production of a writer about half way between 
Farini and :Thlazzini in opinion. They are written with 
n lively clearness, and with every appearance of sincere 
intention; they likewise contain important military details. 
Ricciardi's' Histoire de la Révolution d'Italie en 1848,' is 
the production of an intelligent, straightforward, an(1 
thorough-going Republican; and may be consulted with 
advantage, in order to obtain the prospect of the whole 
subject from his point of view. As a Neapolitan, he deals 
most copiously with that portion of the case which is wen 
handled, in the Constitutional sense, by l\Iassari, in the 
, Casi di Napoli.' As to the literature of the late struggle 
on the reactionary side, we know not where to look for 
it. The' Ultimi 69 Giorni della Republica in ROlllana' 
has absolutely nothing but extravagant party spirit to 
recommend it. But all genuine historical lllemoirs of 
Roman affairs well deserve a peculiar attention from 
English readers; for their importance extends far beyon(l 
the range of mere local interest; they belong to a chapter 
of human history only now beginning to be opened, but 
fun of results of deep and as yet uncertain moment to 
every country in Christendom.. 


III [At the date of this article, most of those in England who were 
most friendly to the Italian cause, contended only for local freedom 
and reforms in the several States. The Italians themsehyes (vide 
 61) 
had already learned to see what was hid from our eyes. I remember 
that, as late as 1854, Manin came to this couutry, and could not 
persuade even LOl'd Palmerston that the unity of ItaJy was the true 
basis for refo
rn. . In truth the change effected has been a gigantic 
change: and It WIll hel'eafter, I believe, be regarded in retrospect as 
among the greatest marvels of our time.-'V. E. G., 1878.] 
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1. THE unclouded skies of a glorious July seemed, at the 
commencement of that month, only to reflect an equally 
cloudless tranquillity on the face of Europe. Danger 
indeed there was, fronl long-continued military prepara- 
tions ; not made without the intent of turning them to 
account. But we lived on in fearlessness, as men live, 
by custom, under some impending cliff, or the huge top- 
pling mass of a ruined castle; that, which has quietly 
hung over them so long, may leave them in peace yet 
longer. The strain of high expectation cannot be indefi- 
nitely maintained; man must have repose. So the resolute 
attitude of Prussia did not alarm us, and we were lulled 
into confidence by the fair assurances of France. But, 
before one week of the month had passed, the storm burst 
upon the world. First canle diplomatic mutterings, for 
which a few days only were allowed. Then followed the 
ring of weapons making ready for ,the encounter, and the 
tramp of armed men. On the 2nd of August, in the in- 
significant affair of Saarbrück, the Emperor of the French 
assumed a feeble oftensi ve. On the 4th, the Prussians 


* Reprinted from the Edinburgh Rcvielo for October 1870. Art. IX. 
1. La Prusse et l'Autriche ùepuis Sadowa. Par ÉmiJe de Laveleye. 
Deux Tom,es. Paris, 1870.-2. 'Correspondence respecting the Nego- 
tiations preliminary to the \Var.' Presented to Parliament by Com- 
mand. 1870. 
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rcplied energetically' t Wissemburg. And then, what a 
torrent, what a deluge of events! In twenty-eight days, 
ten battles were fought. Three hundred thousand luen 
were sent to the hospitals, to captivity, or to the grave. 
The German enemy had penetrated into the interior of 
}'rance over a distance of 150 miles of territory, and hall 
Etretchetl forth everywhere as he went the strong hand of 
po
session. The Emperor was a prisoner, and had been 
deposed with general consent; his family wanderers, none 
knew where; the embryo at least of a Republic, born of 
the hour, had risen on the ruins of the Empire, while 
l'rouù and gorgeous Paris was awaiting, with divided 
luiud, the approach of the conquering monarch and his 
coun tlet:)M host. 
2. rrhis might seem to be enough; for rarely indeed 
lIas the womb of Time added so much, within so brief a 
space, to the roll of history. But all which has been 
mentioneù was upon the surface. That which lay, and 
yet lies, beneath, only the future can adequately explore. 
Some part of it, however, is visible even to us. These 
events have unset, as it were, every joint of the compactCfI 
fabric of Continental Europe. There is not one consider- 
able State, whose position and prospects were not funda- 
mentally modified between the 5th vf August and the 5th 
of September. Of some States, indeed, they were more 
than modified. France had lost, at the latter date, the 
military primacy which she had borne at the former, and 
which she had luftily carried for two hundred and fifty 
years. She had registereJ a vehement, and may we hope 
a final, protest, not so much against Napoleon, as against 
wbat we may term Napoleonism; and she had once more 
Eet out from the shore, weary and desponding, to traverse 
tho boundless main in search of a Constitution. Belgium, 
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by her own manly and sagacious conduct, anà by what 
1\lr. Disraeli, honourably to himself, called the" wise and 
vigorous" support of England, had, amid the shocks of 
the political earthquake, acquired a deeper and more 
solid standing-grouwl than she had enjoyed at any former 
period since the kingdom was called into existence. 
Another yet smaller State, but of greater, indeed of world- 
wide, interest, has been affected in a very different manner. 
France, as was natural, found it needful, on the outbreak 
of the war, to withdraw her troops from Rome; the de- 
crepit Etructure of the Pope's civil Gúvernment, on the 
removal of its prop, immediately began to totter. We 
Inay now pronounce it level with the ground; there seems 
to be scarcely a hope or a fear of its restoration, and 
possibly the day may come when it may be generally 
believed that the downfall of the temporal power of the 
Popedom has, in its ulterior results, been the greatest 
and most fruitful, among all the great and fruitful conse- 
quences of the war. 
3. If we turn to the greater Powers, we find that they 
have all instinctively perceived the importance of the 
crisis to themselves. Russia, the Colossus of the East, 
asks herself with anxiety what will be the policy of a 
powerful Germany with respect to the Turkish Empire, 
to the designs for the union of the great Scla vonic fanlily, 
to her own German Provinces, and, above all, to the 
administration of Poland. Austria, if less directly in- 
terested in the first question, is also vitally concerned in 
the second, the third, and the fourth. Even Italy is 
sensitive and alarmed; lest, at the head of the great 
German race, her ally of 1866 should revive the schemes 
which had shortly before been promoted by Austria, 
under her latest access of vigorous ambition, when Prince 
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Sch warzen berg was the official hco,(} of her government, 
and the moving spirit of her aff.'1irs. But bcsides the 
alterations thus brought into view in the direct bearings 
of N ort1 Germany on her neighbours, all feel that they 
have pussed, as if by n1agic, under the action of a suùtler 
and deeper change. Their relations to each of the two 
States engaged in the war are modified, and, with these, 
their I'clations to one another. The dominant force of 
the EUl'opean system has travelled from one point to 
another; the centre of gravity has shifted. We alone, 
from our island home, are comparatively beyond the range 
of attractive and rcpulsive power in their new directions; 
and are, or ought to be, capable of calmly estimating, as 
well as circumstances so stirring will allow, the present 
and the prospective interests involved in the gigantic fray. 
4. Now, it unfortunately happens that the means of 
passing judgment on these great events are not in propor- 
tion to their nlagnitude. Not only are they so near the 
eye as to render accurate vision almost impossible, but 
they make such powerful appeals to passion and emotion, 
as greatly to compromise the action of the judicial faculty. 
1\1ost welcome therefore should be the aid of thoughtful 
writers, who divert us from an exclusive attention to 
phenomena, by bringing into view their causes and con- 
sequences. Nothing can be more timely, when regarded 
in such a light, than the work of 1\1. Emile de Laveleye 
on the positions held by Prussia and Austria respectively 
since the short but pregnant war, of which the issue was 
determined by the battle of Sadowa. The name of this 
diligent and able writer has hitherto been chiefly known 
a.mong us in connexion with the comparatively narrow, 
though most important, discussion on the effects produced 
by tho luinute subdivision of land. But, in the volumes 
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before us, as also in his Essays, he has shown an amplo 
capacity for dealing .with the widest range of qu{'stions 
affecting the constitution and well-being of society. It is 
in authors of his stanlp that we may fincl the true sense 
of the term" publicist," much used on the Continent, but 
little understood among us. The publicist is one, if we 
rightly comprehend the phrase, who treats of public 
events and interests, not as isolated facts, but according 
to the principles they involve, and the sources from which 
they spring, their true place in history, and their office 
and share in working out the greater problems of the 
destiny of our race. 
5. Two-thirds of the work before us are given to 
Austria. They contain an instructive, as well as a 
minute and elaborate, picture of the dangers through 
which that empire has been passing, and of the difficulties 
with which she has still to contend. These difficulties 
are so formidable that we could scarcely hope for her 
extrication from them, but for the encouragement derived 
from the manner in which she has already effected so 
many hairbreadth escapes. Her motto may well be 
" 0 passi graviora; dabit Deus his quoque finem." 
Of these difficulties, the foremost is that which is pre- 
sented by the endless varieties of race within her borders, 
summed up in three or four great boclies, which have by 
no means as yet arrived at any permanent adjustment of 
their reciprocal re]ations. The most powerful of her 
nationalities, represented by Hungary, has indeed obtained 
in a virtually separate and independent Government the 
object of her desires, ancl has attracted to herself the 
Transleithan Slav population of the South. But the 
amplitude of the concession invol ved in this sJrstem of 
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dualism, on the one hand, instead of solving, conlplicates 
the remaining portion of the problem which affects the 
Cisleithan populations, while it has not as yet, on the 
other hand, decided the question whether two sovereign 
autocracies can work together as one Enlpire. 
6. While centripetal and centrifugal forces are thus 
engaged in nlortal tug, a fcud of extraordinary bitterness 
likewise prevails between Ohurch and State. The worst 
exceEses of the Papal claims received a solemn consecra- 
tion in the Concordat of 1855. Upon recovering her 
liberty, Hungary in a moment shook off the intolerable 
yoke of this unhappy instrument; and the ground, on 
which she repudiated it, was the firm ground of its ille- 
gality when tested by her known constitutional traditions. 
In the rest of the Empire, it was first irregularly contra- 
vened by successive laws; and it Las at length, within 
the last few months, been formally renounced. But the 
spirit, which devised it, is not exorcised, either from the 
priesthood or the rural population; and this ever-wakeful 
influence, reckoning on the circuitous attainment of its 
end, may join itself to the other disintegrating forces 
already at work, and may greatly inlpeàe the consolida- 
tion of the Empire. The Austrian and Hungarian * 
Bishops have indeed well sustained their share of the 
contest at Rome against the last extravagance of Papal 
infallibility. But the conduct of the Spanish Episcopate 
at the Council of Trent proved, that a sentiment of 
nationalisnl in an ecclesiastical body is no sufficient 
guarantee of a generally liberal mind. 
7. Besides all this, financial difficulty of the gravest 


*[The phrase, as it is here used, includes the Bishops of the Slavonic 
provinces, and especially the most eminent among them, Bishop 

tro3smayer.- 'V. E. G., 1878.] 
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lrind appears as an item in the long account of political 
embarrassments. Constant deficit, and accumulating 
debt, have brought matters to such a pass, that Austrian 
credit is now much lower than that of any of the other 
European Powers standing in the :first rank. And yet it 
has been found, or thought, necessary by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government to spend several millions sterling 
since the month of July, with a view to the maintenance 
of its neutrality in the present war. 
8. It may strike the reader that, in this painful enume- 
l'ation, we have made no reference to that which the worIel 
considers without doubt as the greatest of all the calan1Ï- 
ties which have fallen upon Austria-her recent losses 
of territory and rank, and her exclusion from the German 
Confederation. The omission has been deliberate; and 
the reason is, that in our view these events have supplicd 
the starting-point of her new life, the necessary condi- 
tions under which alone she could attain to a state of 
health and vigour. The present state of Austria is at 
least one of hope. It is a state far better than when 
l\Ietternich made war by his system alike upon morality, 
freedom, and the sentiment of nationality; or even than 
when Schwal'zenberg, with a notable combination of skill 
and resolution, defeated the first efforts of Prussia to 
attain the hegemony of Germany. r.rhen the super- 
structure was undisturbed; but the foundations were 
gradually and surely eaten away . Now the superstruc- 
ture has been disturbed, but the foundations are in course, 
at least, of progressive renewal. As long as Austria kept 
her grasp upon Italy, she could not establish Constitu- 
tional Government, and she remained always liable to 
assault from France. As long as she remained a great 
German Power, she was tempted to think herself strong 
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enough to refuse the 
laims of Hungary to her historic 
rights. In almost everyone of her constituent provinces, 
she was at war alike with the aspirations of freedom, and 
with the traditions and sympathies of race. 
9. Never was there a war shorter than that of 1866: 
but its consequences were immense. It restored tho 
national existence of Germany, and brought within view 
its complete consolidation. It consummated the national 
unity of Italy. It put an end to all possibility of refusing 
the demanòs of Hungary. As I)art of the Hungarian 
arrangement, it secured free government for the whole 
Austrian Empire. And, lastly, in thus restoring the 
power of utterance nnd action to that country, it shattered 
the fabric of Ultramontanism which had been built up by 
the Concordat of 1855. Such were the results, in the 
South, of those few weeks of war. 
10. Of the motives of the assault, of its immediate 
causes, we need 110t speak. In this country the career 
and attitude of Prussia, when it broke out, were generally 
condemned; and a decided change in the public senti- 
ment, which was manifested at its close, was ascribed to a 
cause no worthier than the servile worship of success. * 
This being so, it is satisfactory to learn that our own 
change of sentiment only reflected a corresponding change 
in Gennany itself. At least 1\1. Laveleye describes as 
follows the In"ospects of Prussia at the commencement of 
the struggle :- 
"En présence de si redoutables ennemis,Ia situation intérieure 
était désolante: Ie peuple, et ses repré:5entants. en hostilité ouvcrte 
avec Ie gouvernement; la bourgeoisie illdignée de voir une Iutte 
cffroyable s'engager entre Allemands, guerre odieuse, rendue iné\it- 


· )1. Layeleye joins in the sneer, vol. i. p. 241. 
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n b10 par la volonté d'un seul bomme; cet homme, Ie ministre 
dirigeant, )1. de Bismarck, d'une impopularité si universelle et si ex- 
aspérée, qu'elle armait Ie bras d'un jeune étudiant venn de l'étranger 
pour de1ivrer son pays d'un tyrall détesté; toute la population civile, 
furieuse d'être arrachée aux travaux de Ia paix et aux profits d'ulle 
activité indu:-:.trielle merveilleusement prospère; une partie impor- 
tante de l'armée, la landwehr, si irritée qu'elle allait, disait-on, tirer 
sur les officiers de la Jigne plutiJt que sur l'ennemi; tontes les 
entreprises subitement arrêtées, les ouvriers sans emploi et par suite 
sans pain; partout la défiance, la ruine, Ie désespoir; l'enthou- 
siasme nulle part:' (Vol. i. p. 4.) 
But the war, then so detested in Prussia, is not now 
deplored even by anyone of all the portions of the Aus- 
trian Empire. 
,. Aucun d'eux, pas même Vienne, ne regrette Ie coup de Ia 
destinée, qui a brisé Ie joug commun." (Introduction, p. viii.) 
11. It is indeed wonderful to reflect, that only seven 
years * have passed since Austria appeared to be on the 
point of establishing an absolute supremacy for herself in 
Germany, by introducing into the Confederation the whole 
of her non-Germanic population. How well for Europe 
that she has escaped that ill-omened and ill-conceived con- 
summation! But her efforts to achieve it may be taken 
at least fiS tending to prove that she felt she could not 
remain as she was. It had grown to be a necessity that 
she should become either more German, or Jess so: that if 
she could not compensate Germåny for its want of organi- 
sation, unity, and national life, by a great accession of 
material force, she would relieve it from the incubus of her 
absolutism and her Ultramontanism; from the discredit 
of her policy, so obnoxious to the most legitimate senti- 
ments of nationality, and, worse than all, from the Austro- 


* Vol. i. p. 235. 
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Prussian dualism, whi"h baffled the policy of a great and 
united Gel'lllany, anù ncutralised its power in the Euro- 
}10an fmnily. 
12. While we are far from believing that Austria has 
reached the end of her internal troubl(s, we are sure that, 
in encountering them, sbe carries with her the sympa- 
thies of every liberal-Illinded man in this and in every 
other country. Her task is the difficult one of combining 
nlallY different races and provinces into one firm and yet 
free political organism. In this effort, she has right on 
her side; for her ancient capital and throne form the best 
and tho luost natural centrê for the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of the Empire. That they should be broken up 
jnto the minute subdivisions indicatecl by their specific 
varieties, would be good neither for Europe at large, nor 
for the great Eastern question; nor, ahove all, for them- 
selvc
. Something in the nature of a Federal monarchy, 
with a balance of power res8Inbling that which has been 
established in the American Union by the great war of 
1861-5, is probably the adjustIllent best suited to her 
case; and to the best result. be it what it may, we trust 
that she may gradually feel and find her way. She 
contains within herself immense elements of lllaterial an(l 
1110ral })ower, and she nlay yet discharge on behalf of 
Europe most important functions in connection with the 
question, or rather questions, of the East. But, if she is 
to prosper, it will be well for her to practise for a time 
a great abstention; and to decline, unless it be on the 
clearest grounds, entering into the ,,'hirlpools of the 
general politics of Europe. For here, as in Italy, tho 
work of internal consolic..1ation is the business of the 
hour; and this work can only be procrastinated or 
nmrl'ed by the feverish desire, or the costly anel perilous 
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practice, of struggles for influence abroad. In attempts 
to ;naintain the mere credit and appearances of the first 
rank of power, either of these countries might place in 
jeopardy the solid conditions of a really powerful and 
prosperous future. 
13. Singularly contrasted with the fortunes of her 
southern sister have been those of Prussia. The Habs- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns, indeed, are both of them 
families traceable to a Inunicipal origin; the one in 
Switzerland, the other in WÜrtomberg
 But while the 
one, in the person of Rodolph, sprang six hundrecl years 
ago nt once into the fnll dimensions of greatness, the 
other came very slowly to its nlaturity aDd strength. 
They might be likened to two youths, one of whom has 
grown with portentous rapidity in early boyhood, and 
has suffered for it in after-weakness; the other, gathering 
solidity during the time when he was outstripped in 
stature, has ultimately attained an equal or greater 
Í1eight, "ith a compact instead of a loose and ill-assorted 
figure, and with a tough and well-ripened constitution. 
At thé beginning of the last century, when Prussia became 
a kingdom, her population had only reached the figure of 
fifteen hundred thousand. When Frederic II. took his 
inheritance, it was two millions and a half. It passed to 
his nephew with about five millions. At the epoch of 
1815, it reached ten. Hulf a century of peace and 
intelligence, without territorial acquisitions, brought it in 
1865 to nearly twenty millions. Thirty millions are 
now either directly subjects of the Prussian Crown, or 
represented and governed by it for every purpose of 
diplomatic weight and military power; besides eight 
luillions more, inhabitants of the South German States, 
fl,lnong whom the national sympathies have been shown to 
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predominate over every municipal feeling. It has in truth 
passed beyond all doubt or dispute, that Germany will estab- 
lish her virtual unity, and that Pru
sia will be'its head. 
14. Down to the tiIne of the French Revolution, no 
continental Power had played a part so considerable on 
tho Europe,an stage, in proportion to itR population, as 
Prussia. The terrible chastisement, tLat she underwent 
at the hands of Kal)oleon, al)peared to reduce her to a 
conlparative insignificance. But she was destined to 
prosper by affliction. It was the direct effect of the 
measures imposed by the conqueror to drive her upon the 
use of such remedies, as directly went to fit her for the 
gigantic efforts, with which she now astonishes tbe world. 
She sought her strength in high intelligence, and in 
thoroughly effective organisation. She emancipated her 
l)easants; she established her systenl of national educa- 
tion; and, bound by Napoleon to keep no more than 
42,000 men under arIllS, she resol'tecl to a system of 
f'hort service in tbe ranks with strong reserves, which 
enableLl her to train so considerable a portion of her 
population, that, so soon as in the great European crisis 
of 1813, her armies already numbered three hundred 
thousand men. 
15. She had not, however, as yet fal]en upon an oppor- 
tunity for funy re-establishing the military fame, which 
had suffered so much at the outset of the Revolutionary 
'Val', and at Jeua. She obtained little martial credit for 
the victory, morally so inglorious, which she won against 
Denmark. When the time came for her meeting Austria 
in arms, the friendly spectators trenlbled for the result, 
and the hostile awaited it with exultation. Europe then 
underwent a great disenchantnlent. But w}Jen, once more., 
Prussia had to don her al'nl0nr against France, again a 
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tremor thrilled the ranks of her well-wishers: even her 
own valiant people, while resolved to do or die, and hope- 
ful as _to the result they might finally obtain by a dogged 
perseverance, nevertheless anticipated a dark and stormy 
opening to the war. Nay, we believe that if the heart 
and mind of her rulers could have been read, many 
even among them, though without doubt HS to their duty, 
were not sanguine as to the impending destiny of their 
COUll try. 
16. In part, this may have bee1]. due to the belief that 
France had gained some ten or fourteen days in point of 
preparation; but it must have been lllainly owing to the 
natural and modest apprehension of a conflict of life and 
death with the first military Power in Europe, which hacl 
elljoyed its primacy on the continent for two centuries 
and a half; which, during almost the whole of the Revo- 
lutionary 'Val', had se81ned to hold every nation in the 
hollow of its hand; and which finally succumbed, at the 
close of that great struggle, only under the douLle force of 
nature madly defied amid the snows of Russia, and of the 
combination of a crowd of foes. Again Las come upon 
us the shock of surprise, and with a violence never felt 
before. The wealth of France is greater than ever. 
ITer high courage has not declined. The splendour of her 
martial traditions has been such, that she came into the 
arena almost with the halo of invincibility around her. 
The Chassepots are admitted tù have commanded ranges 
entirely beyond the power of the needle-gun. Her 
mitrailleuses were met by no corresponding arm, and are 
allowed to be, for certain uses and in certain positions, 
DlOst murderous instruments. Nor, perhaps, if !JerfOrnl- 
auee in war could be measured by the absolute amount of 
loss in life and lÏ1nb inflicted on an enemy, were her 
IT. p 
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achievements ever greater. Yet, as each well-aimed blow 
descended on her, it has done its deadly work. Straining 
every nerve to repair her losses, every new reinforcement 
that she sent forwards did but aùd to them; until at 
length, 


" In ten great battles ruining, overthrown," * 


she arrived at the recent surrender of the Emperor, and 
the capitulation of ninety thousand soldiers, now prisoners 
of war. These myriads await in Germany the commancls 
of those whose capita] they once thought to enter 011 
anuther errand, and with a different bearing. There is, 
indeed, something almos
 of miracle or of magic in the 
adnlillÜ;trative perfection, to which the cOlnbined action 
of necessity and sagacity have w
rked up the PruEsian 
system. Or, if we dispense with the language of figure, 
alid if we set aside for the moment the mural of the caso, 
we surely mu
t conclude that the army of the North 
German Conferlcration has been brought, by the skill and 
wisdom of its rulers, to the highest mechanical perfection 
ever knuwn in history. 
17. The nation has put forth its whole power, with aU 
the order and symmetry that belong to bureaucracy or to 
absolutism, and with all the energy and fire that belong 
to freedom. In Prussia proper, and now as it appears 
through all Germany, the most COnSUllll"Bate army ever 
known is put into the field with the greatest expedition, 
and at the smallest cost. Besides all the known anll 
usual departments of activity, tllose services, which lie 
outsiJe tJle COIDlllon routine, have all been studied, anll 
all developed with an eq ual prudence and care. The 


III TenDyson's 'Guinevere.' 
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quantity and quality of the artillery have been alike 
remarkable, and have, like the skilful massing of superior 
numbers, contributed largely to success. If the steady 
fighting of the Germans is admired, their flying service, 
which scours the country, presents itself at a thousand 
points at once, and makes perfect the stock of information, 
is viewed with nothing less than wonder. Other armies 
can destroy a rail way; the Genllans carry the means, in 
men and tools, of making one. It seems that even grave- 
digging is provided for by a special corps. We need not 
be surprised, then, if their commissariat has fed in a 
foreign land, without apparent difficulty, more than double 
the number of mouths for which the French had to pro- 
vide on their own soil,.; a duty, which they did not perform 
without grievous complaints of insufficiency and failure. 
But every German seems to be in his place, and to know 
l1Ís propel' business. The finished intelligence, of large 
reach and measure" which presides over the whole strategic 
operations of Von 1Uoltke, is proportionally representec1 
in every military organism, from the cO'J"[Js cl' armée to the 
company. 1Uiscarriage or mistake seems no more to 
attach to their ordinary operations, than to the working 
of the machinery of a cotton factory. But when any of 
these masses are resolvecl into their parts, the units, too, 
of which they fire formed have each had their separate 
training, and each is capable of acti
g alone in his own 
sphere. 
18. Undoubtedly, the conduct of the campaign, on the 
Gern1an side, ,has given a marked triumph to the cause 
of systematic popular education. "Dill, rnagnzl'ìn," says 
Sallust, "intra morlales cerlamen fllil, vine corp07'is, aÎ& 
vi1.tute animi, 'J'e8 r.
ilitaris magis procedm'et." The mind 
has now gained a point in the cOlnpetition with its mate- 
p 2 
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l'ial partner, its "JIluddy vesture of decay." TIut tJlO 
moral of the case must not be set aside; and moral forces, 
too, it nlust be owned, wrought at the outset with an 
undivided efficacy in favour of North Germany. The 
material ancl mechanical process could not have been so 
COnSUlllll1ate unless it had Leen backecl by the elements of 
a higher strength; and the world is not yet so depressed, 
nor the law of the stronger so absolute, as that physical 
power and the calculating faculties should alone deter- 
mine the great issues of combat. There was of old sonle 
secret might which enabled Greece to withstand Darius 
and Xerxes, and Switzerland to withstancl German and 
Burgundian invaders, and Scotland to withstand England, 
and America to withstand both. The sense of a good, 
that is, speaking generally, a defensive cause, of fighting 
for hearth and h01ne, of delivering no blow except in 
answer to one given, or intended and prepared, is not only 
a moral warrant, but a real anç1. fertile source of military 
energy. A strong undoubting persuasion of being in the 
right, of itself, though it be not omnipotence, is power. 
19. This immense advantage the Governn1ent of France 
most rashly and wrongly gave over into the hand of its 
already formidable antagonist. War was proclaimed, and 
,vas waged, by France. Doubtless the spirit of her soldiery 
and of her people hag been aroused by a sense of duty to 
their country. But even the sense of duty to our country 
Cfinnot have that nlorfil conlpleteness which is necessary 
for the entire development uf human energies, unless the 
country, which cOIDnlauds the services of her children, has 
herself obeyed the higher laws of public right. The 
Frenchnlan capable of reflection could hardly escape from 
this sad alternative; either the war was aggressive, or it 
was dynastic; in the one case Germany was to be fi victim, 
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in the other France. What, then, was the immediate 
plea, which France alleged for this deadly quarrel? 
20. Though it is painful to lay open a dismal chapter 
in the history of a great ancl falllous nation, yet truth 
c0nlpels the admission, that a spirit of perverse and con- 
stant error seems to have governed from the first the 
ruling powers of France in the conduct of the diplomatio 
controversy, which preceded and ushered in the war. We 
shall state the facts as they appear on the face of the 
Papers presentecl to Parliament. If appears as though an 
adverse doom were hovering in the air, and a lying spirit 
had gone forth from the courts of heaven to posse
s and 
mÜ:guide, with rare and ineffectual exceptions, the pro- 
phets of the land. The late French Government, for 
whose fau1ts tbat gallant people is now paying such tre- 
mendous fOl'feit, selected first its own. ground of quarrel. 
In this it had no small advantage. The foreign policy of 
Prussia, if it has been sans peur, has assuredly not been 
sans repl'oche. One stain upon that policy it scarcely lay 
in the power of the Imperial Government to notice; for 
when, in 1863-4, the B'ritish Gover
lnent proposed ß 
combination of the two Powers to prevent any violent 
settlement of the question of Schleswig-Holstein, their 
1)l'offer was very deci(lecUy declined, and the Gernlan 
aggression was left to take its course. Still it is believed 
that acuteness ancl skill, far less' than France has always 
at her command, might have availed to show at least 
plausible grounds of complaint against Prussia for her 
proceedings in and since 1866, and to represent some of 
thenl as constituting offences against the law and menaces 
to the tranquillity of Europe. Be this as it may, that 
chapter of argument remains unopened. Prior misconduct 
of Pl'ussia, though it might have been brought into the 
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acconnt, yet actually constitutes no part of the res gcslæ 
which laid the ground for the present war. It was the 
candidature of the Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for 
the crown of Spain on which, and on which alone, the 
lnlperial Governluent chose to raise the quarrel. 
21. Now, viewing the case with a cold impartiality, and 
deeply impressed, as we have ever been, with the value 
and importance not only of friendly relations, but even 
of sOlnething in the nature of a sl)ecial amity, between 
France and our own country, we sorrowfully place upon 
record the conviction that the whole proceedings of the 
French Govcrnn1ent, in the conduct of its controversy, 
constituted one series of unrelieved and lanlentable 
errors; errors so palpable an(l wanton th
t, when men 
oùserve them in the conduct of Or Government which 
I'ules perhal)s the most richly endowed nation in the 
world, they appear so wholly unaccountable. upon any of 
the or<linary rules of judgment applicable to human 
action, that they are ahnost perforce referred by be- 
wildered observers to blind theories of chance and fate. 
2
. The first question in order which arises is upon the 
original theme of qnarrel. Did the IIohenzollerll candi- 
du,ture, with its expected acceptance by Spain, afford such 
a cause of conlplaint to F:rance as woula have justified 
the resort to arIlls? U pOll this point it may certainly ùe 
f:aid that, even if the negative be true, yet the affirnlative, 
when consiclered in the light of Etu'opean history and 
traòition, involves no violent offence to the comnlon 
reason and feeling of the world. And yet, perhaps, it 
lnight be fairly asked whether if France, in 1870, was 
entitled to object to a Hohenzollcrn in l\Iadrid, Europe 
might not with as rn,uch reason have objected, in 1852, to 
a Napoleon in Paris? However, we assume, as the 
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British Government assumed, that on tbe w])ole the 
French demand for the withdrawal of the candidature 
was so far legitimate, as to entail a very heavy respon- 
sibility on those who should resist it. 
23. But, at the very first moment, the demand bad 
been associated with proceedings tending in the highest 
degree to increase the difficulties of compliance with it. 
The case was one in which the Imperial Government 
ought evidently to have invoked the aid of a friendly 
State, and for the time to Lave placed their cause in its 
hanas. Or, if they were not prepared to make over its 
advocacy to others, they ought at least to have addressed 
their request through the usual cbannels to the two 
Powers complained of. Prudence and principle alike 
enjoin the rule that, when an injury is aUeged by the 
party supposing himself wronged, and redress is demanded 
without any prior proof of the caSÐ before an impartial 
authority, at least the manner of requiring the removal 
of the alleged wrong shall be such, as will not inflict 
public shame on the person, whose guilt is, after all, only 
proved to one side. But, instead of this rational mode of 
action, it was to the Legislative Chamber that the very 
first communication of the Fl'ench Government was 
n1ac1e, with an intimation that, if the demand were not 
complied with, the quarre
 must be carried to the last 
extremity. Thus the Ollivier Administration, while 
urging a requisition in itself open to controversy or 
cavil, did all it could, by its unwarrantable method of 
procedure, to make concession difficult for the Powers 
from whom it was required. 
24. The aid, however, of the British Ministry, and 
that of other Powers, had been requested by France. 
Whether because of the advantage of proximity, or of a 
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more disembarrassed promptitude of action, or bccau
e 
the world has been more fully informed of our national 
part in tho proceedings than of that taken by other 
countries, the British Government appears to have taken 
a principal share in obtaining the withdrawal of the 
candidature by Slmin, and a renuHciation, by the fatLer 
of the Prince in the name, and on thè behalf, of his son. 
Spain undoubtedly deserves credit for the readiness with 
which she accetlecl to the demand. She deserves it the 
more, because she had encountered wearying difficulties 
in her search over Europe for a King. It was, therefore, 
no small sacrifico to the gellenl.l goo(l which she made, 
when she surrendered an arrangement for her own 
domestic purposes such as she had reason to think 
eligible. 
25. So far all went wen: But as Prussia, by an act 
of the Sovereign, if not of the State, had been a consent- 
ing party to the proposal that Prince Leopold 
hùuhl 
take the Spanish throne, it was perfectly just to expect 
that she shoulll also declare in the same Inånner her èon"; 
sent to his withdrawal. Without this, indeed, the with- 
drawal coulll not be considered to be cOlnplete; and 
Prussia might, in some future contingency, have made it 
a grouncl for the revival of the dCEign, or worked it into 
a. matter of controversy or quarrel. But this point also, 
notwithstanding the ill-starl'ed mode in which the denmlld 
had been preferred, was gain cd; and the King became a 
I>arty to the cancelling of the whole arrangement. '\Vhat 
was, hereupon, the conduct of the French Governnlent? 
rrhey had define(! for themselves the cause ana the limit 
of their complaint. It was now fully removed. They 
acknowledged the renloval; and they (lec1arecl the quarrel 
to be closed as regarded Spain. But, to the astonish- 
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ment of the world, they imported a now term into the 
controversy, and thereby gave some warrant to a sus- 
picion that they were determined not to part with their 
grievance, but to turn it to account. 
26. The Duc de Gramont announced, that the com- 
munications with Prussia were not yet at end; and he 
required of the King an engagement, that under no cir- 
cumstances would he consent to the revival of the Hohen- 
zoll<:'rn candidature. It was not possible that anyone 
conversant with the laws of just self-respect, to say no- 
thing of those of punctilio, could suppose the I{ing of 
Prussia would, or ought to, comply with such a demand. 
But, heaping blunder upon blunder, the Government of 
France overlooked the' fact that, in the view of the world, 
Prussia could at most be only regarded as an accessory 
to the offence, whereas Spain was the principal. Yet the 
principal was absolved upon the mere abandonment of 
the candidature, while the acces80ry was requil'ecl to 
declare he never would offencl again. Once more we say, 
this inequality coulcl receive in the eyes of the world only 
one explanation-that the situation, the military prepara- 
tions of four years, the start supposed to have been gained 
over Prussia, were too good things to be parted with. 
It would be unjust to say that a motive so indescribably 
wicked was consciously an
 deliberately entertainecl by 
the Emperor, or by the Cabinet then at tbe head of 
affairs in France: but, setting aside this odious supposi- 
tion, what a picture of folly, inconsistency, and temerity 
is presented to our view in the France of 1870, as she has 
been un worthily represented by her Imperial Government! 
27. We need scarcely stop for more than a moment to 
remark that, in their ahnost preternatural perverseness, 
the French Government had certainly given to the friendly 
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Powers, w110se aid they asked, a very serious ground of 
complaint, had there been a disposition to take advan- 
tage of it. Let us consider how the case stood between 
theln. A State lays its grievance before its neighbours. 
It desires their assistance for its removal. They accede 
to the request, and commit themselves in the cause, not 
in obedience to finy clear dictate of jnstice, but on 
grounds of policy nnd prudence, and because of the great 
Ï1nportance òf giving satisfaction, and so preventing 
bloodshed. They succeed in obtaining the demand they 
"
ere asked to ma.ke. The complaining Power t11en 
changes its ground, and refuses to accept, at the hands 
of its friends, what it had laid before them as the object 
of its desires. We contend that this is a breach of a 
yjrt1lal covenant spontaneously undertaken, and is a pro- 
ceeding wholly at variance with the true' spirit of inter- 
national obligation. 
28. But, if the Government of France was less than 
courteous to its aBies in this strange proceeding, it was 
more than cruel to itself. It is beyond all doubt that, 
when the candidature had been withJrawn, France stood 
possessed of a great diplomatic triuIDI)h, and of one 
gained with a n1arvellous rapidity. She had the option 
of retiring as victor from the field, of leaving the Prussian 
Government under a 80ltpfon of discredit, aud of closing 
the question with a nU\l1ifest increase of credit and in- 
fluence in Europe. But, instead of quietly harvesting 
their very considerable gains, her l\Iinisters thought 
proper to ad vance a fresh demanò, which only a great 
a111011nt of military success could have covered from 
severe and imulcdiate censure, and which now adds a 
real disarace to the conventional dishonour of adverse 
o 
fortune in arms. 
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29. The British Government evidently Îelt that, having 
becon1c a mediator for France at her own request, they 
were now entitled and in duty bound to pass judgment, 
though in the mild and n1easured terlns required by 
friendly intercourse, on the ulterior proceedings of their 
ally; and accordingly, without losing a moment, Lord 
Granville represented at Paris that the dmnand made on 
Prussia for a prospective engagement could not be justi- 
fied, and ought to be withdrawn. This representation 
was at once parried by the reply that an insult had just 
been offered by the King of Prussia to Count Benedetti, 
the :French A'nllmssador, which rendered it impossible to 
consider the British representation. The ground for 
this plea was a paragraph in a newspaper, considered to 
represent the Prussian Government. Shortly after it 
proved to be wholly erroneous. But wl}at can we think 
of thoRe who could declare the appearance of such a 
11aragraph to be a reason, not for explanation or apology, 
but for the refusal to consider the request of a friendly 
Power, and for an immediate resort to the arbitrament 
of war? 
30. Yet another effort, however, was made by the 
Government of this country. The Congress of Paris, in 
1856, had recorded in a Protocol its unanimous opinion 
that, before having recourse to arIns, any Powers engaged 
in controversy would do well to refer their cases to arbi- 
tration. An appeal, founded on this Protocol, was ad- 
dressed to both Prussia and France. The Prussian 
Government replied to the effect that they were passive 
in the whole affair, and that it did not fall to them, 
accordingly, to take the initiative. But the terms of this 
rêply were such that, had France been wining to move, 
Prussia could not consistently have refused her concur- 
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renee. Unhappily the answer of France was, though 
not a discourteous, yet' a positive refusal, on the ground 
that the matter in question was not suitc(l to a reference 
of this nature. And thus, driven on by that worst and 
most terrible of the Furies, the fury in the breast 
of man, the Ollivier Administration pursued its insane 
career. 
31. We nlust not, however, omit to notice that, in this 
most strange history, the errors of detail, grave and 
constant as they bave been, were swallowed up in oue 
Jllaster-error. The course of the Bismarck policy in 
Germany had not been one òf the Sl1100th and easy 
progress which, from what has now happened, we might 
be apt to suppose. That l)olicy "vas tLreatcned from a 
variety of quarters. The democratic party was intent 
up'on more free institutions-. The Ultramontane party, 
with its root and centre in Bavaria, aùhorred the transfer 
to a Protestant Crown of the ruling influence in Gernlany. 
Local attachment
, among the populations of the absorbetl 
and the n16naced States, dreaded the power of centralisa- 
tion. The members and friends of royal Houses, which 
had suffered, aboundetl in ill-will. The unscrupulous 
character èonsidered to attach to many of the Prussian 
proceedings, must have tended to estrange upright and 
tender consciences. True, all these forces were overborne 
by the paramount instinct which nlade Germans yearn to 
find their strength in unity, and by a state of facts which 
showed them that their hope of unity must, in order to 
be practical, have Prussiá for its basis. 
32. But they were dissip-ating and disturbing forces; 
tbey were drawbacks and deductions from the might of a 
great people. One way there was to rally them, in so far 
as they contained national elements, and to drive into 
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utter insignificance such elements of their composition 
as were wholly dark and irreconcilable. It was that an 
attack should be made on Prussia by her ancient enenlY, 
not for her sins, which may have been many, but for her 
virtue, which was one, and which to the German mind, 
not unnaturally, outweighed and eclipsed them all; 
namely this, that she was the strength and hope of 
Germany. The Germans knew that there had been 
promulgated in France almost a gospel of territorial 
aggrandisement at their expense; that the statesmen and 
orators of that country were largely imbued with the 
idea; * that of its recognised lmrties, either none wished, 
or none dared, to disavow it; that the evil traditions of 
former times taught or tempted every French Government 
to assert the right of interfering in the transactions and 
arrangements of neighbouring ,countries, on the ground 
of the exigencies or interests of France. The demand, 
which was made on ,the King of ;Prussia, received froi.n 


* In the Drtily Kews of September 15 (1870), there appeared a letter, 
friendly to France in its general upshot, from which we extract the 
following passage. The reader will judge whether t
e list it contains 
is. very far from being correct :-" The Orleanist, the moderate Libe1'al, 
the Republican, in short, the whole of 
rance shared and still share it. 
Men of all parties expressed it,; the Roman Catholic Montalembert, 
the apostle of free trade :Michel Chevalier, the Qrleanist Thiel's, the 
moderate Republican Jules Favre, the Republican poet Victor Hugo, 
the socialist Republicans Louis Blanc and BarLès, and all their parties 
and followers, spoke or wrote of the neLessary acquisition of the left 
tank of the Rhine. The whole of France, of all parties and Qovern- 
ments, the present generation and the present Repuhlican Government 
included, advocated the policy of Richelieu and l\lazarin, viz., acquisi- 
tion of the left bank of the Rhine, and the diyision and humiliation of 
Germany." It is right to state that a defensive plea, and one weighty 
if sound, has entered at times into this claim; the plea that the 
transfer of the old Ecclesiastical Electorates to Prussia had materially 
aìtered the balance of power to the prejudice of Fl'ance; and that the 
I'\xisting French frontier was ol)en to inyasion. 
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tho hoart and mind of Gormany but one interpretation; 
it was taken to be an 
ssertion of the right of France to 
dictate, ancl a Iuoof of her intention to use that right so 
3S to stain the honour, baftle the hopes, and degrade the 
destinies of the German l'ace. 
33. So luuch for the diplomacy anterior to the war on 
the side of the Government of France; a chapter which, 
for fault and folly taken together, is almost without 
parallel in. the hibtory of nations. But wonder rises to 
its climax when we remember that this feverish determi- 
nation to force a quarrel was associated with a firm belief 
in the high preparation and Inilitary superiority of the 
French forces, the comparative inferiority of the Germans, 
the indisposition of the smaller States to give aid to 
Prussia, and even the readiness of Austria, with which 
from his long residence at Vienna the Due de Gramont 
supposed himself to be thoroughly acquainted, to appear 
in arms as the ally of Françe. It too soon appeared that, 
as the advisers of the Emperor knew nothing of public 
rights, and nothing of the sense of Europe, so they knew 
nothing about Au
tria and the minor German States, nnd 
less than nothing about not only the Prussian army, but 
even their own. 
34. Some degree of mystery still hangs over the faults 
of the military administration. 'Ve do not know in what 
proportions there lu'evailed the various elen1ents of 
neglect, weakness, or corruption, in the conduct of the 
Enlperor, in appointments great and small, in recruiting, 
in the provision of 'lnatéJ'iel, and in forwarding to the 
frontier. The result was one in universal and dismal 
contrast with the boast uttered by 1\1. Rouher, in a 
menncnt of nuha ppy exultation, that the last four years 
Imd been spent in bringing the wa:dike preparations of 
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France to perfection. But we shall consider the military 
features of the campaign in another part of this N umber,* 
and we do not propose to dwell on them here. 
35. The same perverseness, which had marked the 
diplomacy of the Duc de Gramont before the war, still 
clung to that infatuated minister. It seemed not merely 
that many things must be done wrong, but that nothing 
could be right. Even when there was a case, yet fronl 
want of _skill nothing could be made of it; and when the 
action chanced to be a proper one, it was to be spoiled Ly 
the mode of acting. Of this there was a conspicuous 
example in the instance of the treaty proposed by the 
British Governnlent to the .belligerents for better securing 
the neutrality oJ Belgium. The proposal xeached Paris 
sooner, by several days, than it came to the knowledge of 
Count Bismarck; and its first reception, according to the 
statements made to Parliament, was favourable. But 
soon the Due de Gramont began to haggle. First one 
explanation was necessary, and then another. Nor was 
its principle left without criticism. The tren.ty might be 
signed, but the French minister eould not see the use 
of it. 
36. Now, surely, it required very Httle discernment to 
perceive the use of it for France, whatever it might be 
for Belgium. The project principally, but diversely, 
connected with the nalnes of the Counts Bismarck and 
Benedetti, which we may therefore presume to call the 
Bismarck-Benedetti project, had startled and had shoc1\e(} 
the world. The explanations, which fullowed, anlounted 
to no more than a game of battled ore and shuttlecock, in 


* [An impersonaì n'fcren('e to an Article in the same Kumber, hy 
another writ {:l"- 'V. E. G., 1878.] 
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,vhich the charge remained exactly as it was, and was 
tossed backwards ahd forwards between the two dispu- 
tants on more or less even terms. Indeed, the case was 
rendered worse by the allegation of each party that not 
on this occasion alone, but on lllauy nlore, his virtue had 
been solicited b'y the busy iniquity of the other. Under 
these circumstances, it was a great advantage to have an 
opportunity, at the earliest monlCnt, of manifesting the 
sen
e at least of the actual GoverUlnent of France, by 
giving an undertaking to England, not only to respect 
but to defend TI..;lgian neutrality. This aLlvantage Count 
BisllUtrck at once perceived. One and the same day 
suffiecd for him to form his own judgment, to obtain the 
consent of his Sovereign by telegraph, and to bind him- 
self, by a conclusive acceptance, to the British Govern- 
ment. The lagging answer of the French l\Iinistry, thus 
distanced in the race, was SOlne time afterwards given; 
but the whole advantage of priority, which circumstances 
ha<.l secured for them, was lost. 
37 . No less inju(1icious was tIle French diplomacy on 
other point
. In the difficult question with respect to 
the export of munitions or arms from neutral countries, it 
was plainly for the advantage of the country which co lll- 
Inanded the sea, and which rlepended Inore than her foe 
on foreign supply, to adopt frankly the American view, 
that the export slloulc.l Le free. Aud of this view she 
claimed tho full benefit, when we ,learned, from the mouth 
of Count Palikao, that 40,000 rifles were to be brought 
forthwith frolll England. 'Vith w11at surprise, thOll, will 
it be also learned, that Belgiunl, which might have 
passed American or British rifles in,to North Germany, or 
Inight ha vo exported the product of the factories of 
Liége for her own benefit, has, under pressure from 
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:France, and not without a protest, forbidden both the 
transi t and the export? ' 
38. Again did the Imperial Government find occasion 
to go wrong with reference to Denmark. At tho outset 
of the war, the situation of the Danes was this. The 
})eople had no gratitude to France; sho had declined to 
act with England on their behalf in their snprmne 
struggle of 1863-64. But they had a very decided 
resentlnent against Prussia, as they conceived her to be 
chargeable with crafty and violent injustice. So that her 
popular sentiment was strongly in favour of joining tbe 
enemy of Prussia. But the Government of the country 
wisely recollected that they had more to think of than 
the gratification of even just antipathies. They seeIn to 
have asked themselves the very natural question, What 
would happen if Prussia were victorious in the war? 
France could give them no guarantees of a nature to be 
available in such a contingency; they might lose that 
hold on the moral sense of Europe, with regard to the 
Danish part of Schleswig, which they now retain; and 
Prussia might have a case, plausible at least, for complet- 
ing her work by the absorption 'of the little State. 
39. And yet the Government of France, apparently with- 
out feeling its groùnd in the first instance, committed itself 
Ly sending, with some parade of publicity, the Duc de 
Cadore to Copenhagen, to request the Danes to put in 
jeopardy their existence as a nation for the purpose of 
Inaking an addition to tho French lllÜans of warfare, 
which in no case could have been very great, and "which, 
in tho course tbat events have taken, would have been 
wholly insignificant. The impolitic proposal received a 
natural rebuff. And it is ahnost needless to add that tho 
popular sentiment of Dennlark on tho point has changed. 
IV. Q 
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.The people are now full of gratitude to the Government 
fur its wise 10m, forethought, and self-rcstraint. Let us 
hope that frOlll n1ercy, from policy, or from the sense of 
decency on the part of Prussia, it will oùtain its reward. 
40. Yet once more have we to point out the singular 
mismanagement of the French l\Iinistry. As the war 
11l'oceeded, the North German Government was gradually 
overw helmed with the 11 Uln bel' of wounded. After each 
bloody engagement it found itself in charge of suffering 
multitudes, uot German only, but also French. Until 
after the sixth battle, that of Gravelotte, had been fought, 
the German authorities encountered this difficulty as they 
best could. And we can hardly go wrong in giving cred- 
ence to the consentient accounts from every quarter, of 
the hun1ane, liberal, and kindly treatment, which they 
have accorded to the wounded captives. But town after 
town, along a lengthening radius of railway, was charged 
up to its full capacity. One district within lnoderato 
distance rClnainecl free; the district of Aix-Ia-Chapellc. 
But it was not accessible by railway through Prussian 
territory. The line, which leads to it, passed through 
Luxen1burg and through Belgium. The North Gernutn 
authorities applied to the Governments interested, either 
territorially or by guarantee, for permission to make use 
of this line of transport fur the wounded, under the condi- 
tion of their passing without any military guard. Belgium 
declared herself ready to assent. Great Britain recom- 
111endcd the proposal to favourable consideration. But 
the 
vernment of France interposed a peremptory 
objection in limine, on the ground that, by diminishing 
inculllbrance on the lines, it would give the enemy new 
facilities for forwarding men and supplies to the front. 
41. N ow we are far from denying that a Power engaged 
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in war may, without being subject to summary condemna- 
tion, even require that a large amount of relief shall be 
withheld from the enemy's wounded and her own, if it 
can be proved that the mea
ures, by which that relief is 
to be secured, will greatly strengthen the enemy's aggres- 
sive means, and thus aggravate presumaLly the general 
mischiefs of the war. But, on the other hand, it is 
obvious to remark that a mere diminution of the back 
freight for the trains which brought up the German men 
and matérieZ, by opening a new channel for such freight 
through Luxemburg, would seem to be a matter of small 
account in regard to any additional facilities it coulel 
give for carrying the forward loads to the seat of war. 
Something, too, was due to the great humanity with 
which the French wounded had admittedly been treatecl 
within the German borders, and yet more to the vast 
amount of suffering unrelieved. But that which consti- 
tuted the palpable offence in the case was this, that no 
proof or serious explanation was given of the alleged 
Inilitaryadvantage to the enemy; no n1Íddle term was 
proposed, such, for example, as the release z'pso facto of 
all French wounded who should pass the neutral fron tier; 
there was only a hard and high-handed assertion of ex- 
treme rights, tending to deepen the painful impression, 
which so many of the steps taken by the rulers of Franco 
in this deplorable controversy had produced.* 
42. To this review of the immediate causes and di plo- 
matic incidents of the war, in itself sufficiently painful, 
the recollection of the long alliance between France and 


* Our argument has been justified by the more recent facts. Since 
the battle of Sedan, it appears that, from the sheer necessity of the 
case, German wounded have traversed Belgium in considerable numbers, 
without notice from the Government of the country. 


Q 2 
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our own country, which has marked for good the history 
of this generation, atlds a sadness that is illßxpressible. 
] t is not possible indced, after the disclosures of the 
Bismarck-Benedetti project, to look back upon that 
alliance with the unqualified satisfaction in which wo 
should have gladly indulged. We may feel the ilnpulso 
to explain, 


'1Tij 

 CTvv8fuím Tf Kaì ÖpKLa ß
UfTQL 
f'í.v. * 


But we luay also check that impulse; and rather dwell 
"ith pleasure on such recollections as those of an honour- 
able war waged in COlllllion, of Fcntiments in great part 
concurrent on the weighty que
tion of the reconstruction 
vf Italy, of generous synlpathy accorded to us in the crisis 
of the Indian l\Iutiny, of tiInely support received at a 
critieal n10ment of correspondence with Anwrica; and not 
least of that Treaty of Commcrce which bas done so 
luuch, independently of its merelyeconOInical results, to 
weave between two great nations a web of concord so firm 
in its tissue that, though at this moment it may naturally 
be subject on the side of French opinion to a strain, we 
trust and believe it never will be broken. 
43. We shall not attempt to sketch the career or 
character of the man who perhaps now contemplates the 
undulating landscape from the brow of Wilhelmshöhe, as 
bis uncle from the rock of Saint Helena gazed upon the 
sunset and the ocean. Some points of conduct, relating 
to the present war and the battle of Sedan, we advisedly 
IH'etermit. They are n10re likely to receive full justice 
at the hands of Continental than of British writers. In 
Napoleon III. ,ye should" damn the vices we've no mind 


* n. ii. 3::;9. 
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to." But there are S0111e things that may be said on 
behalf of the fallen. Two services he has conferred upon 
the world. He gave the first, and as it provec1 the 
effectual, impulse to the restoration of the national 
existence of Italy; and thus to closing one of the 
traditional battlefields of Europe. And he principally 
of all men, unlcEs we except 1\11'. Cobden, contributed not 
only tu the development of French industry but to the 
principle, 80 to speak, ûf that extended, free, and 
essentially friendly intercourse among nations which 
grows out of more open trade. They were not the 
friends of the Emperor, who declared that the Treaty of 
COlnmerce must be torn with cannon. And up to 3. 
certain tilne it cannot be deniecl that France owed hinl 
mucl1, at least in point of influence and power. The 
period of ten years from the Crirnean war was for France 
a period such as she had never known from 1815 to 
1848, a period unquestionably of towering influence, 
prosperity, and weight. But the Nemesis of the coup 
rl'état pursued the EmperoI;; and the Emperor involved 
the Empire. 


"Numerosa parabat 
Excelsæ turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulsæ præceps immane ruinæ." 
J liV. Sat. x. 105. 
44. The l\Iexican expedition, and the whole scheme of 
ideas with which it was connected, constituted such a 
compound mass of blunders; like a huge agglomeratccl 
iceberg rising high to heaven and sinking far into tho 
deep, that it lnight have been deemed incapable of 
adoption even by an ordinary human being, if it had 
not captivated what was then considered the astuteness of 
the Emperor. With him it inveigled the most upright 
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and intelligent of A
strian princes, and that pure flower 
of Royalty, the Empress Charlotte, who in every quality 
of mind and body excelled among the women of her age, 
o.nd whose intensity of character received a mournful, 
but we will yet hope not a final witness, from the dis- 
turbance of the seat of reason produced by political 
n1isfortune. 
45. In this transaction was first clearly ùisclosed the 
singularly chinlerical cast of a mind, that seemed in 
some forllls to exhibit strong signs of power. The dis- 
astrous issue of the l\Iexican affair danlaged the position 
and influence of France, dissolved the halo that seemed to 
surround the Emperor, raised the hopes of the enmnies of 
his dynasty, and put him, we fear, upon 0. series of 
abortive ventures for the recovery of what had been lost. 
One of these, indeed, would have deserved all praise, had 
it been followed up with that consistency, which is the 
best evidence of good faith. The abandonment of 
personal government was however too conclusively shown 
to be unreal, when the power of appeal to the peoplo 
which cannot govern, over the heads of its representatives 
who can, was reserved on behalf of the Enlperor. Tho 
trumpery affair of the Belgian Railway, some eighteen 
months ago, was so handled as to indicate distinctly that 
thëre existed a restlessness among the ruling powers of 
France. But 1\1. de Lavalette, the author of the ad- 
lnirable circular of September 1866, was then happily the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the controversy was 
after a time conlposed by the zeal and Ekill of Lord 
Clarendon. And so at length we arrived at the epoch 
when an evil star of Napoleonism had mounted to the 
highest lleaven. Disaster, by the side of which even the 
disaster of l\loscow grows pale, has overtaken it, and it 
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bas been struck, in all likelihood finally struck, to the 
ground. 
46. If we think this great event a cause of congratula- 
tion to Europe, it is by no means because the Emperor is 
l'csponsible for all that the name implies. Nor, un- 
l1appily, is it because the rival names repre
ent opposite 
and sounder principles. It would be difficult to take the 
character of the King of Prussia for a symbol of political 
wisdom or moderation, of that of l1is powerful l\Iinister 
for a guarantee of scrupulousness and integrity. Rut 
the deepest and most formidable cOInplication of the 
present crisis on the Continent is, in our view, that 
which has reference to the intcrnal condition of France 
and to the character of its people. The extraordinary 
race by which that land is inhabited appear to be richly, 
nay supremely, endowed with every gift but one; the 
gift of true political sagacity. Hence it is that, while 
they are the greatest framers of logical processes, and the 
most prolific parents of abstract ideas for the solution of 
all manner of problems, they seem to show in their own 
case little practical tact available for the management of 
human affairs. In every other race of excellence, they 
commonly conquer or vie with the foremost of European 
nations; in national self-knowledge they seen1 to be 
behind the hindmost. France dQes not know
 and cannot 
discover, how to constitute herself. 
47. Gifted with great administrative faculties, her 
people have now, for near a hundred years, exhjbited a woful 
incapacity for adapting their institutions to their wants, 
or for imparting to them a character of durability. 
o 
]french constitution lives through the term of a very 
moderate farm-lease. The series of perpetual change is 
Dot progression; it is hardly even rotation, for in rota- 
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tiop we know what part of the wheel will next como 
round, wht;reas the French polity of to-day in no degree 
enables us to judge "hat will be the French polity of to- 
nl01TOW. Accolnplished and consummate in the branches 
of an almost univer8al knowledge, in this single but great 
chapter úf the appliances of civilisec1, not to say human, 
life they have yet to learn their alphabet. What might 
France not be if, instea(l of allowing her Inouth some- 
tilnes to water for the annexation of Dclgium, she coul(l 
inlport from beyond her northern frontier the political 
COlnmon sense, which makes that small country one of 
the best governed and most respected memLers of tho 
European system? 
48. 'Vith this crudenesc:::, changefulness, and barrenness 
in point of aehievetl political results, France becomes 
before all things a calamity to herself, but she becomcs 
also of necessity a standing canse of unrest to Europe. 
She sprends a kind of tremor through its ordinaryatmo- 
sphere. There is always a fear, lest something or other 
shoul(l be required to satisfy her dignity, to slake her 
thirst for faIne, to sustain, alnlost to titillate, her con- 
sciousness of predominance. Nul', when she is unable 
to arrive at any stable or permanent views with reganl 
to her constitutional government, can we reasonably 
expect that she should be able firmly to grasp the prin- 
ciples of mutual respect, and several independence, which 
tnust regulate a well-orderet1 falnily of nations.* 


* [It is pleasant, after the lapse of ovel' eight years sinc-e this article 
was written, to turn to account the light which they have thrown upon 
indh-iJuals and llation
, so far a
 this can be done by distant observa. 
tion. The character of the German Emperor, always known for man. 
hood and fidelitr, has acted favourably, by wisdom and moderation, 
upon the great European issues of 1875.-8. There are rea::;ons, which 
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49. Now justicù forbids us to saddle the responsibility 
of these raJical evils upon the Second Empire. If in 
regard to any of them it was a cause, it had first been 
an effect. It may be said that it has had its own special 
sins: the taint of its inception, the traditions of a bril- 
liant Lut ominous and mainly evil name, and the capital 
and standing fault of being in an eminent degree apt to 
work the foreign policy of the country for dynastic pur- 
poses. But, if we are to bestow censure on the particular 
party which has recently ruled in France, for :flattering 
aggressive traditions and for stimulating, through ß, 
powerful standing arlny, that professional spirit of tho 
soldier which, if it be a necessity, is also apt to be an 
evil and a danger to every country, it is fair to ask what 
other party opposed to the ruling one, what other perio<l 
of recent French history, shall we select for approval? 
The policy of Louis-Philippe and 1\1. Guizot was indeed, 
in the main, pacific; but this very fact was one of the 
causes of their fall and expulsion. 
50. Is there then no charge, which lies against the 
Empire as especially its own? Unhappily there is. 
They were warlike and not peaceful lnemories which, 
clustering round the name of the First Napoleon, lnade 
that name a passport to public favour in the person of 


were not known to me in Oct. 1870, for believing that Prince Bismarck 
ventured much, and nobly, in endeavouring to limit the scope of thp. 
'Val', which failed only through the fault of others. And, last and most 
of nIl, the political qualities exhibited, in their internal concerns, by the 
French nation during the last two or three years have been such that, 
whether the three paragraphs in the text (4-6-8) were or were not 
justified at the time, they would, if written now, be highly unjust anll 
irrational. I leave them to the reader's judgment for the time when 
they were written: to the following years they have no applicability 
whatever.-\V. E. G., 1878.J 
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his nephew; and, fouudecl in its origin on a combination 
of force and fraud, the Empire perforce bec
t1no thereby, 
in no small llwasure, an example of that degrading form 
of human things, in which right is based only upon 
power. The Enlperor promised, anel possibly at times 
desired, to give to France freer institutions. But it was 
only after he had hold sUIH'ellle power for seventeen 
Jears, that he dared to set about what was too soon 
shown to be aJter all only a nominal fulfilnlent of the 
IH'omise. Unhappily, he then, by the reservation of the 
right of appeal to the people over the heads of their 
representatives, deprived the new-burn system of all that 
vitality which belongs to genuine freedom. So that 
through the w]101e reign the French nation was really 
under despotic rule. A people so intellectual, and so 
advanced, could not thus forego its liberty without pro- 
found injury to its national life. 
51. The highest example was not edifying. Moreover, 
in the n1Ïdst of such a l)eople, absolute rule coul<.l only 
subsist by the zealous and energetic aid of a body of 
satellites, who were compensated for the unsavoury cha- 
racter of their functions by the high rate of their wages. 
The profuse and enormous luxury of the Imperial family 
tonded. to raise tbis rate still higher. "Pro pudore, 
pro aLstinentiâ, pro virtute, audac'ia, largitio, m:a'J'itia vige. 
bant." *' 'Vhere at head-quarters prodigal enjoyment, 
approaching in its character to puùlic pillage, was the 
rule, the example set by such authority was followed 
with a close fidelity in each lower and wider cÏ1'cle of 
administration. If such a system was adverse to publio 
honesty, it was fatal to public spirit. 


,.. SaIl. Catil. c. 3. 
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52. While all was thus unsound beneath, on the sur- 
fn.ce all was gorgeous; and the glare of Parisian gaiety 
and splcndour more than ever imposed upon the eye, 
and tainted the conscience, of the world. It was a close 
and foul atmosphere, of which the evil odour was only 
kept down by clouds of incense and floods of perfume. 
Admitting freely that there were good deeds, and great 
deeds, which leave trails of light upon the course of the 
Second Empire, we feel that for :France it was a snare, 
a calamity, a hopeless impediment to solid well-being. 
Strange indeed that, being such, it shoulcl have received 
thrice over the solemn sanction of an overwhelming 
popular suffrage; and happy the release from the illu- 
sion, even though it will be achieved in the midst not 
only of disaster but of agony. Nothing can compensate 
a people for the loss of wllat we may term civic indi- 
viduality. Without it, the European type becomes politi- 
cally debased to the J\Iahometan and Oriental model. 
For many generations it has been waning away in France. 
The great Revolution did not restore the institutions 
necessary to rear it. Napoleon I. ruthlessly destroyed, 
in the municipality and the commune, the remaining 
depositaries of public spirit, responsibility, and man- 
hood. The system of Napoleon IlL, which worked 
despotic power under the rna
k of universal suffrage, 
aggra vated the evil by concealing it : 


" \Yhile rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen." * 


53. It will take long to build up this part of the social 
edifice. Nothing, probably, but the direst calalnity coulù 


· 'Hamlet,' iii. 4. 
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have availed to show the necessity, or prompt the effort. 
May the tilHe have come! for none can despair of France; 
and least of aU those, who strive to lay bare the sore as 
the first step towards healing it. But, until France can 
lay more firlnly the foundations of her own government, 
Fohe never can fulfil all the antics of goo(l neighbourhoo(l 
to Europe; for those who rule her, feeling themselves 
dependent on momentary and factitious aids for the main- 
tenance of power, will endeavour to extract frOlu an inl- 
posing ancl ambitious policy abroad the materials of 
popularity at hOlne. It is a fatal condition for a people, 
when its rulcrs descencl fron1 their high position to inflame 
its pa
sions and to trade upon its besetting and traditional 
infirll1Ïties; and when, in the dynastic controversies which 
sway the land, the aim of each l)arty seeIUS to be to stir 
the national vain-glory to fever-heat. Of this Inischief, 
the recent war has afforded a painful and egregious 
instance. 
54. The reproach of a pacific policy from powerful 
ollpollents hel peù at least to drive tho party of tho 
Elnperor into a mood determined upon war, and seeking 
only the occasion. It W3.S founel in the Hohenzol1ern 
candidature. The victorious Genuans have since been 
bi(lden to stay their on Wal'a steps, on the ground that the 
war was not the war of the French people. We fear that, 
as between nation and nation, there is little force in such 
a plea. It is ÏIllpossible to exmnpt a pcople from plenary 
responsibili ty to another people for the acts of its Govern- 
ment. And yet the allegation in itself is true. It was a 
faction, in the narrowest sense, which syn1pathised with 
the worse, and overruled the better,lninds of the Emperor 
and his Governlnpnt; ancl ",hid), by clamour in the 
Challlber and intrigue in tho Court, hurled Franco intu 
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tlIe war, from the anticipatec1 success of which they 
reckoned on receiving a new lease of power and of emolu- 
Inent. There is too lIluch reason to believe that the 
agency of the Governuwnt was employed in Paris, during 
the early part of July, to draw froin the excitable, the 
venal, and the worthless an artificial but violent applause, 
and to check and discountenance any pu1?lic expression of 
the sober judgment of the country, which woul(l have 
spoken in very different accents. For lll::tny a long year, 
France will rue the consequences of this terrible political 
offence. In fame, in influence, she must be content with 
a lower rank, perllaps even for generations to come; and 
though her wealth will still be vast, even this will cer- 
tainly be reduced, as a consequence of the war, by several 
hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. 
55. It 1I1ay seem strange, after an outrage so grave, and 
a disaster so overwhelming, if we discover in the facts 
any ground of comfort or of hope; but we hold advisedly 
that the growth of pacific ideas and habits nlay be traced 
in the recent history of France, though not in its very 
latest chapter. Of the five wars, in which the Emperor 
Napoleon III. has engaged, none have been demanded by 
the public opinion of the country. The Crimean and 
Italian wars, which contemplated purposes useful to 
Europe, were certainly not furGed by opinion upon the 
Government; while it may with truth be said that the 
1\Iexican and German wars were forced upon the people. 
But may we not draw hope for the future from the terrible 
chastisement of a 1':;\,sh and unscrupulous mnbition, and 
from the heavy burden of debt which the war will entail; 
a burden such that we shall not be surprised if France 
should obtain the unenviable privilege of a public debt 
nearly or quite equal to our own in amount, and heavier 
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in yearly charge? T.b.e disenchantment may be effectual. 
Such a state uf i(leas nlay conlO to prevail in France, that 
the peoplo will not hereafter, even passively or for a time, 
be led astray by the demons of territorial and military 
ambition. 'Vhell the vast and varied energies of that 
people are left free for the l)ursuits of peace in thought, 
in art, in industry; w hen France, instead of looking 
askance, with a covetous eye, at objects fatal to Europea.n 
peace, becomes only a vigilant sentinel against any who 
would distur b it; she will gradually rise anew to hor 
anciont influence and power, and will in all likelihood 
conlmcnce a happier, though not a noisier, era of existenco 
than any she bas ever known. 
But, for the present, 


" All is passed: the sin is sinned." * 


56. We have seen on the side of the French, tradition 
and expectation, the mitrailleuse and the chassopot, and a 
SUPI)osed start in the first IDOlnent of the war. With all 
this, thero appears to have been a feeblo and corru})t 
army-government, and a proneness to deep lnilitary dis- 
organisation among both officers and nlen. t Against 
them the Germans brought numbers, discipline, organisa- 
tion, a vast artillery, a complete system of scouting and 


* Tennyson's' Guinevere.' 
t \Ve extract the following passage fl'om a captured letter of all 
officer of 
Iacl\Iahon's army, dated August 26 :- 
" L'insuffisance des distributions et Ie désordre des premiers jours de 
l10tre retraite sur Saverne et Lunevill(>, a jeté la plus grande indisci- 
pline dans notre corps. Partout on pille et on vole, même dans les 
maisons; les villages, où nous avons passé, sont plus désastrés qu'ils 
ne Ie seraient par les Prussiens. On se yole aussi dans l'armée, rnême 
enb'e officiers; c'est une démoralisatioll abominable. Notre général 
en chef fait, depuis deux ou trois jours, de louables efforts pour faire 
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intelligence, and an incomparable leadership. N otbing, 
indeed, can be more perfect than what we may tCrIll the car;;t 
of 1)3,rts on the German side: the venerable age and hardy 
courage of the King, the ge:nial intelligence of the Crown 
Prince, the resolute will ana clear eye of Count Bisnlarck, 
the profound strategy of 'Ton 1\tloltke, seconded by the 
ablest coadjutors, and disposing of hUlnan life with an 
appalling profusion, but in steady and regulated propor- 
tion to its supply and to its ends. 
57. In the course of these observations, we have pl'O- 
ceeded upon the supposition that, at some period in the 
history of this, as of former, wal'S, the views of the re- 
spective parties would be brought, by the force of circuln- 
stances, within measurable distance. It is painful to 
observe, at the latest moment before we go to press, that 
this period has not yet arrived. The public sentiment of 
this country has approyecl the evident opinion of t1e 
British Government, that the desire to do good does not 
l'elieve those, who may entertain it, from the duty of 
accurately considering the means at their command, and 
moreover of refusing to make atteIllpts, which are not 
entitled to the credit of benevolence, unless they proceecl 
upon an intelligent computation of the respective likeli- 
hoods of a beneficial or a miscbievous resu1t. But the 
silence of a Government need not be cupied by those 
who, not invested with authorîty, aim at assisting the 
public mind and conscience by discussion. We, there- 
fore, need feel no scruple in saying that it is difficult to 


cesser ces désordres, mais il aura beau faire; notre armée, qui a déjà 
les généraux les plus incapables, et ]es officiers les plus ignoraDts 
de l'Europe, a aussi les soldats les plus indisciplinés. Nos troupes 
d'Afrique sont une plaie: cUes ont gâté Ie re5te de l'armée SOllS Ie 
rapport de la discjpline." " 
. N." 
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accel)t the lu'esent reported position, either of the one 
l)arty or the other. ' 
58. In France, the Government of N atiollal Defence 
COllUlléllccd its career by ill1pruclently asserting the doc- 
trine of the inviulability of a soil which, having recently 
received addition, seemed also to be capable, in the 
nbstract, of suffering subtraction. As though rnising 
pretension were the best way of securing performance, it 
was further declared that every fortificatioll must remain 
cntire. ,r e will yield, it was said, "nl 'Un pouce de noire 
lerritoire, ni une pie'J"'re de n08 forte1'e88e8." * Since this 
declaration was first 111afle, the Germans have taken 
Strasburg, repulsed new efforts of Bazaine to break their 
lines before l\Ictz, invested Pari8, and proved, in several 
actions, the incaI)acity of the force, which composes its 
garrison, to make impression on the enorll10US beleaguer- 
ing host. The French Governlllel1t of Defence meets 
this state of facts by reiterating a boast so wofully out of 
proportion to its powers and its prospects, that it sounds 
to Europe like a hollow mockery, while it probably 
serves to cherish in France the most ruinous del Hsions. 
59. On the other hand, Gerlnany, ùy the circulars of 
Count Bismarck, declares that togetIler with indemnity 
for the past, she must ha.ve security for the future; and, 
laying down not less absolutely the practical al)l)licatioll 
of her very just principle, adds that this security must be 
taken in the abstraction of French territory. Now this 
Ineans French territory with its inLaùitants. And the 
question ÏIlllllediately arises, is there to be no regnrcl.l)aid 
to their feelings in the matter ? We do not dispute the 


* From the report of l\I. Jules Fayre on his conference with Prince 
Bismarck at Ferrières. 
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title of Gerillany, as matters stand, to be secured by 
special stipulations; to place France under such liInita- 
tions iu regard to the exercise of her sovereignty in the 
districts claimed, as shall virtually guarantee their mil i- 
tnry neutrality; nay, to extort the territory itself from 
France, provided the population be willing parties to the 
severance. But not until it has been proved, that 
transference of the territory is the only way of giving 
security to Germany, can she be justified in even raising 
the question without some reference to that essential 
element. 
60. Unhappily, however, l\I. Jules Favre reports that 
in the conference of September 20, Count Bismarck used 
the following extraordinary language, in speaking of the 
inhabitants of Alsace and a portion of Lorraine, which he 
had announced his intention to appropriate: "Je sals 
fort bien qu'ils ne veulent lJas de 11OltS. ns no'llS impose1'ont 
'lOW 'ì'lllle cOI''L'ée; ?Ilais 110ilS me lJ01ll:01lS pas me pas les pen&l'c." 
This, if it were really made, is a harsh, almost a brutal 
announcement.* Of the whole sum of human life, no 
sUlall part is that which consists of a man's relations to 
his country, and his feelings concerning it. To wrench a 
million and a quarter of a people from the country to 
which they have belonged for some two centuries, and 
carry them over to another count
.y of which they have 
been the ahnost hereditary enemi
s, is a proceeding 
not to be justified in the eyes of the world and of 
posterity by any lllere assertion of power, without even 
the attempt to show that security cannot be had by any 
other process. 


* See the note above, p. 232; as bearing on the whole of this and 
of the following par:lgraph. 
IV. R 
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61. 'Ve hear 11111ch of the civilisation of tÌle Gcnnans. 
Let thmn ren1mnb
r, that Italy has bcen built UI), at lcast 
frOl1118GO onwards, upon the groundwork of the expresse(l 
desires of the 11cople of its sevcral portions; that England 
surrendered the possession of the Ionian Islands in defer- 
ence to the pOlnIlar desire, expressed through the repre- 
sentative Chamber, to be united to Greece; that even tbe 
En1peror Napoleon took Savoy and 
lce under cover of a 
vote, as to whieh no one can /Say that it clearly belied the 
real public sentiment. This is surely a great aç1yance on 
the olel ana cruel practice of treating the population of a 
.civilisc(l Europcan country as n1ere chattels. Are we to 
revert to that 01<,1 practice? Will its revival be in har- 
mony with the feeling, the best feeling, of Europe? Win 
it conduce to future peace 
 Can Germany afford, and 
does she 111Oan, to set herself 'HI) above EurO}}eall opinion? 
We can hardly hope that 1\1. Favre has luisrepresented 
Count Bismarck, since the cOlnmentary of the Chancellor 
on 1\11'. Favre's report takes no exception to this part of 
it; but we still tJ'ust that Count Disnutrck has misrepre- 
sented his country. But if neither is the case, then we 
must take leave to say that Germany ,,-ill yet have to 
prove her civilisation by some other lueans than by 
boasting that six, or that six hundred, letters IJave been 
written in good Sn.nscrit by the sok1icrs of her army to 
their friends at home. 
62. Yet, great and overpowering as are the questions of 
the war itself in their present forms, they draw after thmll 
tIle shadows of something gre
ter still than the terms of 
peace on which it is to be concluded-their consequences 
on the future of Europe. They lllay operate in either of 
two diametrically opposite directions. The one waul(l 
be as injurious, as the other woul(l be beneficial, to the 
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civilise{,l world. It is unhal)l)ily as yet quite uncertain 
which way the bias will incline. 
63. Alnidst thc many additions which this age has 
eontributed to the comfort and happiness of man, it has 
lDttlle some also to his miseries. And alllong these last is 
the deplorable discovery of lllethods by which we can 
cnviron peace with lllanyof the worst attributes of war; 
as, for instance, with its hostility to the regular develop- 
ment of freedom, through the influence of great standing 
armies, and the In'evalence of military ideas; with its 
hostility to souncl and stable goverunlent, through crush- 
ing taxation, financial embarrassn1ent, and that constant 
growth of public debt which now, with sOlnewhat rare 
exceptions, n1arks the policy of the States oÎ Europe; 
with the jealous ancl angry temper, which it kindles 
between nations; and lastly, with the ahllost certainty 
of war itself, as the issue of that state of highly arillcd 
prcparation, which, we are affectedly told, is the true 
security for tho avoidance of quarrels among men. 
64. This stato of things had roached a point, more than 
a quart,er of a century ago, at which Sir Robert Peel, then 
reprcsenting the Tory or Conservative l)arty in England, 
with the Duke of '\Vellington as his colleague, thought it 
grave enough to be the subject of a solemn appeal to the 
right feeling a11(l good sense of Europe for its abatement. 
What has since happened? The nåtions, which were then 
chastised with whips, are now chastised with scorpions. 
Apart from the momentary exigency of the present war, 
the standing arlllies of Europe must compl'ise double the 
lluulbers, anc1 must be maintained at more than double tho 
expense, which were then deCIned intolerable by persons 
of such great authority. Growing 111ilital'Y establishnlents, 
growing debt, growing danger; such is the summary but 
n 2 
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true description of the course of affairs down to the awful 
elirnax of the present crisis. And the question now stands 
for a speedy solution, whether the torrible waste of blood 
Bud treasure, which is still proceeding, is to stimulate )7et 
more llladly for the future the mania of recent years, or 
is to usher in a p
rio(l of disarlnament and comnlon sr11se, 
with some rational chance of tranquillity. 
65. There is one consequential change which we must 
take for granted-a di
positioll to approach to, or borrow 
fron1, the military systenl of Prussia. To that n1Ílitary 
systeln, which Ims now beconle the system of GerlnallY, 
we are aware of but two objections; these, namely, that it 
is founded on the principle of cOlnpulsion, and that its scale 
is enormous. The lnost perfect of all al'luies in its equip- 
nlCnt
, the Prussian arnlY is lnaintainecl at a charge of 
735 francs, or about 
29 1 Os. 1>01' head. The French 
army, which share
 with it the econOlUY resulting from 
cOlupnlsory, and therefore underl)aid, labour, and which 
cannot boast anything like its efficiency in the 11 on- 
COIn bating departments, costs aùout one-third more, or 

41 1 Os. per head. * The Pl'ussian Army SYStClll works 
by short service and large reserves. J t intcrferes very 
little with domestic tics. The systmll it employs fur the 
choice of officers securcs the highest efficiency for that 
capital an<.1 govel'ning clernellt of the service, by a severe 
and practical training, withuut being open to the uhjec- 
tiolJS that attach to mere promotion fl'Oln the ranks. 
GG. It can hardly be doubted that Ot11C], countries, aua 
tha.t wo ourselves, shall endeavour to learn all we can 
frolu the Prussian system. Indeed, in our own case, 
uuc1er the wise fichllinistratioll of l\Ir. Card well, which 


It- Laveleye, \"01. i. p. 81. 
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has cfrected i)0 many improvements, this process has 
already well begun, in the adoption of the systell1 of 
shorter service. It must be established aIuong us with 
due regard to tho cÏ1'cumstances of difference which mark 
the British Empire; but we trust with no fUI'ther devia- 
iion from its principle than such differences absoluicly 
require. '\Vhat is, if possible, yet 1uoro important is the 
resolute reforlu of our method of officering; and as 
Prussia is a country rigidly aristocratic, we trust that tho 
adjustment wIlich has led there to such admirable results, 
may be found to be, either in its earlier or later fornl, 
applicable to our wants. The relative augmentation of a 
really light cavahy; the local organisation of tIle regular 
force, which seeIll
 to afford such great facilities for 
repairing casualties; the means of renàering arnlY officers 
available for the auxiliary forces, and the question how 
far civil employment can be put into beneficial connexion 
with army service, by way both of reward ancL of reserve; 
these are aIuong tho q uostions which the present crisis is 
likely to bl'ing into practical discussion. Lastly, Parlia- 
ment and the country will, without doubt, rml1mubor that 
among the features of the Gerlnan system none is moro 
marked than its economy; and the same principle, with 
due allowance for the greater cost of labour, anel of free 
labour, will, we trust, be steadily kept in view. 
67. nut it will be a dismal period indeed for Europe, 
on which we are about to enter, if ever the countries 
which unhappily still put in force the SystC1l1 of coercive 
service in the army, under whatever name it 111ay be 
called, shall be tempted to embrace that one Pi'ussian 
Pl'inciple which, as a general l'ule, compels every able- 
bodied man to be a soldier. VVe venture to predict that 
no European State, which shall place itself in a condition 
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to put the mass of its people under anns like Prussia, will 
effect this great object at anything like the Prussian rate. 
Even in Germany, this nlethod of organi
fttion ha..'3 leel to 
a heavy increase uf taxes; in other countries of <1carer 
labour and less careful at1nlinistration, such as 
Francc, 
the charge would be ruinous. 
68. It is impossible to estimate aright her futuro 
nlilitary policy, without taking into view the great, nay, 
the vast incrca8e of charge for debt, which this war will 
enta.il. 
o heavy, in our opinion, will this be, that it 
will barely be possible for her to sustain it without 
reductions. She will, therefore, be ahllost compelled to 
avoid the cost of yet further extending her military 
establishments; and she will also, without doubt, ex- 
perience a powerful reaction from that systClll of Bona- 
partism and "bloated ftnnaluents," which has cost her so 
dear. W c therefore cherish tbe hope that this great 
nation, hitherto so lllilitary in ideas and tendencies, may 
henceforth become the head of a pacific policy on the 
continent of Europe. Should the popular constitutional 
tendencies in Gernlany prevail; should she qualify the 
principle of universal soldiering, which has now workec1 
out its only rï.l.tional aim, the independence of the 
country; the general establishnlellt of this better policy 
will be easy, and its success pretty certain, at least until 
time cnough shall have passed for lncn to forget the 
errors of their forefathers, and the sufferings which those 
errors have entailed, and shall again begin to t1'ea(l tho 
same drcary round of folly ancl remorse. 
69. But even if Germany, gloating upon conquest, and 
enanlourcd of tho instrument which Ims achievecl it, 
shoulcl decline to I'emit the harcl law which dooms the 
capable man, will he nill he, to a cf'rtain11criod of sC'l'vice, 
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it will not follow either that she will thereby increase 
Jwr influence in Europe, or that the pacific policy itself 
would fail. For France, ,,,hOIn we have supposed to be 
its chief prOllloter, would 1)0 secure of an immense 
European support. Italy and Austria would be certain 
to follow her; Spain, Portuga.l, and Belgitull 111ight 
aln10st as confidently be reckoned on. From England 
she would, we callnot doubt, receive the most unequivocal 
favour. Nor should we despair even of Russia. The 
truth is, that nearly the whole of these countries lmve, 
by military prodigality, brought themselves to a pass in 
which itcCUlllulatecl financial difficulty threatens to become, 
within a short period of years, not merely an embarrass- 
Inent to a minister, but a grave clanger to the State; and 
we should wrong them in point of common sense, not less 
than of higher motives, if we supposed them to be without 
some desire to avail themselves of an incomparable oppor- 
tunity for a serious conversion to a more rational, a more 
safe, and a more Christian policy. 
70. 'Ve will not inquire how far the phlegmatic 
German will, as such, be a safer depository than the 
mercurial Frenchman, of vast military power, and of an 
acknowledged prin1acy in Europe, wrung from the grasp 
of his rival. Between the piety of the King of Prussia, 
which we believe never failed him during the Danish 
transactions, and the policy of tho Chancellor of the 
Confederation, which, whatever else it may have been, 
has not been Pharisaical, we are sore put to it to' decide 
whether, in the administration of its great prerogative, 
Gern1any will be worthy of the confidence of Europe. We 
may hope, but we cannot venture to affirm. 
71. But it is not the nature of the animal alone, which 
detern1Ïnes its conduct when in harness. It is the power 
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of the bit, the efficiency of the drivel', the regimen on 
which it is made to subsist. Our 111chtl)hor may not be a 
very perfect one; but we should venture to suggest tllat, 
as al)l)lied to this subject, the regimen represents the 
national teInperalnent, the bit signifies the control of 
neighbouring Powers, and the driver is that lofty influence 
belonging to that general and fixed opinion entertainecl 
by civilisecl man, which happily in our tilues no state or 
nation, however powerful, can afford to disregard. Placed 
in the very centre of EurOlJe, Germany would havo 
puissant neighbours cast, wcst, and south of her, in 
Russia, France, and Austria. Overweening and aggres- 
sive conduct on her part would be more easily checked 
by their combined action on her various frontiers, 
tllall woulcl similar conduct 011 the l)art of any of these 
three Powers if we suppose then1 to have the power 
and the will to pursue it; for none of them would be 
so directly subject to the repressive military action of 
the rest. 
72. 'Ve have not yet spoken of England; but of her 
we confidently hope that, which is also likely to be the 
case with Italy; that is to say, that her hand win be not 
unready to be lifted up, on every :fit and hopeful occasion, 
in sustaining the general sense of Europe against a dis- 
turber of the public peace. 
73. In truth the nations of Europe are a family. Son1e 
one of them is likely, if not certain, from tÍlnc to time to 
be the strongest, either by inherent power or by favouri ng 
opportunity. To this strength great influence will attach; 
and great power over the lot of others. Such influence 
and power may be abused. In one important respect, 
Germany may be peculiarly open to temptation to abuse 
the power which sht} has undoubtedly acquired. She 
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alone among modern nations has discovered a secret, 
which releases her from one of the main checks on a dis- 
position to go to war. She has learned to make it pay; 
to exact fl'om the enemy the, cost of her operations in the 
shape of pecuniary indemnity. At least, if the people do 
not find themselves reimbursed, the German Government 
undoubtedly drives in its wars a highly profitable trade; 
for the great sums, which were obtained in 1866 from 
A ustria and from her allies, did not pass, as they would 
with us (if we ever got thmu), to the national exchequer, 
but remained at the disposal of the Sovereign and the 
Executive. On the other hand, from the very nature of 
their military system, no great people suffer so heavily 
from war 
,s the Germans in two vital particulars; the 
sacrifice of the most valuable lives, and the contraction 
and int.erruption of the national industry. On the whole, 
it seems reasonable to hope that the practical character 
of our Teutonic cousins, together with their huge actual 
mass of domestic sorrows, will assist them to settle down 
into a mood of l)eacc and good will. But whether they 
do or not, it is idle to apprehend that they have before 
thern a career of universal conquest or absolute pred01uin- 
ance, and that the European family is not strong enough 
to correct the eccentricities of its peccant and obstreperous 
members. 
74. And now, in conclusion, what is to be our share, 
as one member numbered in that family, of the political 
lessons of the war, and of its l'esults? Certainly it will 
be our own fault, if they are anything else than good and 
useful. Happy England! Happy, not because any 
Imnl3.culate Conception exempted her fronl that original 
sin of nations, the desire to erect Will into Right, and 
the lust of territorial aggl'andisement. Happy, not only 
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hecauso she is feli.r, lJJ'ole 'L'Írztm, because this United 
J
ingc1on1 is p
oplecl by a race unsurpassed, as a whole, in 
it,; energies tuu1 endown1(
nts. TIut happy, with a special 
rOfer(\lU'O to the l)l'OScllt subject, in this, that tho wise 
diRl)ellsation of Providence lm
 cut her off, by that streak 
of silver sea, which passengers so often an(l so justly 
execratc, though in no way from the duties and the 
honours, yet pa.rtly froln the dangers, absolutely from th::> 
tClnptations, which attend upon the local neighbourhood 
of the Continental nations. 
73. Let us exan1Ïne this nuttter a little more closely. 
In the n1Ïxccl c1ispensation of human affairs physical ill- 
ci<lellts often carry or determine profound moral results. 
Shalwspeare saw, three centuries ago, that a peculiar 
strength of Englaucl lay in her insular and Inaritin1e 
position. 


" That pale, that white-faced shore, 
"Those foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
.And coop
 from other land;;; her i::;landers- 
-that Ellgland, bedged in with the main, 
That water-wal1èll bulwark, still secure 
\lld confident from foreign purpo::;e:-,." 
, King .John,' Act ii. Bcelle 1. 


And yet no long period had then elapRcd since that 
little ann of ocean, which France still calls the Sleeve, 
hac1 been froBl England into France, if not frun1 France 
towards England, the familiar pathway of armed hosts. 
The prevision of the poet has been realiscc1 in subsequent 
hiRtory. Three hundred more years have passed; and 
if, <.luring that long l)eriod, we have, some three or four 
tilnes, with nO great benefit to our fanle, planted the 
hostile foot in France, the shores of England have re- 
mainctl inviolate, find the twenty miles of sea have thus 
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far been fonnel, even against t110 great Na1101..>on, an im- 
pregnable fortification. 
7G. It may Le Raid the case is 110W different. It is; 
fin<.l the dificrences are in our fa vonr. Now as then, the 
vOJage is a cl.'tnger; now as then, leagues of sea, regarded 
as mere space, do not yield, as an occupied country 111ay 
be n1ade to yield, the subsistence of an invading army. 
Now as then, the necessary operation of landing affords 
a strong vantage ground 01 resistance to the defending 
force. Now as then, the sea entails some uncertainty in 
the arrival of supplies. But now, as it was not then, 
maritÜne supremacy has become the proud, perhaps the 
indefectible, inheritance of England. Nay, recent expe- 
rience has lifted us even to å higher stage than we had 
reached before; for whereas, in the days of wooden shil)S, 
we were inconveniently dependent upon foreign supply 
for our materials, we now, being the greatest iron- 
nUtkers, are thereby also the greatest and lnost indepen- 
dent shipbuilders, of the world; and while the change 
of arlllanwllt has greatly dinlinished the mere number of 
crews, and thus reduced the drain upon a population . 
scarcely equal to the demands of our clnpil'c, on the 
other hand freedom of tJ'ade, instead of extinguishing, 
has enlarged that nursery of seamen, frOl11 whicll, in case 
of necessity, we might hope to' man at adequate wages an 
almm;;t unbouficled fleet. Steam, apI)lied to navigation, 
has done at least as. mueh for a defending as for an 
invading Power. Even the stores of coal needed for 
lllarine 10COlllotion are principally ours. And while, by 
the aid of this powerful agent, the ships of both nations 
may scour the coasts, with favoIu'able weather, at from 
twelve to fifteen or sixteen n1Îles an hour, the i'ailways 
. whiùh gil'cl the land, to say nothing of the telegraI'}l, may 
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in all weatllers carry tho armies which 0.1'0 to guard it 
and their matéricl frOlll point to point, at twenty, thirty, 
or forty. 
77. LaRtIy, the enornlOUS appliances of modern armies, 
their \\ eapons, ammunition, trans1>ort, clothing, subsist- 
ence, anel all the llon-co1l1bating departlllents attached to 
them, are so much of dead weight attached to t1e livo 
weight of the expedition, which clog and hamper its pas- 
sage over sea. So 111l1Ch so, that it took weeks for the 
united power of Englalltl and Franco to arrange and 
effect the transport of 50,000 111en, provided only with 
means for the lfi01l1ent, from Bessarabia into the Crimea, 
though not a vessel, nor a gun, nor a man, were on tho 
ground to prevent their lall<ling. It is hard to say 
whether, or wben, our countrymen will be fully alive to 
the vast advantage they derive frOl11 consummate llleans 
of naval defence, combined with their position as islanders. 
Our lot would perhaps bo too luuch favoured if we pos- 
sessed, together with such advantages, a full sense uf 
,vhat they are. Where tbe Aln1Ìghty grants exceptional 
an<.l peculiar bounties, He sometimes permits, by way of 
counterpoise, an insensibility to their value. Were there 
but a slight upward heaving of the crust of the earth 
between France and Great Britain, and were dry land 
thus to be substituted for a few leagues of sea, thcn 
indeed we should begin to know what we had lost. 
78. It might as a general rule be supposed that whero 
there were such inestilnable aiùs towards imnlunity fr0111 
attack, tbere might also be facilities for offence, danger- 
ous to the peace of others. But here it is not so. W11ile 
everything combines to make us safe, everything also 
combines to lllake lIS harmless. To judge frolll recent 
experience) the relative share of Inaritime for('e in aggrcs-. 
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sive warfare is dwinc..lling; ancl we are a Power essen- 
tially, incurably, maritilne. It can novel' be our interest 
to impose on üursel ves the vast injury wllich would be 
caused, ,,-here labour is for the most part so valuable, 
by any attenlpt to vie with the luere numbers of tbe 
standing armies of the Continent; and all the sea does 
for us, as defenders of our own shores, it would inlpar- 
tiaIly do against us when we proceeded to attack the 
shores of others. 
79. And yet we are not isolated. With such a bulwark, 
anel uncler such restraints with regard to all purposes of 
violence, we are placed, and that by the very same nleans, 
in tIle closest proximity with Continental countries, 
"For seas but join the natiol1s they divide." 


'Vith everyone of them, ana with vast nulltitudcs of 
persons in each of them, we have coustant relations both 
of personal and of comrnercial intercourse, which grow 
from year to year; and as, happily, we have no conflict of 
interests, real or supposed, nor scope for evil passions 
afforded by our peaceful rivalry, there is nothing to hinder 
the self-acting growth of concord. Withdrawn from tho 
tOlnptations of Continental noighbourhood, we are with- 
c..1r:twn also fronI the direct ,action of nlost of the quarrels 
of E1U'ol)e. But so far is this state of facts from Ì111plying 
either a condition or a policy' of isolation, that it rnarl{s 
out England as the appropriate ouject of the general con- 
fidence, as the sole coml>aratively unsuspected Power. 
80. In every quarrel, iu every difficulty, it is ller aid 
that is most courted; it is by her agency that parties, if they 
seck a mediator, prefer to conle, together; it is under her 
leadership that neutrals 1110st desire to move. And this, 
not becau
e she is l>c1ieved to be exen1pt frOl11 infinnity, 
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Lut ùecause she i8 knoWllnot to be eXI)osed to ten11)tutiull. 
,All that is wante(l is t11at she should discharge the func- 
tiOllR, which arc likely lllore and more to accrue to her, 
lllodestly, kindly, anù ill11}artially. She will not bo 
papular at all times and with all. In a deadly quarrel 
such as this, a rigid equity is likely to present to both 
parties an appearance of coldness and want of sYlüpathy.* 
She will not be able to keep pace with ardent expectations, 
which will reproach her with insensibility to public right, 
with degeneracy froln her old traditions of energy 3.n(l 
activity, with a trades1l1anlike devotion to her peaceful 
industry. TIut all thosc reproaches are only the 111easure 
of the anxiety of those who utter them, to obtain the full 
advantage of that moral weight which her action, if con- 
ducted with tolerable judgment, is sure to command. 
8!. But, in order that she lllay act fully up to a part of 
such lligh distinction, the kingdom of Queen Victoria 
must be in all things worthy of it. The ,,",orIel-wide cares 
anLl responsibilities, with which the British })eople have 
charged themselves, are really beyond the ordinary 11lea.- 
sure of human strength; and, until a recent period, it 
seemed the opinion of our rulers that we could not do 
better than c"\:tond them yet further, wherever an opening 
could easily or even decently be found. With this avidity 
for material extension was joined a preternatural and 
lllorbid scnsibility. Russia at the Allloor, America at 


'" It wouM he easy at this moment to point out the occasional 
unjust accusations and treatment from both sides in the war, to which 
we are subject; but it is our duty as well as our wisdom to remember, 
and tu allow largely for, the effects of the excitement attending a 
mUl'tal struggle, and to belieye that our gooG friends, both in France 
:mù Germany, will them
eIYes, when calm is l'e
tored, speedily perceive 
t he truth. 
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the Fee-Jee or the Sandwich Islands, France in New 
Caledonia or in Cochin-China-all these, aUfl the lik
, 
were held to be good reasons for a feverish cxcitenlCnt, 
lest other nations should do for themselves but the fiftieth 
IJart of what we have done 'for ourselves. These fancies 
we have outlived. We have awakened to the fact that our 
duties are already more than adequate to our calmcitics, 
that we are hindered, enlbarrassed, weakened, by the 
weight of our engagements, and that the secret of strength 
lies in keeping some proportion between the burden and 
the back. 
82. As regards our Colonies, we have gradually reached 
the invaluable knowledge, that one ancl the same secret, the 
secret of a free autonomy, is a specific alike for the relief of 
the mother-country, the masculine and vigorous well-being 
of the dependency, and the integrity of tho EU1pire. A'd 
regards the EmpÎl'e in India, we nlore and more strive to 
realise the generous cOllception, according to which we 
hold a moral trusteeship, to be administered for the benefit 
of thoso over whom we rule. As regards the three king- 
do
s, the policy of Parliament is aimed at making them a 
perfectly compacted body, and raising the In to the highest 
level of intelligence and civic energy. Ireland, our ancient 
reproach, can no longer fling her grievances in the face 
of Great Britain. Ignorance can no longer l>lead that it 
is COlllpulsory, because the roac1' is barred to knowledge. 
Industry can no longer conlplain that it is excluded fronl 
l)olitical lwwer; and never again can the land be racke<1 
with the discreditable intrigues of 1866, to arrest tho 
extension of the franchise. 
88. We ha ve ceased, or al'e fast ceasing, frOlll tho 
feverish contest for influence all over the world; and we 
are learning that that influence which is least courted, 
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and least canvassc(l for, comes the quickest, and lives the 
longest. If we no longer dream of foreign acquisitions, 
we are content in having treaties of mutual benefit with 
every nation upon earth; treaties not written on parch- 
ment, but based on the perlllanent wants and interests of 
nIan, kept alive and confirmed by the constant play of the 
l110ti ves which govern his daily life, and thus inscribing 
thClllScl ves, in gradually deepening characters, on the 
fleshly tablets of the heart. We may well ask, and in 
a happier sense, 


" Quro l"egio in terris no:stri non plena laboris ? " 
...En. i. 4CO. 


One accoml)lislunent yet renlaills needful to enable 
us to hold without envy our free and eminent position. 
It is that we should do as we would be done by; that we 
should seek to found a moral elllpire upon the confidcnce 
of the several peoples, not upon their fears, t.heir passions, 
or their antipathies. Certain it is that a new la.w of 
nations is gradually taking hold of the mind, and coming 
to sway the practice, of the world; a law which recog- 
nises independence, which frowns upon aggression, which 
favours the pacific, not the bloody settlement of disputes, 
which aillls at perlnanent and not temporary adjustments; 
above all, which recognises, as a tribunal of paramount 
uutIlority, the general judgment of civilised mankind. It 
has censured the aggression of France; it will censure, if 
nced arise, the greed of Germany. "Seew'us jztdicat orbis 
ier1'a1"U1n." It is hard for all nations to go astray. Their 
ecunlenical council sits above the partial passions of 
those, who are misled by interest, and disturbed by 
quarrel. The greatest triumph of our time, a triumph in 
a region loftier thn.u that of clcctricity ana stran1, will bo 
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the enthrunelnent of this idea of Public Right, as the 
governing idea of European policy; as the common and 
precious inheritance of all lands, but superior to the 
passing opinion ,of any. The ,foremost anlong the nations 
will be that one, which by its conduct shall gradually 
engender in the lllind of the others a fixed belief that it 
is just. In the competition for this prize, the bounty of 
Providence has given us a place of vantage; and nothing 
save our own fault or fully can wrest it from our 
* 

rasp. 


'" [This Article is the only one eyer written br me, which was 
meant, for the time, to be in substance, a:' well as in form, anonymou
. 

lotiYes of public duty, "hich appeareJ to be of sulÖcient wej
ht, 
hoth led to its composition, atIlI also prohibited me from divulging 
the authorship.-vV. E. G., 18i8.] 
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THE HELLEKIC FACTOR IN THE EASTERN 
PROBLE1\r.* 


1876. 


1. PnOB.\BLY for the first thue during two thousand years, 
tho silence of the Pnyx at Athens was broken a few weeks 
ago by the stir of an assembly cOlnprising, as we are told, 
about ten thousand persons. t It had been 1)l'ccec1ed else- 
where, for example in Zante, by a similar and not luuch 
snutller lueeting. It is interesting for us Englishmen to 
observe both the Greeks and the ROlllans of to-day fol- 
lo,ving, like oUl'selves, the traditions of their l'eIuote fore- 
fathers) and handling 11latters of lU'inle public interest in 
public assembly. In the n1Ïllcnnium preceding the long 
terln which I began by nanling, such a l)l'oceeding wouILI 
have been regular, and familiar, in any rart of Greece. 
2. The object of this rather notable gathering was to 
IHIt forward a claim on behalf of the Hellenic provinces 
still in servitu(le, and not pern1ittecl even to speak authen- 
tically for themselves. The claÍIn i
 for an equal share 
in the enmncipation, which has been demanded, in various 
quarters, on behalf of the Slavonic subjects of the Ottoman 


'" Originally puh]
shell in the ContempOl'al'!f ReriCl" for December 
187f.). Al
o inclu<letl in Y01. 16-16 of the Tauchnitz Collection, ]winted 
fur circulation abroad. 
t 'Collll)te I
ènllu de !'As:,emhlte,' &c. Athens. 1876. 
B 2 
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Power. The meeting was :first addressed by the Pl'ofes
;or 
of History in the University of AthelJs, 'who advanced 
this among his claims to speak on the occasion-that 
he had seen his brother and his brother-in-law beheaded, 
his father and his uncle hung. He noticed the general 
grounds, on which those of his own race are entitled to 
no less fa.vourable conRideration, than their brethren in 
misfortune, farther north. He noticed also t1e great dis- 
tinction between them: "The Slavs have risen this year, 
the Greeks have not." And the distinction is most im- 
portant. RelHHliating heartily the doctrincs of the su- 
In'eme rights of overbearing might, which still dppear to 
find some countenance alnong us, I must still adn1Ït a 
material differcnce botween those who show that their 
enfranchisement is required for the general tranquillity, 
and those who do not. It is much, if right be done in 
the :first-mentioned class of cases; for Human Justice is 
ever lagging after Wrong, as the Prayers in IIOll1er CaIne 
limping after Sin. - Even to the great Healer, during 
his earthly walk, the" sick folk" were brought. Gratui- 
tously to search out all the woe of those ,-rho suffer in 
silence and inaction, desirable as it might be, is scarcely 
within the conditions of human strength. 
3. But this is not disputed by the Greeks of, or beyond, 
the Kingdom. It appears to be met by a plea of fact 
which, if it can be made good, is relevant and important. 
It is thus stated by Professor PapI)arrhigopoulos:- 


"The Powers ha ve maùe use of every means to l"epreSs the 
di;:;position of the Grceks to war, by promi8illg that the Greek 
nation, which for the time refrained from complicating the situation. 
should at the settlement obtain the same advantages as the Slavs." t 


* Il. ix. 498. 


t Compte Renùu, p. {1. 
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Professor Kokkinos, following in the discussion, says 
that free Greece, loyal to the Powers of Europe, had 
encouraged their brethren still in servitude to rely on 
those Powers, and that Europe had suitably acknowledged 
the prudence and patience * which were thus exhibited. 
The 1\'Iinister Coumoundouros, in reply to a deputation 
appointed by the assembly, encourages them to hope that 
the enlightenment of the Porte, and the humanity of 
Europe, will not drive them to embrace the belief that 
the gates of Justice may be shattered, but opened llever.t 
4. Of the steps thus alleged to have been taken by the 
European Governnlents, the public, and also the Parlia- 
ment, of this country are, I apprehend, up to this time in 
ignorance. It does not appear to me that 
uch steps, if 
taken, were necessarily wrong, or that, in the midst of 
the existing conlplications, it must have been wrong to. 
postpone a statement of their nature. 'Ve have indeed, 
in the Parliamentary Papers of 1876,+ a communication 
fronl the Consul at Canea, affirn1Ïng the existence of 
general ancl deep-seated discontent in Crete, together 
with the draft of a large measure of change proposed by 
the Christians; but there is no indication of opinion, or 
account of any steps taken, at th
 Foreign Office. 
I have thus stated the claim put forward by the Greeks 
themselves to ß hearing at the Conference of the Powers 
on Eastern affairs, if such a Conference should be held. 
There are signs, which render it nlore or less probable 
that they may proceed to substantiate their claim by voies 
de Jail. In any alternative, it is not wise to attempt to 
get l)ast the present disturbance without giving their 
existence even a thought. 


· Compte Rcndu, p. !4-. 


t Ibid. p. 22. 


t No.3, p. 284. 
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u It will hut skin anù :film the ulceI'oUS place." * 
. 



"or months the Chri
tians of Turkey, other than Slav, 
ha.ve been out of sight, apå out of mind. It certainly is 
nut too early to examine a little into their cases. 
5. There are four Christian races uncleI' the dominion 
of tho Porte. Tho question of tho Slavs is going to the 
Conferenco, or the sword. The caso of the "\Vallachs of 
Roumania is 11appily disposod of; one of the greatest and 
'best results of the Crinlean "\Var. The case of the Arme- 
nians, who, like the Wallachs, are stated to ùe four 
millions, is presented argunlentativcly in a JILJ/wil'c t 
dated October 1876, and laid bofore each of the Great 
Powers. Tho more IH'oximato case of the IIellcnic 1)1'0- 
vinces of Eu
ropean Turkey is that which I shall now 
endeavour to unfold. And this not only because it is the 
portion of the houso next to t110 l>resont conflagration, 
and 1110St likely to be caught by it; but 0.180 because the 
history of the proceedings, tbrol
gh which the l{ingdom 
of free Greece was ostablished, affords nlost interesting 
l)recedents, and an a(hlliraùle guidance for any Govern- 
ment, or represenb.tive of a Government, desirous to deal 
with the great Eastern problenl in the spirit of the best 
trallitions of his country. On their title to be dealt with 
'by the Conference I do not presume absolutely to pro- 
nounce. We may see al)plied to these populations the 
nlaXl111- 


" The voice of any people is the sword 
That guards them; or the swon! that beats them down." t 


* 'Hamlet,' iii. 4. 
t )lémoire sur la situation actuelle des ArmCl1iellS et sur leur 
aY"
nir. Dated from 74, Lancaster Gate, Lonùon. 
t TCllny
on's ' Harold.' 
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I corJially hopo that it will bo doemed wise and just to 
consider their case. TIut, without prejudging tho point, I 
In'oceed to sketch in outlinû tho most material pal'ts of an 
interesting history. 
6. In conlmon with the Italians, but in a still more con- 
spicuous elegree, the Greeks have boe11 remarkable alllong 
lnûn alike for the favours ancl tho spite of fortune. And 
it is no wonder if, amidst many difficultios anll discourage- 
ments, and even such di::;couragmuellts as arise frun1 
defects anel vices of their OWll, they cling to tlle belief 
that the severity of their h'ials is in truth a prosage of 
 
hal)PY and distinguished future, acting like the flame of 
the furnace on tho metal which is to issue from it. The 
fall of the race was indeed fron1 so great a height, and to 
such a depth of lllisery, as is without parallel in history. 
The first stage of their descent was when they camo 
under the ROlnan dOI'1Ínion. But Gl'æcia cupia lei'lult 
'rlctoreUl cepit. This first reverse was mitigated Ly the 
nlajesty of the Power to which they buccunlbed, and Ly a 
continuous intellectual reign; such a reign that, whcn 
Christianity went forth into the world, no sooner had it 
moved outwards frOln its crt!eUe in J eru
alCln, than it 
assumed tho aspect of a Groek religion. That aspoct it 
bore for centuries. In the Greek tongue, anel by n1inds 
in which the Greek element predominated, was mouldo(l 
that Creed, which still remains the intellectual basis of 
the Christian system. In the second contury, it was 
still the ruling Christian tongue in Rome, where Pùpo 
Victor was tho :first who wrote in Latin on the business of 
tho Church. * rorhal)S tho greatest measure, evcr accom- 


* l>öllinger, , Hippolytu'5 ull,l Kalli:;tu"/ chap. 1, p. 
8. PIUlll11H.:r'3 
Tr;lll"lation, p. 25. 
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l)lishod, by a single nlan at a singlo stroko was the 
foundation of Consta'btinople; whose Olllpire survived, by 
a thousand yoars, that of tho older Ronle. Here, too, 
Greek influonces ftcquirecI ascendency: and we ought to 
wonder, not so nutch at the final fall of the great city, as 
at its long survival; a survival, only brought to its terlll 
by the appearance on the stage of foes far more formielablc 
than those, be foro whom Italy anlI its })roud capital had 
licked the dust. 
7. TIut, all this titne, nll1neJ"osa pm"aoat excelsæ tU1'1'is 
taoulrrta. "\Vhen still the exclusive nlistress of tho 1110st 
l'efinecl learning of the world, she was calleel to bear, iu 
COnl1110n with other not yet patrician races, the fearful 
weight of the Ottonlan yoke. By tho far-sighted cruelty 
of l\Iohamrned II., the aristocracy of the Greek lands 
'Was COlllI)letely swept away. They exhibited, indeed, no 
case like that of the general apostasy of the landholders 
in Bosnia: the repetition of this infarny on a smaller 
scale in Crete took place at a Inu.ch later 11eriod. Greeks 
were 110t only doprivecl of their natural leaders; they 
"rere assailed at every point, and in tho very citadel of 
tho family life, by the terrible exaction of the Children- 
tribute. Not only was the system indicated by that 
})hraso a most cruel and wicked one on the part of the 
conquerors who invented it, but it carl'iecl with it an 
anlOunt of degradation to the sufferers who suLmittccl, 
. such, perhaps, as never was inflicted even on African 
slaves. Endured at first in the stupidity of terror, it laid 
wide and deep, during tho two centuries for which it 
lasted, the foundations of baseness; and it is lwobab1y not 
too 111UC
1 to Eay that two centuries since its cessatiou * 


* 'Finlay':; Greccc from 1453 to 18
1,' Pl'. 1
-t-, 195. 
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Imve not yet everywhere effaced the effects. Nor is effemi- 
nacy, especially where thus engendered, a guarantee for 
Jnlll1anity. The fathers who gave over the bodies and 
souls of their children to the tyrant were, thus far, sunk 
into the region of the brutes, an(l acquire(l of necessity 
SOlllething of that habit of mind which is as ready upon 
occasion to enforce the law of violence, as to cringe 
before it. 
8. 'Vhile such was the condition of the Greek race, 
considered on the side of their Ottoman masters, their 
horizon was not a whit less black in every other quarter. 
There is no chapter of history more disgraceful to 
Western Christendom, than that which exhibits the con- 
duct of its various Governments with respect to the 
entrance of Turkish rule into Europe, and its continuance 
there. It made, indeed, vigorous and even noble efforts 
to repel the invaders; but this was when the Turks, 
having overrun that portion of the South of Europe which 
adhered to the Oriental Church, began at length to me- 
nace, and to some extent to occupy, such European ground, 
as lay within the precinct of the Latin Communion. 
These efforts were ultimately successful within their own 
range. But it ,was only towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, that the danger could be said to have 
!mssell away frolll Western Europe. And it was during 
the same period, which witnessed the great overthrows of 
the Turks at Vienna (1685) and Peterwaradin (1717), . . 
that they were allowed to add to their 
empire by wresting 
Crete from the Venetians, and by finally recovering the 
1\Iorea. The efforts made by Venice were rmnarkable as 
proceeding from so small a State, confident only in Inari... 
time resources; but they were neither liberating nor cru- 
sading efforts, so far as the Cbrir:;tian populations were 
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concerned. They were COllll11erciaJ mul territorial; ana 
if the civil yoke wInch they inlposc(l "ore lighter than 
that which they removed, it was sOI11etimes foun(l that 
they carried "With thenl a new stumbling-block in the 
shape of religious rivalry,. wllCreas the Turks were, as a 
rule, ill regard to questions between one fonll of Christi- 
anity and another, snprClllely awl serencly ÎInpartial. At 
all events" e fina that, 
vhén the long 'val' waged in Crete 
ended, in 1669, ,vith its surrenacr to thc Porte, the Greek 
population of the i
htlH.l, who Illight lw,ve givcn the victory 
to 'T enice, did not think it worth their while t to Lestir 
thernsclves for the })urpose. In general, either Europe 
"as indifièrent to the suhjugation of Eastern Christendom, 
or at any rate, governcd lJY their selfish jealousies, the 
Powers could not agree on the division of so rich a spoiJ,; 
ana therefore they suffered a very unnatural ol)pression 
to endure. 
9. TIut even political jealousy waS not so keen ana 
sharp-eye(l an enemy, as ecclesiastical amhition. Of this 
we have the most cxtraort1illary })roof in the lettor ad- 
dressed by Po})e Pius II. to 1\1ahol11et II. shortly after the 
capture of Constantinople. The Pontiff exhorts the vic- 
torious Sultan (14.61) to emhrace Christ,io,nity, and not 
only prOlnises, upon that condition, to confer on hinl, by 
virtue of his own apostolical authority, the legitinlate 
sovereignty of all the countries he had conquered frOlll 
. the Greeks, but engages to llse 11im for the re-establish- 
lllcnt over those countries of the supremacy of t1e Pa.!)al 
Chair. TUll'//t; brachium, he says, in COB implO1'aJ'et,ms, qui 


11& Gordon's' History of the Greek Revolution,' i. p. 9. 
t Finlay's' Greece,' p. 132. 
t Pichler, ' Geschichte del' I\:irchlichell Trennnng: i. 500. 
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iura Ecdesiæ Rornancp nonnunqnam llSU'i'1)[wt, et coutl'lt 
?Jwtrem Sllam cm'lwa eri[jlti'd.* Such ,yas the consolation 
aehninÜ,tered, on the Christian side ancl frorn the highest 
quarter, to those crushed under the calanlity of Ottoman 
c1Olnination. It was their pèculiar fate to be smitten on 
one cheek because they were Christians, anel on the other 
because they were not Latin Christians. Had it not been, 
says Dr. Pichler, the learned historian of the Schism, for 
the religious division of East and West, the Turks never 
coulcl have established their donlinion in Europe.t 
10. Finlay tells us that Greeks, prosecuting their calling 
as rnerchants in the W cst, used actually to nssume tho 
disguise of Turks, in order to secure for thernsel ves Letter 
treatlnent than they could have receivcel as Eastern Chris- 
tians.t And yet we learn fronl the SaIne author, that they 
suffcred heavily for their supposed ielentity of religious 
profcssion with the Latins. The 1\100rs, expelled frOlll 
Spain, and taking refuge in tho East, might not unnatu- 
rally l)ay off, when they founel themselves in the ascen- 
dant, some of their olel scores; 1Jart, at least, of what they 
had suffered from the victorious Christians of Spain. nut 
the Jews also migrated in large nunlbers at the SaIne time 
to the same quarter, and took a very high social position 
in the East as rnerchants, bankers, and physicians. IIow 
did they use it? 
"rrhey wcre eager," says Finla)T, ,
to display their gratitude to 
the Ottomans; and the inhuman cruelties they lmd suffered from 
the Inquisition malle thclll irreconcilable enemies of the Uhris- 
tiaul:;." 
 


11. Nor was this all. The Turks did not long enjoy 


· Pichler, i. 501. t Ibid. i. 498. t Finlay's' Greece,' p. 186. 

 Ibid. 2. 13'1s,. 
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3. nlaritinle superiority corresponding with their military 
power by land. They had not nautical, in the same high 
degree as soldierly, aptitudes; and they were greatly 
dCJ)cI}(lent for manning their ships on the Greeks, of 
whom they had 25,000 in the fleet defeated at Lepanto. 
Therefore the seas afforded the means of constant irre- 
gular attack on Turkey. They were covered with l)irates; 
and the religious orders of St. J 0111 and St. Stel)hen found 
it a meritorious, as well as profitable, occupation to pursue 
buccaneering practices on the coasts of the countries and 
islands, which were mainly inhabited by the Greek race. 
For, in so acting, they were assailing the territories of the 
infidel, and diminishing his power. The Greeks were 
cOllunanded into Turkish, and kidnapI)ed into Christian, 
galleys. Barbary competed in these lawless practices. 
Devastation was spread over the coasts of Greece, which 
often became uninhabitable; * and this plague was not 
extirpated, until the epoch of political rCdetllption caIne. 
12. Nor was this singular complication of calamities 
materially relieved by the fact, that Greek intelligence 
had been largely drawn upon to bring up to par the 
scantier supply of Turkish brains. Aillong the Viziers 
and other governing Turks no small numbers were of 
Greek extraction or nlixed blood; but no trace of this 
relationship seems easily perceivable in their conduct. 
Still more remarkable was the creation of the class of 
Phanariots, so called from the Phanar, a quarter of Con- 
stantinople which they inhabited; an artificial aristo- 
cracy,t in whom selfish interests left little room for the 


Ita Finlay's' Greece,' pp. 106-118. 
t "A fictitious anù servile noblesse,'"-Gordull, 'Greek HevolutiQn,' 
i. p. 34. 
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growth of traditional feelings, so that their services to 
thenlselves were boundless, but to their nation rare. Tho 
opening for promotion tended to stir the desire for edu- 
cation so congenial to Hellenes. But, as tax-gatherers, 
these official Greeks were' often the instruments of 
tyranny in detail; and a nunlerous body, l)ossessed of 
influence, while on the whole they used it somewhat to 
alleviate oppression, at least in Greece, yet acquired an 
interest in supporting that Ottoman dcnlination, upon 
which they personally throve.* 
13. To the Greek race at large, these calamities were 
not only of an afflicting, but also of a most corrupting 
character. The song of Homer witnesses that even the 
nlÌld slavery of the heroic ages took away half the man- 
hood of a nlan.t But the slavery (for this it real1y was) 
inlposed by the Ottoman Turk, not only substituting will 
for law, but lllutilating the sacred structure of the family, 
and clothing the excesses of tyrannical power with the 
awful s.anctions of religion, was such as to take away a 
full half of the remaining virtue of a slave. It seems in- 
disputable that the effect was to corrode very seriously 
the character of the race.
 The fetter, that eats into the 
flesh, eats also into the soul. God made man free, yet 
doubtless in foresight of the mischiefs that would result 
from the abuse of freedom. The abuse of it is fault and 
guilt, but the loss of it is mutiiation. Under Ottoman 
rule, and in exact proportion as it was unqualified and 
unresisted, together with intelle'jtual, moral, and domestic 
life, the sense of nationality, and the desire of recovery, 
sank to the lowest ebb. 


* Gordon's' History of the Greek Revolution,' 293-296. 
t Od. xvii. 322. 

 Gordon's' History of the Greek Revolution,' i. 32, 33. 
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14. One treasnre only relnainec1 to tho Greek through 
tho long night of his desolation; it was "the l1carl of 
great IJrice." Setting asÜle the involuntary victiuIS of the 
dhil<1l'en-tl'ibute, only a 1110St insignificant Ininority of the 
Chri8tiau races, or at lcast of tho greater l)art of theIn, 
snbn1itted to purchase by apostasy. Ï1nmunity from suffcr- 
ing. Yet that Ül1IDUllity carried with it free access to all 
the pleasures and advantages of life; eSI)ecially to that 
1110st intoxicating and corrupting pleasure, the 1) oweI' of 
sin1lJle dOlnineering over our fellow-creatures. That faitb, 
which ought to bear fruit in tho for111s of all things fair 
and nohlo and llunlane, shrank into itself, fiS it often 
shrinks in cases less unhappy; anc1 slOI)t through the icy 
winter of 11lany gencrations. But a twinkling light still 
11larkec1 tho habitation it had not dcserted; and it abode 
its time, bearing within itself the capacity and promise of 
a resurrection to come. While we admit and delJlore the 
aeep glOOlll of ignorfillce, and the wideslH'eac1 ravages of 
dCll1ol'alisation, let there also be a word of tributo rendercd 
to tho virtue of one heroic endurance and pcrsistency, 
which is without parallel in the history of Christendonl.t 
15. If we look to the means by which this great result 
,,-as achicved, I cannot but assign the utmost value to the 
fact that even the popular services of the Eastern Church 
appear to be profusely charged with lllatter directly drawn 
froll1 Scripture; and that access was thus given to ß 
fountain of living waters, even where the voico of tho 
preacher was unheard, and books were almost unknown. 


* GonIon's' Historv of the Greek neyolution,' i. 33. 
t [Great honour is due to the population of Ireland for re
istiug the 
heartless propaganùism' of the penal laws. But the Ireland of tIll' 
penal laws wa
 a Paradise, compared with Ea:,tern Europe under th

 
Ottom
n ,ton1ination.-'V. E. G., 1878.] 
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Thus the Ininistration of the Christian rites was kel)t in 
SOUle relation with that action of the hUlllan intelligence, 
which they encourage and presuppose. But I think that 
the imlxtrtial student of history nlust also admit that, in 
these dismal circUlllshtnces, the firmly knit organisation 
of the Christian clcrgy rendered an inestimable service, in 
hell)ing the great work of conservation. AntI it is not 
without interest to remark how many circumstances favour 
the belief that in this work the largest share belongéd not 
to the nlonk in his cloister, 01' the Bishop on his throne, 
but to the secular, or, as they are now called, the work- 
ing clergy. The institution of marriage made and kept 
them citizens as fully as the members of their flocks: 
aUfl "chill poverty," if it "repressed their noùle rage," 
removed theIn frOln the temptations, to 'which t11Ð ordcr of 
l)rdates wa.s exposed by their often close and questionable 
relations with Constantinople. :\11'. Finlay, who has ex- 
posed the results of this contact with, to say the least, an 
unsparing hanù, has nevertheless placed npon rccord the 
following renl3.rkable judgment: 


"The parish priestR had an iufluence on the fate of Greece quite 
incùmmensurate with their social mnk. The reverence of the pea- 
::5anÍ1'y for their Church was increased by the feeling that their own 
ll1isfortune
 were shared by the secular clergy. . . . To their con- 
duct we must surely attribute the confidence, which the agricult'lral 
population l'etaincd in the promises of the Gosrel, and their firm 
persistence in a persecuted faith. The grace of God operated by 
human means to preserve Chri
tianity under the domination of the 
Ottomans." * 


16. Let us now consider how the cloor ofhopo lras ol)ened, 
and the opening gradually widened, for the racc. The 


... Finby's ' Greece,' p. 181. 
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decay and extinction of the Children-tribute, in the seven- 
teenth century, is to be considered as tho removal of an 
illsul'lllountable obstacle to all recovery. The contact 
with 'T enice, even in political subordination, Inaintaineù 
variously at various times, and never wholly lost in the 
( so-calleel ) Ionian Islands until tho extinction of the 
long-lived RelnlLlic,ll1ay at least have tended to maintain 
some sense of a COllnnon life, and C011lmon interests, with 
the rest of Christendonl. Tho gradual loss by the Turks 
of their nlilitary suprenlacy was at least a negative 
advantage, a remote source of hope, to those whom they 
held in servitude. 80111e admissions, too, nlust be nlado 
on behalf of Turkey. "\Vhether to avoid trouble, or for 
whatever reason, in certain districts, as in the Armatoliks, 
in l\Iaina, in S phakia, a more or less wild local inde- 
pendence was })ermitted to subsist. And canaour also 
compels us to confess that the gradual inroads of Russia, 
with its rising l)ower, Ul)on the Ottoman Elnpire, and its 
active interference in the Danubian Principalities, sug- 
gested in idea the figure of n deliverer, rising on the far 
horizon. 
17. In the peculiar case of Chios, the large IH'inciples 
of local self-government, established under the Genoese 
tracling coml)any of the Giustiniani, were respected by 
the Sultans after the conquest of the island in 15G6. It 
becanle the home of comparative security and prosperitý: 
It reta.Ïned this character until the epoch of tLe Greek 
Revolution, when all, or nearly all, was quenched in 
blood by a massacre even nlore sanguinary, though 
apparently in some respects less fiendish, than the 
Bulgarian massacres of the lu'esent year. By this condi. 
tion of relative freedom, continued through generations, 
the inhabitants of the island 1'OSO to a superior level 
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of intelligence; anll it is indeed a remarkable fact, that 
Chios has supplied the chief part of those nlercantile 
families, so full of intelligence, enterprise, and shrewd- 
ness, who have given in our day to Grecian comlnerce its 
very prominent and powerful position in the 'Yest, as 
well as in the East, of Europe. What a lesson, on the 
comparati ve results of servitude on the one hand, and 
even a very modest share of freedom with order on the 
other! 
18. 'Yhen the 1\1orea returned, by the Peace of Pas- 
sarowitz in 1718, under Turkish duminion, the cessation 
of the Children-tribute had for some time removed a. 
powerful check upon the growth of the population; and 
the system came, at least partially, into vogue of commut- 
ing the personal services of the rayah, and éxactions in 
kind, for money payments of fixed amount. * In the 
eighteenth century, and in the nineteenth down to the 
time of the Revolution, the population of the 1\1orea 
would appear to have increased from 200,000 (1701)t to 
twice that nnmber. 
19. The consequence of this rising energy was soon 
exhibited in the activity of Russian influence, and in the 
readiness with which welcome was accorded to the rather 
selfish plans of Catherine II. In 1770, her agents pro- 
mote(l a revolt in the Peloponnesos,and in Crete, but with 
the avowed intention of bringing them under the cro""n 
of the Elnpress.+ The result, as might be expected, was 
discouraging; and in the peace of Kainardji, which did 
so much to extend Russian power and influence over the 
Christians of Turkey in general, no other care was taken 
of the Greeks than the insertion of a. clause of amnesty, 


· Finlay's' Greece,' p. 281. 
IV. 


t Ibid. p. 237. 
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Ivhich was left to xecute itself. What tllis meant, will 
be readily unùerstood. * They shared, however, in prin- 
ciple, and they had qualities enabling them to turn to 
l>cculiar account, the strange but very valuable privileges 
of tho Barat, under which Ottoman subjects, residing in 
Ottulllall territory, obtained a charter of denaturí1lisation, 
and the l)]'iviloges of the subject:3 of some friendly power, 
to whom their allegiance was transferred. t 
20. nut the timo soon arrived when the Greeks began 
to feel the moral influence of the Fren('h Revolution, of 
growing commerce, and of the in1provenlents effected in 
their languago by progressive approximations to the 
ancient standard. By the time of the Treaty of Vienna, 
they had so far imbibed tho spirit and sense of nationa1ity, 
that it is såid disal)pointment ,,'as felt on its being found 
that nothing was done for the Greek race. The influence 
of the mischievous combination, which daringly assumed 
the name of the I-Ioly Alliance, was undisguisedly adverse 
to thCln. The Congress of Lay bach, at the outset of the 
Revolution, declared its hostility to every struggle for 
fl'ec(lom. Tho Congress of Verona,t which followed 
closely upon the great massacre of Ohi08, was not roused 
by syn11)athy or horror to authoriso any positive measure 
or policy against Sultan l\Iahnloud; and the l'eligious 
sYll1}mthies of the Em!)eror Alexander wero upon the 
whole overborne, in the detern1Ínation of Russian policy, 
by his horror of democracy.
 
21. But the opinion and sense of communities had now 


'" Gordon, i. 31. 
t Finlay's' History of the Greek ReT'olution,' i. 131. 

 [hid. ii. 162. 

 A different yiew, to some extent, is takf'n in .ToynevilJt1's 'I.ife and 
Times of Alexander 1.,' vol. iii. chaps. vi. and yii. 
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n larger influence than formerly on the course of affairs, 
and even on the action of Governments. The Greeks 
were advancing in education and in wealth, whilst the 
process of decay had visibly attacked the proud Elupiro 
of the Ottomans. Hellenic courage had revived among 
them, fostered partially by piracy and brigandage, but also 
by the formation of regular military bands, composed from 
the annatoli. These were a local Christian militia, who, 
in the strange and anomalous condition of the Turkish 
Empire, had been allowed to exercise great power in parts 
of the peninsula, until in later times the centralising 
operations of the Sultans, endeavouring to cÏrcun1scribe 
their action, threw them into an attitude of resistance to 
the Government, and sometÏ1nes into habits of absolute 
rapine. From the materials thus supplied, several regular 
corps ha(l been constructed in connection with various 
Governments. On the sea, there had þeen formed a race 
of hardy mariners, who manned the G;eek trading ships, 
and knew how to work the guns, that they carried for 
defence against the piracy still infesting their eoasts. 
22. All these separate materials were brought into the 
possibility of combination by the Philikè Hetairia;* a 
secret society of considerable value, in whose bosom lay 
the seeds of the revolution, waiting the day when they 
should burst from the surface. This con1bination grew 
out of or replaced a,literary institution called the Philo- 
muse Society, which, like the Agricultural gatherings at 
a more recent period in Italy, appears to have cloaked its 
aims under a title calculated to avert suspicion. The 
Hetairia had a decided relation to Russian influence, as 
well as to Greek independence; but it was influence of a 


II< Gordon, i. 42; Finlay, i. 120. 
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popular kiull, such as we have witnessed in every energetic 
operation during the lu'esent year. All the European 
Governments were alike hostile at the time. Still, in tho 
case of Russia, there was this difference, that the Hellenes 
might not irrationally regard her as the natural enemy of 
their encluy, The rall1Ïficatiolls of this society were wide, 
and its uses, at least its prelin1Ìnary uses, would seem to 
have been considerable. * 
23. It was not, however, by the advised counsel of the 
conspirators that the time of the out break was finally 
determined; but by the war between Sultall l\Iahmoucl 
anel his formidable vassal, Ali Pacha of J oannina in 
Albania, which appeared to offer an opportunity for action 
too tempting to be slighted. It was in the year 1821, 
and in the region of the Principalities, that the 11l0Velnent 
began. But it was essentially Greek,t and could only 
live and thrive on its own soil. In Southern Greece it 
lllarked its origin; with fatal energy, in a widespread 
n1assacre of the dispersed l\1ussulman population. ] t 
rose to nol)ler efforts, and to great exploits; but I am not 
rcquired to attClllpt, for the present purpose, tIle detail.;;; 
of n1ilitary history. It offers in detail a chequered pic- 
ture of patriotislll and corruption, desperate valour and 
weak irresolution, honour and treachery, resistance to the 
Turk and feud one with another. Its records are stained 
"ith many acts of cruelty. And yet who can doubt that 
it was upon the whole a noble stroke, struck for freedonl 
and for justice, by a l)Cople who, feeble in numbers antI 
resources, were casting off the vile slough of servitude, 
who derived their strength from right, and 'whose worst 


:1< Finlav and Gordon seem to differ much in their e!'timates of the 
eÎJÌl'iency 
f the Hetairia. t Fin]ay, i. 1f39. 
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ncts were really in the main due to the masters, who hael 
saddled them not only with a cruel, but with a most de- 
moralising, yoke? Among the propositions, which seem 
to be applicable to the facts collectively, are these: first, 
that it lay beyond the power of Turkey to put down the 
rebellion, without the aid of Ibrahim's ability and of the 
Egyptian forces; t secondly, that gratitude for what Greece 
had once been and done produced much foreign aid, 
especially in the noble forms of individual devotion, as 
from Byron, Church, Gordon, Hastings, and others: 
thirdly, that the efforts made would have been ineffectual 
to achieve a complete deliverance, without foreign assist- 
ance of another sort. 
24. Every traveller in Greece and its islands will 
speeelily learn that upon the list of virtues obliterate<l 
from, or rather impaired in, the general IIellenic mind, 
the sense of gratitude is not included. Kowhere is it 
more lively. 
One of the most brilliant names of our political history 
is also one of the nalnes dearest to the heart of Greece. 
It is the name of George Canning. Let us now see by 
what wise and bold action that place in the fond auel 
tenacious memory of a country, and a race, was obtained. 
25. The war of the Revolution reached at first very 
widely over the range of territories inhabited by the 
Hellenic race, from l\Iacedonia to Crete; but after a time 
came to be contracted, as far as land operations were 
cuncerned, within limits narrower than those of the 
historical Greek Peninsula. The moderate capacity and 


II< See, 
n this subject, a noble passage from Lord Russell's' l\IeIp.oirs 
of t
e Afiai
s of Europe,' which is cited by the Bulgarian Deputies at 
}1. 2i> of theIr recent pamphlet. t Gordon, ii. 171. 
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indifferent morality, but too observable among the Greek 
leaders, convinced the acute ancl penetrating mincl of 
Lord Byron that the difficulties of the enterprise were 
vast. In August 182-1, before Ibrahin1 with his Egyptian 
forces hacl taken part in the quarrel, the Greek Govel'n- 
nlent entreated Englancl to take up the cause of indepen- 
dence, and frustrate the schenles of Russia. * 1\11'. Canning 
receivCll this letter on November 4th, und answered it 
on the 1st of December. In his reply he only promised 
that Great Britain woulJ. mediate, on the request of 
Greece, with the assent of the Sultan, a friendly sovereign 
who had given to this country no cause of complaint. 
The chief importance of this answer lay, first, in the fact 
that it included the recognition of a governlncntt autho- 
rised to act for the Greeks, and thus of their latent right 
to form themselves into a Stato: seconclly, that it indi- 
cated a 8tol) on which, when taken by thCIn, he would be 
prepared to found further l)roceedings. He had indeed 
already, in 1823, by a recognition of the Turkish blockade 
of the Greek ports, given to the insurgents the character 
of belligerents.t But it seems plain on grounds of 
COllllllon sense, although in 1861 the question canle to be 
cloudetl by prC})ossessions, that a measure of t11is nature 
is properly detcrJnined by considerations of fact, rather 
than of principle. 
26. In August 1825, the military pressure, through 
the invasion of the Peloponnesos by the Egyptian force, 
hacl bec01ue severe: and an act, as formal and authori- 
tative as the cOlldition of a State still in embryo woulcl 


* Finlay's' Greek Reyolution,' ii. 166; Gordon, ii. 283. 
t Tricoupi, 'Hellcnikè Epanastasis,' '-01. iii. p. 193. 
t 'La RU:5sÌe et la Turquie,' !Jar Dmitri de Boukharow. Amster- 
d<lll1. 
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:permit, then declared that "the Greek nation places th6 
sacred deposit of its liberty, independence, and political 
existence, under the absolute protection of Great Britain." 
1\lr. Canning at once perceived the full significance of 
the step; and entered upon pel'halJS the boldest and wisest 
policy, which has been exhibited by a British l\Iinister 
during the present century. It did not consist in empty 
but offensive vaunts of the national resources, or louel 
þroclalnations of devotion to British interests, of which 
Britons, like other nations in their own cases respectively, 
113.ve little need to be remineled. Neither did it rest on 
those guilty appeals to national fears and animosities, 
which it is too luuch to eXI)ect that the body of a people 
can withstand when they come to them with the Eanction 
of authority. On the contI'ary, its leading characteristic 
was a generous confidence in the good sense, and love of 
liberty, which belonged to his countrymen, and a brave 
and a.1most chivalrous belief that they would go right if 
their leaders did not lead them wrong. 
27. Before 1\11'. Canning took office in 1822, the British 
Government vieweel the Greek rebellion with an evil eye, 
from jealousy of Russia. According to Finlay,. its aver- 
sion was greater than that of "any other CLristian 
Government." Its nearest re}u'esentative, Sir Thomas 
l\laitland, well known in the Ionian Islands as King 
TOln, after breaking faith with the people there by the 
establishment of a government vÌ1.tually absolute in his 


* 'Greek Revolution,' ii. 161; Gordon, i. 315. Also compare Tri. 
coupi, 'Hellenikè Epanastasis,' i. 339 seqq.; ii. 219; iii. 267. On the 
change in the English policy, and its effect, see Tricoupi, iii. 191-194. 
'fhe majority of Mr. Canning's colleagues did not sympathise with 
him: but he had the advantage of a thoroughly loyal Chief in Lord 
Li rtrpool. 
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own hanùs, endeavoured (Lut in vain) to detect by the 
low use of cspioJ1Ð.ge the l)lans, yet in emùryo, of the 
Revolution. For no man could there be a greater teInpta- 
tion to indulge feelings of hostility to the despotic govern- 
mcnts of Eurol>e, than for a 1\Iinister, who was more 
hateful in their eyes than any Secretary of State that 
either before or since has held the seals of the Foreign 
Office. But he saw that the true method of preventing 
the growth of an exorbitant influence, of disarming Russian 
intrigue, and shutting out the power of mischief, was for 
Englanll to assume bolllly her own appropriate office as 
the chaml)ion of freedulu, and thus to present her figure 
in the eyes of those who were struggling to attain the 
precious boon. Invested with a solo authority by tho 
addreiSs of the Greeks, and thereupon at once tendering, 
through 1\11'. Stratford Canning, his distinguished cousin, 
the lllcdiation of England to the Porte, he at the same 
tinle sought to associate with hinlsolf as partner in his 
office that Power, who, as he well knew, had it in hor 
hands either to make or mar his work.*" 
28. The cÌl'culllstances were in some respects propi- 
tious. Alexander, who had been perplexed with per- 
petual balancing between his Orthodox sYInl}athies and 
his despotic covenants or leanings, died before the close 
of 1825: and Nicholas, his successor, expended the first- 
fruits of his young iml}erial energies in repelling the 
mediation of England as to his own quarrel with the 
Porte, but also in accepting, with all the energy of his 
formidable na.ture, that l)artnership in the patronage of 
the struggling Greeks, which was tenclered to him by the 
Duke of Wellington on the part of the British Govern- 


* Compare Tricoupi, 'Hellenikè Espanastasis,' iii. 278. 
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ment.. In Greece itself, the effect is describecl by Tri- 
coupi in few wOl'ds: 
 qEÀÀa
 
yyÀLtf:V öÀYJ: all Greece 
. became English. t 
29. Had 1\11'. Canning been a man of infirm purpose, 
or of narrow and peddling mind, he might readily havo 
found excuses for disclaiming special concern in the 
quarrel between the Sultan and his subjects. The party, 
by which Lord Liverpool's Government was supported
 
did not sympathise with that or with any other revolt. 
The Philhellenes of England were but a sect, limited in 
numbers and in influence. But, above all, there ha(l 
been then no ground to fear lest Russia, by an affected 
or real protection, should shut out this country from her 
proper office. Russia had surrendered herself, in the 
main, to the debasing influence of 1\Ietternich.:t: She 
had in 1823, in the character of an advocate for tho . 
Greek cause, produced a plan for dividing the country 
into three Hospoclariates, to be governed by native rulers, 
with the fortresses in the hands of Ottoman garrisons; 
and lac1 even alleged, as a ground for its adoption, that it 
highly favoured the principal families, and would detach 
them from the interests of the insurrection. Its single 
merit was, that it covered the entire range of the Hellenic 
lands. But it seemed to give ground for the accusation 
of FinlaJ',
 that its aim was to keep Greek feeling in 
a state of chronic irritation, and thus to perpetuate the 
need of Russian intervention. At the outset of the war, 
the attitude of this great State had been one of unc1is- 
guised hostility.1I It not only dismissed Hypsilantes, 


'" Cum pare Tricoupi, 'Hellenikè Espanastasis; iv. 
, 3. 
t Ibzä. iii. 267. t 'La RU'5:;ie et la Turquit,' p. 8
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who commanded in the Principalities, from the Russian 
army, and gave the necessary consent for the entry of 
Turkish troops into those provinces to put down the in- . 
surrection, but it ejected from Russian territory, under 
circunlstances of great severity, a hundred anel fifty 
Greeks, who were refused admission into Austria, and 
into the Sardinia of t!tat day, and who only by means of 
private ahns were enablcll to return to their country.- 
But Russia had also controversies of its own ,vith the 
Porte, arising out of the articles of the Treaty of 
Bukharest (1812); and indirectly those controversies 
favoured the cause of the insurrection, by requiring 
Turkish troops to be moved upon the northern frontier 
of the empire. 
30. It was under these circumstances that 1\11'. Canning 
n1ade his far-sighted appeal to the Czar. And it was by 
the concurrence of the two countries that the work 
l'eceived an impetus such as to secure success. In tho 
nlonth of April 1826, an important protocol was signed 
at St. Petersburg, of which the leading terms are as 
follows. Greece shall be a tributary State, governed by 
authorities of its own choice; but with a certain influence 
rcserved to the Porte in their appointment. The Greck 
l)cople shall have the exclusive direction of their foreign 
relations. The lands of Turkish proprietors shall be 
purchased by the State. The Second article provides for 
an offer of luediation with the Porte; and the Third for 
the prosccution of the plan already declared, should the 
Porte refuse tho offer. The delimitation of territory is 
l'escrvecl. The two Govcrnments renounce, by a happy 
covenant, imitated in 1840, and again at the outbreak of 


II< 'Greek Revolution,' ii. 16G; Gordon, ii. 8
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1he Crimean War, all exclusive advantages, an(l all terri- 
torial aggrandisement. Lastly, the concurrence of the 
other three Great Powers is to be invited.* This protocol 
was followed, through the aid of British and French 
influence, by the Treaty of Akerman, which settled the 
outstanding differences between Russia, and the Porte, 
luade further provision respecting the Principalities, and 
l'e-establish(.d in principle the autonomy of Servia.t 
31. The offer of mediation agreed on in the protocol 
was refused by the Porte, which now re1ied on its military 
successes, and "hich had not to deal with an united 
Europe; though the France of the Bourbons, much to its 
honour, had associated itself with the Courts of England 
and of Russia. The refusal brought about the signature, 
in July 1827, of the Treaty of London. This treaty was 
the great ornament of the too short-liyed Administration 
of 1\11'. Canning; as tho policy, which it brought to 
decisive effect, was the crown of all his diplomacy. It 
In'ovided for a renewed offer of good offices to the Porte, 
and for compulsory measures to give IJractical effect, in 
case of a renewed refusal, to the protocol of 1826. But, 
after not many days, 1\11'. Canning was no more. 
32. Then followed, in rapid succession, the declaration 
of a COlllpulsory al'lnistice, the consequent destruction of 
the Turkish fleet by tho battle of Navarino in NovClnber, 
the dismissal of the Ambassadors from Constantinople, 
the war declared in April 1828, on Russian grounds, by 
the Czar, and the advance of his conquering armies to 
the capture of Adrianoplo in August 1829. At that 
l}oint the Emperor Nicholas perceived from many signs, 
and doubtless among them from the attitude of England, 


* 'La Russie et la Turq uie,' pp. 92-94-. t 
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the pruL1cnce of a halt. But to him, and to his country; 
aided by the good offi
es of Prussia, redounded the final 
llonour of including in the Russian Treaty of Peace the 
IH'ovisions of July 1827. The tenth article of the 
Treaty of Adl'ianople is the international charter of tho 
independent existúnce of Greece.. Though the Sultan 
haù vaguely agreeù to the concession before the Treaty, 
at the instance of England and France, yet his willing- 
ness to comply nIay be s('t down, in the Inain, to the 
forlnidable nearness of the Russian army. 
33. A British subject can, as such, find little l)lea8uro 
in tracing the later stages of the history. It is indee(l 

asy to understand why in 1829, with Constantinople 
opened to the Russian firruies, the British Govcrnnwnt 
should bave been disturbed. But it is nut so easy either 
to cOluprehend, or to justify, the rapid change of tone and 
feeling which followed the accession of the Duke of 
\Vellington to power in January 1828; and which 
stigluatised the battle of Navarino, in the Royal speech 
at the connnencenwnt of the session, as an untoward (as 
it was certt\,inly unexpected) event. An error, not per- 
1a})s nIore striking, but yet more grievous in its COll- 
sequences, was tho narrow aIllOunt of territory accorded to 
the new Kingdom, as if at unce to abate the high hopes 
and rebuke the noble daring of its people, and to condemn 
the infant State to a deplorable 'YCakneS8, and a perpetual 
tutelage. 
34. Finlay says, with truth, that the Revolution of 
Greece was the peG pIe's revolution. They exhibited a 
tenacity and valour, not less than that of the American 


'" Finlay, 'Greek ReT"olution,' ii. 
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colonists in their famous revolt, which some despotic 
sovei-eigns showed thenlselves very ready to assist. We 
need not resent that assistance. It brought to a sharper 
and speedier crisis a war, which woulel otherwise have 
been interminable, between the two most tenacious and 
self-reliant nations in the world. The same service was 
done to Turkey by the Three Powers; and from higher 
motives. Their abstinence would not have replaced the 
Sultan in a real sovereignty. Fortresses taken, armies 
discomfited, would have seemed to be, but would not bave 
been, the end. The hill, the forest, and the blue sea 
would have given refuge to their hardy children; and the 
contest would have been dispersedly but resolutely main- 
tained by a race, to whom as yet, except in the Black 
l\Iountain, no equals in valour have appeared among the 
enslaved populations of the East. But if this was a 
notable resemblance, there was another yet more notable 
con trast, between the cases of America and Greece. The 
populations directly interested were not very different in 
number. Of quick and shrewd intellect there certainly 
was no lack in either. But the solid statesmen, the up- 
right and noble leaders, who sprang forth in abu1l<lance 
to meet the need in the one case, were sadly wanting in 
the other. The colonists of America had been reared 
under a system essentially free; and they rose in resent- 
ment against an invasion of freedom but partial, and com- 
paratively slight. The revolted Hellenic population hacl 
for four centuries been crushed and ground down uncleI' a 
system, far from uniform in a thousand points, yet uniform 
only in this, that it was fatal to the growth of the highest 
excellence. It is in and by freedom only, that adequate 
preparation for fuller freedom can be made. 
35. The uneasiness of Greece in its provisional con- 
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dition, under Capodistrias as tho President of 3. repubJican 
GovernnlCnt, was extrmne; aud diplomacy still did it a 
service, greater than perhaps it knew, in offering, or pro- 
moting the offer of, its crown to Prince Leopold * of Saxe 
Coburg, first anlong the Statesn1an-Kings of his day, or 
perhaps his century. He at :first accepted the Hellenic 
throno; but the intrigues of Capodistrias, in representing 
difficulties, and also in creating them, appear to have so 
far darkened the prospect, as to have brought about }1Ïs 
resignation. With that resignation passed away the hope 
of a brilliant infancy for Greece. The small number of 
princes, dispof'able for such a purpose as filling the vacant 
kingship, was probably further reduce(l by the jealousies 
of reigning families and their 
tates. And, though the 
average capacity of the members of royal houses nlay be 
considerably above that of the comn1unity at large, but a 
very small part, out of a very small total, can be expected 
to rise to the standard of faculty and character rcquire(l 
in order to meet the arduous calls of such 3. position. 
36. King Otho was neither a depraved, 1101' a neglect- 
ful, sovereign. But he had no conception of free govern- 
ment; the stage on which he had to act admitted only of 
its exhibition in Lilliputian proportions: and there were 
no indigenouR statesmen suited to supply his deficiencies. 
Strangers were brought in fur ministers. The spirit of 
faction, and, worst of all, of fOI'eign faction, prevailed at 
the centre. Absolutisn1 was the medicine applied to tho 
infirmities of the country; weakness and disorder were 
the result. And when a Constitution was established in 
1843, it was nlike preInature nnd defective, both in itself, 
and in that it had to be worked by a Sovereign incapable 
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of comprehending it. In 1862, the patience of the people 
was finally exhausted, and King Otho disappeared. Per- 
haps it is only as from that year, that free Greece ought 
to be considered as l)ut upon its trial. And even when 
the stage was thus cleared, and a Sovereign of promise 
was at length secured for the country, it was the promise 
of boyhood only, and some seasons had to pass before 
the young King George attained the years of active 
manhood. 
37. This outline, so general and so slight, would re- 
quire, of cour
e, correction, as well as development, if 
made applicable to details. But some review of the past 
is necessary, in order to secure a fnir chance of judging 
rightly of the present. And here we encounter a school 
of thought, whose maxim it is that the emancipation of 
Greece has resulted in a total failure. Let me now first 
show that competent judges have not thought so, and 
afterwards ask, whether tbis sentence of sweeping con- 
demnation is warranted by the facts. 
The Seven Islands, which bore the name of the Septin- 
sular Republic, are scattered along the coast, from Epiros 
to the extremo south of the 1\1ore3.. They are indepen- 
dent in thought and feeling of one another; and in the 
partition of the offices of government, under the British 
Protection, a keen rivalry prev
iled. No one probably 
will be found to hold, that that chapter of our history is 
worthy of its general strain. Sometimes, when we 
preached constitutional doctrine to Continental sove- 
reigns, the case of the Ionian Islands was cast in our 
teeth. It was at one time IllY duty to study carefully 
the history of the connection, and I must say that, 
though the general intentions of the Protecting Power 
were good, the reproach was in various respects well 
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deserved; even do
n to a period, when King Tom ana 
his system had been apparently repudiated. To share 
a conlmon subordination is not a principle of common 
life. The Islands had no other princi 1)le of such life, 
except one, that of their Hellenic nationality. And this, 
which was a reality, and an honour, some Englishmen 
were led absurdly to deny, because the Italian languago 
was in use among the ruling class, with a very limited 
infusion, if any, of Italian blood. Why did we not, on 
the establishment of a free Greece, seize the opportunity 
of putting an end to a relation manifestly provisional, 
and relieving them and ourselves from a position which 
in any other view was false from the root upwards, by 
allowing them to take their natural place as part of the 
new ly constituted State? 
38. The question appears a reasonable one. Yet wo 
have no reason to suppose that even 1\11'. Canning con- 
templated such a measure. It is probable, that he found 
hinlself bounc.l hana and foot by 0. military tradition, 
supposed to draw its origin from the great Kapoleon. 
If Napoleon did indeû(l teach, as is said, the great military 
value of COl'fù, it wou!<.l be interesting to observe at what 
period of his career he pronlulgated the doctrine. Was it 
after, or was it before, six or eight thousand of his veteran 
troops in that Island, under Berthier, were neutralised, for 
all the years fI'mu the French conquest to his abdication, 
by a couple (I believe) of small British vessels? Even 
in the tinles of sailing ships, and of an artillery which has 


111 These t1.oops returned to France in 1814-; and I found it current1y 
stated in the Islands, though I ha,e never been able to ascertain the 
fncts, that, liberated by his defeat and abdication, they were among 
the yery first to join his standard. on the arduous occasion of his 
return from Elba. 
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since been not so much improved as transformed, and with 
reference also to the monopolising schemes of an aggres- 
sive power, it lnay be askecl, what eleInent of strength did 
Corfù secure for a possessor who had not tbe command of 
the sea? and what real addition diel it make to the n1Ïli- 
tary resources of one who had? Of the military bUl'den, 
for a country like this, of maintaining garrisons of six or 
eight thousand men, whether in Corfù or in the islands 
collectively, it is needless that I should speak. 
39. 
o man was more keenly sensitive thau Lord 
PalmerEton on subjects connected with military power, or 
more alive to the defective state, and only qualified pro- 
gress, of free Greece. Yet, in 1862, when first the prospect 
of free government in an effective form was opened for that 
country, he with Lord Russell proposed, and his Cabinet 
promptly agreed, to make arrangements for the surrender 
of the Protectorate, ancl the incorporation of the Seven 
Islands with the continental State. This was a practical 
witness to the judgment passed by that Cabinet, and 
especially by Lord Palmerston ancl Lord Russell, on the 
hopefulness of the future for Greece. Hacl they not hacl 
confidence in her prospects, they could llC,t have demned 
it wise and right to promote the transfer of the Ionian 
})opulation fronl British l)rotection to the rule of the 
young King. 
40. But this was not all. It is within my knowledge 
that they were most desirous, even at that late period, to 
retrieve the error, connnitted at the inception of the 
Hellenic State by the deplorable restriction of its terri- 
tory. In no spirit of unfriendliness to the Porte, they 
wished for the assignnlent of Thessaly ancl Epiros to 
Greece, subject to the conditions of suzerain and tribute. 
Our own surrender of the Protectorate gave us, in it measure, 
IT. . U 
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occasion to consiacr what arrangen1ents might be most 
conducive to the general tranquillity of the East. Happy 
wOlùd it have Leen for all concerned, if these Ol)inions 
could have taken practical effect. But, even with Govern- 
n1ents the 1110st aùvanced in civilisation, the standard 
of wisc10ln 3S to territorial questions is not unifofluly 
high. As gold for in(1ividuals, so land has for States fi 
meretricious fascination. 
IiI. Nothing could at tI1at time ]lave been gained by a 
public discussion of the suLject. Indeed, it would have 
been ungenerous to Turkey, then, as was still hoped, 
seriously engaged in giving effect to the reforms she had 
so solelunly prol11ised in 1856, to disturb the slumbering 
Eastern Question by mooting fi plan of which a refusal, 
jf Il1ade known, would have placed her in an invitlious 
position. The position is now wholly different. Sho Ims 
herself trodden under foot those promises, bought from 
1101' with such an effusion of 'Vesterll blood and treasure. 
She has completely liberated, for fl'eo discussion, both 
friends and foes, and, also such as, disclaiming either 
enn1Ìty or admiration, believe that her best chance of 
continuing to hold a position in Europe depends upon 
the speedy adoption of large and liberal arrangements for 
the virtual self-management of internal aft'tÛrs in SOlne or 
all of her European provinces. But I deem it also Ï1u- 
l)ortant to redeem, during tho life-time of his fello\y- 
labourer, Earl Russell, the n101110ry of Lord Palmerston 
from the wrong done it by those, who believe or argue 
that, if now alive, he would have been found to plead the 
obligation of n1aintaining the integrity of the Ottoman 
l"}ower as l)aramount to tho duty of granting to her 
afflicted subjects simple, broad, ana effective guaralltces 
for thcir personal and civil liberties. 
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42. l\fr. Finlay, publishing in 1861 the History of the 
Greek Revolution, has complaino(l that the progress.of the 
country in industry ana population bad not then answered 
to the expectations formed of it. But he has nowhere 
uttered a wor(l to ilnply that its ømancÌpation was other 
than a great goo(l conferred upon tho Hellenic race, as 
well a.s a gain for Europe by the extinction of a flaming 
elClIwnt of discord. I have a(lverte(l at various points 
to the faults, in Greoce and out of it, which have 
restricted, but 110t destroyed, the fruits of the Canning 
policy. Yet let us not conceal fronl ourselves, that 
real and 1110St important progress, has, after all, been 
ach-ievell. 
4.3. At the tinle of the Revolution, not only did the 
whole dominant class, or rather the collected fragments 
of a c101llinant class, present, as their leading features, 
weaknel:;s, selfishness, and venality, but tbe people was 
partially ,barbarised, both by servitu(le, and by the pro- 
fessions of the pirate and clepht; so that the war whicll 
they waged was terribly defaced by acts of cruelty. But 
the revolutions which tbey made, and justly made, in 
1843 an(l in 1862, did theul ]lonour by their freedom 
from tbe taint of blood. Greece, internally considercd, 
is now an element, not of disturbance, but of stability, in 
the Levant. As the country does not molest Europe, so 
the people, always sound at heart, do not molest the 
Governillent; but obey the laws, which indeed are borne 
better, perhaps, than they deserve. The evil of transitory 
nlÍnistrics, . and shifting 11lajorities, is but a secondary 
synlptOlll; and has often found its IJaral1el in our own 
substantiallywell-governed,anà always orderly, Australian 
colonies. Brigandage has, indeed, been greatly favoure(l 
Loth by the nature ,of the country, and by the strong 
u 2 
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countcnance it received from traditions anteriur to tlw 
Revolution, when it wore- the guise of patriotism. But 
it had long since become occasional and limited, at the 
time when Englan(l was shocked and harrowed by a 
del}lorable, but single outrage, of a kind fronl which 
Italy has been but lately purged, and Sicily, we must 
fear, is not yet purged altogether. 
41. The venality, unblushing an(l almost universal 
ILl110ng IHlblic men at Constantinople, hides its head in 
Athens; lluwh us it did in England under Sir Robel't 
Walpole. Recently detected in the gross transactions 
between certain ministers and cel'tain bishops, it was 
brougbt to trial, and severely l)unished, by the regular 
unbiassed action of the Courts. In this small and almost 
municipal State, the indel)endence of the Judiciary 
appears to be l)laced beyond question; of itself an in.. 
estimable advantage. The higher clergy live in hanllony 
with the State, the lower with the l)eople; and the cor.. 
respondence of our Foreign Office would show inst:1ncos 
of their liberal feeling, such as are likely to exercise a 
beneficial influence upon Eastern Christendom at large. 
Their union with the I)OOI)le at large nlakes then1 an 
important elenlent of strength to the social fabric. It was 
indeed an union cemonted by suffering. On Easter Day, 
in April 1821, the Patriarch Gregorios* was arrested in 
llÌs robes, after divine service, and hanged at the gate of 
his own palace in Constantinople. After three days he 
,vas cut down, an(l his body delivered to a ra
ble of low 
Jews, who dragged it through the streets, and threw it 
into the sea. Gordon enumerates about twenty Bishops, 
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who were massacred or executed by the Turks in the early 
stages of the Revolution. * As for the priests, they suffered 
everywhere, anel first of all. t 
45. The statistical record, moreover, of the progress of 
Greece, drawn from public 'sources, is far from being 
wholly unsatisfactory. 
The population, which stooel in 1834 at 650,000, had 
risen in 1870 to 1,238,000; that is to say, it had nearly 
doubleel in thirty-six years; a much more rapid rate of 
increase than that of Great Britain, and yet further in 
advance of the ordinary European rate. 'Vith the Ionian 
Islands, Greece 11lUst now contain a nUlnber of souls 
considerably beyond a million and a half. 
In 1830, Greece had 110 schools, with J249 scholars. 
In 1860, it had 752 schools, with 52,860 scholars. The 
University of Athens, which in 1837 had 52 stuelents, in 
1866 could show 1182. 
The revenue, which was :ß275,000 in 1833, was 
:ß518,OOO in 1845, and :ß1,283,OOO in 1873; or probably 
about a million, after allowing for the Ionian Islands. 
For the shipping and trade of Greece, the figures, 
though imperfect, are not unsatisfactory. The number 
of Greek seamen, augmented by the addition of the Ionian 
Islands, was in 1871 no less than 35,000. But before 
that annexation they were 24,000: or almost three times 
as many, in proportion to population, as those of the 
United I
ingdonl. The tonnage is over 400,000 for 1871. 
Before the union with the Ionian Islands, the imports 
and exports averaged for 1853-7, :ß1,546,000; but for 
1858-62, :ß2,885,000. For 1867-71 they had risen to 
:ß4,662,000. That portion of Greek trade which is carried 
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on with the United Kingdom, and which was in 18Gl 

923,OOO, hac1 risen in 1871 to 
2,332,OOO. 
Neither, then, in a material, nor in a political ana 
social view, is there any ground to regret tho intervention 
of the Powers on behalf of Greece. 
46. I will now resume the argument on the future of 
the Hellenic subjects of the Porte. 
The title of the Armenians, and of the Hellenic pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire, to have their case con- 
sic1erec1 at the approaching Conference, is not, as I have 
already stated, analogous to that of the Slavonic countries. 
For these have exhibited their claim in the most effective 
form, by rising against the Sultan, and by defeating, ill 
hvo of them at least, his efforts to }xtcify them through 
desolation. Perhaps, in reason, the identity of grievance 
might be taken for gralltccl; but the Hellenes nlay justly 
bo put to the proof. Will their loclls standi so far be 
admitted at the Conference, as to allow them the oppor- 
tunity of nlaking good their caRe? Without lu'eju(lico 
to tho general merits, it is plain that this admission can- 
not bo withheld, if they are able to sustain, by adequate 
evic1ence, the statements whicl1 were boldly assevered at 
the nleeting in the Pnyx, but for which the evidenco has 
not been disclosed to the world. Let us suppose, now, 
the question to stand for decision, at a meeting of tho 
Conference, whether its care is to extend to any other 
than the Slavonic provinces. I will proceed to stato 
some roasons, wl1Íc11 nlight well give bias to an English- 
man in favour of the affirmative; and especially (as I 
think) to an Euglishnutn slightly tinctured with Russo- 
phobia, or tho kinch'cd, but more advanced, disease of 
Turcomania. 
47. In the first place, it is tho judgment of the Otto. 
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man Go'\"crnnlent that the changes it may be required to 
Inake shall extend to all the provinces of the empire. It 
will not be easy for that GovernnlelJt to claim that, when 
the immediate and primary case of the Slavs has been 
disposec1 of, the door shall be closed against others, 
whose equality of title she has herself asserted. Next 
as to Russia. It may be douLted whether her interests 
will rentler her anxious to widen the fielel of interposi- 
tion. What generosity may proInpt her to atteInpt, I 
dare not at present conjecture; but, as I believe she can- 
not always be exempt froln the selfishness of which we 
ought sometimes to be very conscious in ourselves, so it 
has been well proved that the Elnperor and his people 
are open, certainly not less than we are, to the generous 
emotion which bas recently, anel I believe effectively, 
thrilled through this is1ane1. 
48. 'Vith some very limited excel)tions on the Austrian 
frontier, I apprehend it to be beyond doubt, that the 
hopes of the Christians in European Turkey have been 
directed either to thjs country or to Russia. As between 
the two, there 0.1'0 a variety of circun1stances, which 
Inight conceivably e1irect their hopes either to the one 
or to the other. It is too often and too hastily assumed, 
that they all work in the same line, the line leading 
towards Russia. l\Iy own belief is that these populations 
woulel all prefer aid froln England, if it were to be had: 
all, even inclue1ilJg Slavs and "\V allachs. It is true that 
they both are united to Russia by a double tie; the 
Slavs by those of religion and of race, the '\Vallachs by 
the tie of religion and perhaps of recollection; for, 
though Russia nlay have used them in her own interest 
fiS tools figainst the Porte, it was to her power that they 
owed those local immunities, which put them in a COll- 
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dition to become, after t110 Treaty of Paris, a State vir- 
tually free. But 
oth even of these races have other ties 
with England: first, in the possession or desire of p011ular 
institutions; secondly, in that they have not to fear fronl 
her, even as possible, either absOrl)tion or aggression. 
But the \V allachs are happily out of the question; and 
as to the Slavs, I feel tlw,t it is vain to pursue the dis- 
cussion with special reference to England, after the course 
which affairs ha vo taken in 1875 and 1876. 
49. The present inquiry is as to the IIellenic races; 
anel here the matter stands very differently. Only in 0, 
single point have they sympathies which would lead them 
by IH'cfcrence towar<.l Hussia; it is the point of l'eligion. 
'V ere these countries within the Latin Church, community 
of religion nIÏght greatly weigh; for it would imply 
sonle antagonisnl to all other fOl'llls of Christianity. 
'Vi thin the Greek Church this is not SO, because it is 
constituted on the original principle of local distribution, 
rejects the doctrine an<l practice of supremacy, and claims 
no juriscliction beyond its own borders. :nrr. Finlay 
speaks of the strong leaning of the Ionian population to 
Russia. This Inay Imve been true, and with very good 
reason for it, in the time of Sir Thomas l\Iaitland; espe- 
ciaIly in tho Island which, according to Gordon, * " groaned 
for years uncleI' the iron rod of a wretch, whose odious 
tyranny would have disgraced a Turkish Pacha." But, 
by degrees, the treatlnent of the Ionian people by the 
English was greatly altered for the better. Eighteen 
years ago, I was engaged in a mission to the Islancls, ana 
became convinced that the notion of the prevalence of 


* Y 01. i. p. 318. [I regard this language as seriously exaggcrated; 
lmt the treatment of the case was not creditaLle to this country.- 
'V. E. G.
 1878.J 
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Russian leanings there was altogether visionary; that the 
desire of the l)eople was to be Greeks in polity, as they 
were Greeks in blood ancl feeling; but that, as long as 
they could not be politically Greeks, they preferred an 
association with the Bl'itish Crow1Í to any other associa- 
tion wlmtsoever. 
50. Since that time, events most important in their 
bearing on the present inquiry have occurred in the 
departInent of ecclesiastical affairs. If, on the score of 
religion, there was then a qualified affinity with Russia, 
there is now a positive antagonism. The four or five 
millions of Bulgarians, who were then in their traditional 
interconul1union with the patriarchal see of Constan- 
tinople, are now severed from it by an ecclesiastical 
schislll ; and of that schism Russia is believed by the Hel- 
lenic race to have been, through its Ambassador, General 
Ignatiefi
 the most active and powerful fOlllentor. And this 
although it has been alleged that, a master of the finesse 
of diplOlllacy, and knowing the blind hostility of Ali 
Pacha to everything proposed or supported by Russia, he 
put the Porte on the side of the Bulgarians by advisedly 
taking hilllself the side of the Patriarch. * 
51. It is remarkable, that so little has been saiel or 
heard on this important subject in the West. Tho reason 
is, that its direct consequences have been purely nogative. 
The hundred eyes, and hundred hands, of the Curia were 
directed from Rome to the Balkan Peninsula, in the hope 
of profiting by the quarrel; but in vain. It is hardily 
asserted that 1\1. Bourée, tho French Ambassador, sup- 
l)Orted with all the influence, if not with the wealth, of 
his country, the Papal operations; but in vain.t Tho 


'" 'Attention aux Balkans': Bucharest, 1876, p. 14. t Ibid. p. 15, 
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eighty or ninety Inillions of the Oriental Churc11es, 
though partially severed in communion, anc1 even to a 
very small extent in doctrine, among themselves, fOrTIl an 
united and iIupl'egnable phalanx as against the clnÍ1ns of 
the Pa 1)acy. 
52. In the original outbreak of the Bulgarian quarrel, 
we may recognise, on the 1Jart of that people, a genuine 
aS1>iration of nationality. Under colour of obtaining 
more learnec1 anc1 competent men than coulc1 be found 
among an uninstructed population, a practice had grown 
up, dating frOlU about a century anc1 a half ago, of 
appointing Greel{ Fanariote bishops to Bulgarian sees. 
The demand of Bulgaria was, to take into its own hands 
the" al>pointInent of its Bishops, and of t1 chief Prelate 
with the title of Exarch. If I am correctly informed, it 
happened in the course of this controversy, as of many 
others, that right changed siùes as it went on. The 
Patriarch offel'ec1 that the Church of Bulgaria, like that 
of Hussia and of Greece, should become an independent 
national Church; but stipulated that, like them, it should 
be limited within local boundaries. On the Bulgarian 
side, it appears to have been contended that wherever 
there were Bulgarians, constituting a local lnajority, the 
jurisdiction of the national Church shou1c1 extend. This 
claim directly traverses tho principle of local distribu- 
tion,. on which the Oriental Church c1aÏ1ns, in conformity 
,rith the Ante-Nicene Church, to be founded. The claÏ1n 
was refused. Excommunication followed. 'rhe Russian 
Oh111'eh declined to support the sentence of tho See of 


* [That is, if the claim be pushed to the extent of which it is yerbally 
s\1sceptiblc, and urged without }'cgard to territol"Ïal cOlltinuity.- 
'V. E. G.,1878.J 
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Constantinople. Another of the Patríarc11s took the 
SaIne view; and was deposed. Russia, having the means 
in her power, took an active part against the successor 
who was appointed. In a word, although the religion of 
the Bulgarians ren1ains in doctrine and rites precisely 
what it was before, the tranquil East has beon thrown 
into the abyss of ecclesiastical disturbance; and with a 
chief share in producing such a state of things the 
Russian influence is, whether justly or unjustly, credited. 
It is even stated that, by confiscating the proceeds of 
estates in Bessarabia, Russia has depri vod the Patriarch, 
an(l the Greek establishments in Roulnelia, of a large 
part of their means of subsistence; * not to lnention the 
crowning allegation of a fierce Hellenising adversary, 
which is that she desires to define an ecclesiastical 
Bulgaria reaching beyond the Balkans, in order that she 
may thus herself eventually contl'ol the mountain passes 
with military force. 
53. Now it is with Constantinople that the whole 
Hellenic race feels itself, in matters of religion, to be 
inseparably associated. Constantinople is in the strictest 
sense, notwithstanding the undue subserviency to the 
overweening pressure of the Porte which has at times 
and in certain respeots lowere(l the dignity of that great 
See, an ecclesiastical centre to the Hellenic race. rrhat 
race resents every dispal'agmnent inflicted on it. So far 
therefore as religion is concerned, it is at this moment a 
ground of real and strong 
evulsion froln Russia, not of 
attraction to it. 
54. No full and accurate view of the questions con- 
llected with the Christian subjects of Turkey can bo 


'" 'Attention aUK Balkans,' p. 21. 
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obtainetl, without !aking into count tho c1ualism that 
subsists mnong them, as between Hellene and Slav. 
'fh ey fire sharors in n. COlnffion religion; and this bOl1(,l 
of sYlnpathy is primarJ". They are also sharers in 
their sufferings; but they are to some extent rivals 
in their drcams. Between them, they conceive them- 
selves to Imve the heirship of Eastern Europe, and 
they have some tendency to clash about the division 
of the inheritance before the day of possession has 
nrrived. The Slav is stronger in nUlnbers: the Hellene 
feels that, during tIle long and rough night of the great 
cnJaIllity, the retnaining genius of his race supplied the 
only lamps of light, which flickered in the storl11 and in 
the gloom. As between Hellene and Turk, the Czar 
has borne in their eyes the as!)ect of a champion. As 
between Hellene find Slav, he has rather the position of a 
possible adversary. Anel fiU the cirClu11stances of the 
present llloment accentuate and sharpen the outlines of 
that position. Only when the place of advocate has 
been altogether vacant, has the IIellcnic race been dis- 
posed to give to Russia that position. The prospect of 
Russian predominance in the Levant is just as oppressive 
to their rising h01)es, as that of a Grcek Empire at Con- 
stantinople is distasteful even to the, mighty find wide- 
ruling Emperor of all the Russias.* 
55. I anI arguing for others, rather than myself. I 
finel abundant reasons, altogether apart from those which 
I have last advanced, for desiring that the opportunity of 
the present crisis should be used, after meeting its 


It< The Greek conception of Russian policy is pointetlly expressed by 
Tricoupi, in reference to the project of 1823. 'HeUanikè Epanastasis,' 
III. 189, chap. xii. _
lso iii. 263. 
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primary necessities, to act more broadly on ideas such as 
were unquestionably and strongly held by Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Russell in 1862, and to arrange with the 
Porte for the concession to the Hellenic Provinces of all 
that may be found reasonable. I am firnlly convinced 
that the antagonism of interests between them and the 
ruling Power, which many assert and assume, does not in 
truth exist. The condition of Turkey is bad as nlatters 
now are: what would it have been if the festering sore of 
the Greek Revolution had been pel'lnitted to pass, by 
neglect, into a gangrene? I believe that Suzerainty 
over a large range of country would then have been 
better for both parties, than independence in a very small 
one: but that either the one or the other was better than 
the doctrine that we have no more to do with a quarrel 
between the Sultan and his subjects than with any other 
sitnilar quarrel, and than a practice in accordance with 
that doctrine. Why should we be alarmccl at the sound 
of Suzerainty? It is a phrase of infinite elasticity. 
Even in the present Turkish Empire, Suzerainty exists in 
l1alf-a-dozen different forms, as over Tunis, Egypt, Samos, 
ROlunania, and Servia. What it iUlplies is a practical 
self-management of all those internal affairs on which 
the condition of daily life depends, such as police and 
judiciary, with fixed terms of taxation, especially of 
direct and internal taxation, and with command over the 
levy of it. 'Vhere these points are agreed on, there is 
little left to quarrel about. 
56. Thero is, therefore, for any who think in this way, 
ample ground, both for belief and action, without reference 
to the position of this or that European Power. But, in 
the lllinds of many, the actors have, as to the Eastern 
Question, a larger place than the acts. 'fo them I desiro 
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to point out that, if they think it urgently required for 
England, in the face of Russia, to establish an independent 
position ana influence in the Levant, by son1e more en- 
during means than vaunting menace or mere parade, or 
proclaiming schelllCs of the 1110st unnIitigated selfishness, 
they have now such an opportunity as never before was 
offered. Of that people who still foncUe in their n1omories 
the nailles of Canning and of Byron, there are in the 
Levant ,ye may safely say four n1illions, on whose affec- 
tions we 1llay take a standing 
hola, by giving a little 
friendly care at this juncture to the case of the Hellenic 
Provinces. They 'want, not Russian institutions, but such 
a freedom as we enjoy. They want for their cause an 
advocate, who is not likely to turn into an adversary; 
one whose temptations lie in other qU
tl'tcrs; who can- 
not (as they fondly trust) ask anything from th01n; 
or, in any possible contingency, through durable OPl)osi- 
tion of synlpathics or intorests, inflict anything upon 
then1.. 
57. The recollections of Lord Byron llave been recently 
revived in Englancl by a well-meant effort.t Among 
them, there is one peculiarly noble. It is that of his 
chivalrous devotion to the Greek cause; a devotion, of 
,,,,hich his unsparing munificence was far froin being the 
most conspicuous feature. In the days which precec1e(l 
the revolutionary war, when Greece lay cold and stark in 


* In the Times of Ko,.ember 18, will be found a l'eport, copied 
from the Iíölniscltc Zeitllng, of a con\ersation, held by the reporter, 
with General Ignatiefl: The degree of reliance due to it may 
e a 
question. But the sentiments towards the Greek provinces ascnbed 
to that diplomatist were of the cold and discouraging character, which 
I should have anticipated. . 
t [The allusion is to a plan of mODumental commemoratioD) which 
had been announced shortly before.-,r. E. G., 1878.] 
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hor tOlllb, hor history and her fate drew forth from hinl 
SOll10 l)l'ecious utterances of imnlortal song: 
" They fell devoted, but undying: 
rrhe very gale their name8 seemed sighing: 
The waters murmured of their name; 
The woods were peopled with their fame; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey, 
Claimed kindred with their sacred clay: 
Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain; 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain: 
The meanest I'm, the mightiest river 
Rolled mingling with their fame for ever: 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 
That land is glory's still, and theirs." 
These lines are from' The Siege of Corinth,' * l)ublished 
in 1816. 1\1:o1'e beautiful still, if more beautiful be 
possible, were the lines of 1813 in 'The Giaour' from 
the image of a dead body, which began :- 


" So fair, so calm, so softly scaled, 
The first, last look by death revealed." 
And his ever-wakefull\1use stood ready to greet the first 
effort of resuscitation. In' The Age of Bronze,' written 
in 1823,t he hailed the revival thus:- 
" 'Tis the olù aspiration breatheù afresh 
To kindle souls within degraded flesh, 
Such, as repulsed the Pm'sian from the shore 
'Vhen Greece was- No! she still is Gre<::ce once more." 


58. But Lord Byron brought to this great cause, and 
to the dawn of emancipation, for the East then all in 
grave-clothes, not only the enthusiasm of a poet, or the 
reckless daring of a rover. He treate(l the subject, which 


I\c xv. t VI. 
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both shaped and 
bsorbed the closing periocl of his life, 
with the strongest practical good sense, and with a pro- 
found insight, which has not been shamed by the results. 
It is not unnatural to suppose, that a sYlnpatllOtic sense 
of the lofty part he played llU1,Y lu\,vc been among the en- 
couragements which brought into action the bold })olicy 
of Canning; nor to hope, that the contemplation of it 
may yet supply a guiding 1ight to some British statesman 
called to o})en its capabilities, as well as to encounter its 
enlbarrassments, 


" in una selva Of'cnra 
Che In. diritta via era smarl'ita." * 


· Dante, Inf. I. 2. 
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MONTENEGRO, 
OR TSERNAGOR..\: 


A SKETCH. * 


1877. 


1. IT is SOllletimes said, in relation to inc1ividuals, that 
tho world does not know its greatest men. It 11light at 
least as safely be averred, in speaking of large numbers} 
that Christendom does not know its most extraordinary 
l)eople. The name of 1\Iontenegro, until within the last 
two years, was pel'haps less faIlliliar to the European publio 
than that of Monaco; or even than that of San 1\tlal'ino. 
And yet it would, long ere this, have risen to world-wide 
and immortal fame, had there been a Scott to learn and 
tell the 11l3.rvels of its history, or a Byron to spencl anc1 
be spent on its behalf. For want of the vales sacm', it has 
remained in the 1l1ute inglorious condition of Agamelllnon's 
antecessors.t I hope that an interpl'eter between l\fonte- 
negro and the world has at length been found in the 
person of my friend lVIr. Tennys011 ; t ancl I glacUy accept 


* Repl'inted from The ..1.Yineteenth Centw'y for May 1877. The refer- 
ences are principally to-I. Le l1Ionténégro Contempomin. Par G. 
FrilIey, Officier de la Légion d'Honneur, et Jovan 'Y]ahoviti, Capitaine 
au Ser\'Ïce de la Serbie. Paris, 1870. 2. J.1Iontcnegro und die }'Ionte- 
ncgrinel' geschildert von Spiridion Goptchevitch. Leipzig, 1877. 
t Hor. Od. IV. ix.25. 
t A sonnet by 1\11'. Tennyson opened the .Kumber, and immediately 
preceded this article. 
IV. X 
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the honour of having been invited to SUPl)ly a comn1entary 
for his text. In attmnpting it I am sensible of this dis- 
advantage; that it is Ï1npossible to set out the plain facts 
of the history of l\Iontenegro (or Tsernagora in its own 
Slavonic tongue) without begetting in the n1incl of any 
reader if strange, as nearly all are strange, to the subject, 
a resistless suspicion of exaggel'ation 01' of fable. 
2. The vast cyclone of Otton1an conquest, the n10st for- 
midable that the world has ever seen, having crossed the 
narrow sea from Asia in the fourteenth century, nla(le 
r3-!)id advances westwarel; and blasted, by its successive 
acquisitions, the fortunes of countries, the chief part of 
which were then alllong the n10st civilised, Italy alone 
being excepted, of all Europe. I shall not here deal with 
the I-Iellenic lands. It is enough to say that Bulgaria, 
Serbia (as now }rnown), Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania, 
graelually gave way. 
3. Beforo telling the strange tale of those who, like 
SOlne strong oak that the lightning fails to rive, breaste<l 
all the wrath of the tempest, and never could be slaves, 
let me render 0, tribute to the fallen. For the most part, 
they did not succumb without gallant resistance. rrhe 
Serbian sovereigns of the fifteenth century were great and 
brave men, ruling a stout and brave people. They reached 
their zenith when, in 1347, Stephen Dushan entitleel hinl- 
self Emperor of Serbs, Greeks, and Bulgarians. In an 
evil hour, and to its own ruin, the Greek Empire invoked 
against hinl the aid of the OttOlnan Turks. In 1356, ho 
closed a prosperous career by a suelden death. On the 
fatal field of Kossovo, in 1389, treachery allied itself with 
OttOlnan prowess to bring about the defeat of the Serbian 
army; anel again it was by treacherous advances that Or 
qualified subjection was converted into fin absolute sor- 
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vitude. The \Vest, with all its cbiva]ry, can cite no 
grander ex::unples of martial heroism than those of l\Ial'ko 
I\:raljevitch, so fondly cherished in the Serbian lands, 
and of George Castriotes or Scanderbeg, known far and 
wide, anel still conlmemoratecl in the name of a very 
hUlnble vicolo of Rome. 
4. The inelifference, or even contempt, with which we 
are apt to regard this field of history, ought to be dis- 
placed by a more rational, as well as more honourable, 
sentiluent of gratitude. It was these races, principally 
Slavoniall, who had to encounter in its unbroken strength, 
find to reduce, the mighty wave, of which only the residue, 
passing the Danube and the Save, all but overwhelmec1 
not Hungary alone, but Austria find Poland. It was with 
fi Slavonic I)Opulation that the Austrian Emperor fortifieel 
the north bank of the Save, in the formation of the fmuous 
military Frontier. It was Slav resistance, unaided by the 
"\tVest, which abated the impetus of the Ottoman attack just 
to such a point, that its reserve force becanle capable of 
being checked by European combinations. 
5. Anlong the Serbian lands was the flourishing Prin.. 
cipa.lity of Zeta. It took its name from the stream, which 
flows southward from the citadel of rock towards the Lake 
of Scutari. It comprised the territory now known as 
1\1ontenegro or Tsernagora, togct
ler with the seawanl 
frontier, of which a niggardly and unworthy jealousy had 
not then. deprived it, anel with the rich and fair l}lains 
encircling the irregular outline of the inhospitable moun- 
tain. Land after lanc1 had given way; but Zeta ever 
stood firm under the Balchid fanlily. At last, in 1478, 
Scutari was taken on the south, and in 1483 the ancestors 
of the still brave population of Herzegovina on the north 
submitted to the Ottomans. Ivan Tchernoievitch the 
, 
x 2 
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1tIontoncgrin hero,pf tlw day, llard pressell on nIl sideE!, 
appliell to the Venetians for the aiel he had often given, 
and was refused. Thereupon he, and his people with him, 
quitted, in 1484, the sunny tracts in which they had 
basked for some seven hundred years, ana sought, on the 
rocks and amidst the precipices, surety for the two gifts, 
by far the most precious to nlankind, their faith find their 
freedom. To them, as to the Ponlaks of Bulgaria, ana the 
Bosnian Begs, it was open to purchase by conformity a 
debasing peace. Before them, as before others, lay tIle 
trinoda necetssitas; the alternatives of death, slavery, or 
the I\:oran. They were not to die, for they had a ,,'ork 
to do. To the !{oran or to slavery they preferrecl a life 
of colJ., want, hardship, and perpetual peril. Such is 
their IJ[agna Charta; and, without reproach to others, it 
is, as far as I know, the noblest in the world. 
6. To become a centre for his mountain home, I van haa 
built a nlonasteryat Cettinjé, and declared the place to 
be the nletropolis of Zeta. What is most of all renlark- 
able in the whole transaction is, that he carrieLl with hinl 
into the l1Ïlls a printing-press. * This was in 1484, in a 
petty IH'ÏIlCil)ality; tenanted by Jnen worsteel in war, awl 
flying for their lives. Again, it "\Vas only seven years 
after the earliest Volume had been printed by Caxton in 
the rich aud populous lnetropolis of England; and it was 
when there was no printing-press in Oxford, or in Cam- 
bridge, or in Edinburgh. It was only sixteen years after 
the first printing-press haa been established (14G8) in 
Rome, the capital of Christendom: only twenty-eight 
years after the appearance (1456) of the earliest }JrintÜ(,l 
book, the first-born of the great discovery. 


* Frilleyand 'VlahoYiti, p. 18. 
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7. Then and there, 
"They few, they happy few, they band of brothers," * 
voted unanimously their funclanwntal law, tLat, in time 
of war against the Turk, no son of Tsernagora could quit 
the field without the order of his chief; that a l'unaway 
shoulù be for ever disgraced, and banished from his 
people; that he should be dressed in woman's clothes, 
and presented with a distaff; and that the women, striking 
him with their distaffs, should hunt the coward away from 
the sanctuary of freedom. And, now for four centuries 
wanting only seven years, they have maintained in full 
fQ]
ce the covenant of that awful day, through an unbroken 
series of trials, of dangers, and of exploits, to 'which it is 
hard to find a parallel in the annals of Europe, perhaps 
even of nlankilld. 
8. It was not to be expecte(l that tbe whole mass of 
any race or people should have the almost preterhuman 
energy, which their lot required. All along, from tÍ1ne 
to time, the weaker bl'ethren have fallen away; and there 
were those who saicl to I van, as the Israelites said to 
1\1oses, "Wherefore have ye made us to con1e up out of 
Egypt, to bring us unto this evil place?" t The great 
Ivan died in 1490, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
George, who in 1499 was persuac1ecl by his Venetian wife 
to go back into the habitable world; not of Islam, how- 
ever, but at Venice. W orso than this, his younger brother 
Stephen had gone with a band of companions to Constan- 
tinople, and had proposed to Bajazet the Second the be- 
trayalof his country. He, and those whom he took with 
})Ï1n, were required to turn 1\1ahon1etans, and they did it. 


· Shakespeare, 'Hem'y V.' 


t Numbcl'S xx. 5. 
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None could be so qt, as traitors, to be renegades. They 
then set out, with an Ottoman force, for the work of con- 
quest. They were lUOt by George, and utterly defeated. 
TIut these victors, the nlen of the printing-press as well as 
of the sword, ,vere no savages by nature; only afterwards, 
when the Turks in tÏ1ue made them so. They took back 
their renegade follow-countrY1nen into l\Iontenegro, and 
allowed the111 the free exercise of their religion. * 
9. On the retirement of George, which seems only to 
have bec0111e final in 1516,t the departing Prince made 
over the sovereign power to the 1\Ietropolitan. And now 
began, ancllasted for 336 years, an ecclesiastical govern- 
Dlent in 1uiniature over laynlen, far nIore noble than that 
of the Popes in its origin, and purer in its exercise, as 
,vell as in some respects not less renlarkable. 
10. The epithet I have last used Jllay raise a sIuÏle. 
But the greatness of human action, ancl ofhulnan character, 
do not principally depend on the dimensions of the stage 
where they are exhibited. In the fifth century, and 
before the tClllporal power arose, there was a Leo as truly 
Great as any of the famous mediæval Pontiffs. The 
traveller Inay stancl upon the rock of Corinth, and look, 
across and along the gulf, to the Acropolis of Athens; 
and may remember, with advantage no less than with 
,vonder, that these little States, of parochial dhnensions, 
were they that shook the world of their own day, and that 
have instructed all posterity. But the Basilells, whonl 
Greece had to keep at al'lu's lengtb, had his seat afar; 
and, even for those within his habitual reach, was no 
grinding tyrant. l\Iontenegro fought with a valour that 
l'i vaned, if it did not surpass, that of Thermopy 100 and 


=I' F. and \V. p. 1
. 


t Uoptchevitch, p. lÌ. 
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l\Iarathon; with nunlbers and resources far inferior, 
against a foe braver ancl far morc terrible. A long series 
of about twenty Prelates, like 1\loses, or Joshua, or Barak, 
or the son of Jesse, taught in the sanctuary, presided in 
the council, and fought in the front of the battIe. There 
were among them Inany, who were adn1irable statesmen. 
These were specially of the Niegush f[tInily, which c3.1no 
in the year 1687 to the permanent possession of power: a 
power so little begirt with the conveniences of life, and so 
well weighted with responsibility and care, that in the 
free air of these mountains it was never coveted, and 
never abused. 
11. Under the fourteen Vladikas, who had ruled for 
170 years before this epoch, the people of l\Iolltencgro not 
only lived sword in hand, for this they have since done 
and still do, but nourished in their bosonl an enemy, more 
deadly, say the historians," than the Pashas and their 
al'lnies. Not only wore they ever liable to the defection 
of such as had not the redundant manhood, requirecl in 
order to boar the strain of their hard and ever-threatened 
existence; but tho renegades on the banks of the Rieka, 
wllmn they had genorously taken back, maintained dis- 
loyally relations with the Porte, and were ever ready to 
bring its war-galleys by the river into the interior of the 
country. At last the measure of patience Caine to be 
exhausted. Danilo, the first Vlac1ika of the Niegush 
dynasty, had been invited, uncleI' an oath of safo concluct 
froDI the Pasha of Scutari, to clescend into the plain of 
Zeta, anlong the homes of his ancestors, for the plll'pOSe 
of consecrating a church. While engaged on this work, 
he was sei.zed, imprisoned, and cruelly tortureclt At 
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last be was l'elease
 on a ransom of 3000 tlucats; a SUUl 
which the hillsmen were only cnablecl to Inalie up by 
borrowing in IIcrzegovilla. It was felt that the tÏJne htul 
arrived for a decisive issue; and we COlne now to a deecl 
of blood wJ1Ïch shows tlmt for those lnuuall beings with 
whom the Turk forced himself into contact, anù who 
refuse<.l to betray their faith, there 'Were no alternatives 
but 1\\'0; if not savages they must be slaves, if not slaves 
they must come near to being savages. 
12. It was deterll1ined to slay by night everyone of the 
renegades, except such u.s "Were willing to return to the 
faith of their fathers. The year was 1702; finel the night 
chosen was that which divided Christn1as Eve frOlU 
Christmas Day. The scale was not large, but the opera- 
tion was terrible; and the narrative, contained in an 01<1 
volllslied, shows that it was done under that high religious 
exaltation, which recalls the fiery gloonl of tho Agamem,. 
'non, and the sanguinary episodes of the Old Testament. 


" The hallowed eyo draws onwards. 'l'he brothers l\Iartillovitch 
1dllùle their consecrated torehcH. They pray fervently to the new- 
Lorn God. Each drains a cup of wine; and seizing the sacred 
tOl'chcs, they rush fol"th into the darkness. \Vherever thero was a 
'furk, there came tho five n'
cngers. They that would not be bap- 
tiseù were hewn down every one. TI
ey that emhl'aeed the Cl'O
S 
were taken as bl'others befOl'e the Vladika. Gathered in Ccttinjé, 
the IJeoplc hailed with songs of joy the rcddening dawn of tbe 
Christmas morning; all rrscrnagora now "Was free!" * 


13. The war Laù been a standing rather than an inter. 
mittcnt war; and cach party to it was altel'natelyaggressor 
and defender. Tho Turk sought to cstablish his supre- 
macy by exacting the paJnlcnt of tho haraclsclt, the poll 
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or 111ilitary service tax, paiel in kind, which sOlnetÏ1nes, in 
the 1110re opeul)arts, as we nlay suppose, of the territory, 
he succeeded in obtaining. Once the collector c0111plaineel 
that the n1easure useel was too snutlI. The tax-payer 
smasheel his skull with it, arid said: '
That is Tsernagora 
Ineasure." * But the MOl1tenegril1s were aggressive as 
well as the Turks. Of the fair plains they hael Lcen 
compelled to deli vel' to the barbarian, they still hold 
then1selves the rightful OW1101'S; and, in carrying on 
against him a predatory warfare, they did no more than 
take back, as they deen1ed, a portion of their own. This 
l)reelatory warfare, ,vhich had a far better justification than 
any of the Highland or Border raids that we have learned 
to judge so leniently, has been effectually checked by the 
efforts of the adn1irable Vladikas and Princes of the last 
hundred years; for, as long as it subsisted, the people 
could not discharge effectually the taint of savagery. It 
even tendeel to generate habits of sheer rapine. But the 
clain1 to the lands is another matter; there is no lapse of 
title by user hero; the bloody suit has been prosecuteel 
11l3.ny tÍ1nes in the course of each of twelve generations of 
nlen. That claim to the lands they bave novel' given up, 
and nûver will. 
14. From 1710 onwards, at intervals, the Sovereigns of 
Russia and of Austria have useel the l\Iontenegrins for 
their own convenience when at war with Turkey. During 
the war of the French Revolution the English diel the 
like, and, by their co-operation and that of the inhabitants, 
effected the con(!uest of the Bocche di Gattaro. To Eng- 
lanel they owe no gratitude; to Austria, on the whole, 
less than none, for, to satisfy her, tho district she did not 
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win was handed OVQ.l' to her "dth our concurrence. She 
bas rigidly cxcluc1e<l the little State frOln access to the 
soa, and has at tiu1Cs even prevented it frOlll receiving any 
f3uppIies of firIns. Russia, however, from the tinle of 
Peter the Great, though using them for her own purposes, 
has not always forgotten their interf'sts, and has com- 
1110nly aided the Vladikas with a sll1alI annual subvention, 
l'
tised, through the liberality of the Czar now reigning, 
to some 30001. a year;. the salary of one of our Rail way 
C01111Uissioners. Nor shoulcl it be forgotten that Louis 
Napoleon, seClnillgly under a generous impulse, took an 
intorest in their fortunes, and made a further addition to 
the revenues of tho rrillce, which raised thCIn in all to an 
anlount such as would equip a well-to-do English country 
gentleman, provided that he did not bet, or aspire to a 
doer-forest, or purchase Sèvres or even Chelsea porcelain. 
15. The most r0111antic and stirring passages of other 
hi
tol'ies may bo said to grow pale, if not by the side of 
the ordinp,ry life of Tsernagora, at least when brought 
into comparison with that life at the critical emergencies, 
which were of very constant recurrence. What was the 
llulnerical strength of the Bishop-led conllllunity, which 
held fast its oasis of Christianity and freedom amidst 
the dry and boundless desert of Ott0111an dOlnination? 
The fullest details I have soen on this subject are those 
given by Frilley and 'Ylahoviti. The present form of the 
territory exhibits the figure which would be produced it 
two roughly drawn equilateral triangles, with their apices 
slightly truncated, had these apices brought together, so 
that the two principal masses should be severed by a 
narrow neck or waist of land. The extrCllle length of the 
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l)rincipality, frOlu the border above Cattal'o on the ""cst 
to l\Iount !(om, the farthest point eastwards of BenIa, is 
about seventy luiles; the greatest breadth frOlll north to 
south is a good deal less; but the line at the narrow 
point from Spuz on the south to Niksich on the north, 
both of thelu on ground still Turkish, does not exceed 
twenty miles. The reader will now easily understand 
the tenacity with which a controvÐ1'sy seeluingly small 
has just been carried on at Constantinople between the 
delegates of Prince Nicholas and the Porte; with andirri- 
vieni almost as many as luarked the abortive Conference 
of December and January, or the gestation of the recent 
Protocol. 
16. At these points the plain malres dangerous incisions 
into the group of luountains;* and from them the Turk 
has been wont to operate. The population of his empire 
is forty millions; and I believe his claims for military 
service extend over the whole, except the five luillions (in 
round numbers) of free people, who inhabit the Serbian 
and Roumanian principalities. Let us now see wbat 
were the material means of resistance on the other side. 
About A.D. 1600, there are said to have been 3500 houses 
and 8000 fighting luen in l\Iontenegro. The military 
age is from twelve to fifty; and these nunlbers indicate a 
population not much, if fit all, over 30,000. This popu- 
lation was liable to be thinned by renegac1ism and con- 
stant war; but since the early siftings, the operation of 
the baser cause appears to have been slight. On the 
other hand, freedom attracts the free; and tribes, or hand- 
fuls, of Turkish subjects near l\Iontenegro have bad a 
tendency to join it. Until a few years back, it never 11ac1 
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ß definecl frontier. it is only in recent tÏ111es t1mt its 
eastern triangle, t1)at of Berda, has been added to Tser... 
nagora proper. About 1800, the pOl)ulation haa ri
en 
to 55,000. In 1825, to 75,000. In 1835, the official 
calendar of Ccttinjó placed it at 100,000, ancl in 1865 at 
196,000. 
17. This included the districts of Grabovo, Rudine, anc1 
tToupa, conquered under Prince Danilo. For the nlere 
lIaudful of nlountaineers has been strong enough, on the 
whole, not only to hold, but to increase, its land. Yet, 
on the establishment of free Serbia, a tendency to emi- 
grate froBl tho sterile rocks into that well-conditioned 
country was naturally exJJibited; and two battalions com- 
posed of the cl1Ïldren of 1\Iontenegrins helped to nlake up 
t.11at Snlan portion of the army of General Tchernaieff, on 
which alone, in the opel'ations of the recent war, he could 
confidently 1'ely. 
18. While the gross population of l\Iontenegro, in men, 
women, and children, ,,-as slowly growing through three 
centuries from some thirty to sonlC fifty tbousand, we must 
inquire with curiosity wl)at amount of Turkish force has 
been deemed by the Porte equal to the enterprise of attack- 
ing tho nlountain. Anc1 here, strange as it Illay 8eeIU, 
history In'oves it to llave been the general rule not to 
attack l\1ontonegro except with armies equalling or ex- 
ceeding, sometimes doubling or more, in numbers, all the 
Dlen, women, and children t1Utt it contained. In 1712, 
under the Vladika Danilo, 50,000 men cr08se<.1 the Zeta 
between Podgoritza and Spuz. SOI110 accounts raise this 
force beyond 100,000.* Danilo assailed their camp before 
dawn on the 29th of July, with an a1'1))Y, in three divi- 
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sions, which coul(l hardly have rcache(l 12,000 mCn. 
'Vith a loss of 318 nl011, he slew, at the lowost estÌlllrtte, 
20,000. And in these alone, so far as I know, of all 
modern wars, it seelns not uncommon to find the slain 
among the Turks exceeding the gross nunlber of the high- 
land heroes arrayed against them. Great is the glory of 
the Swiss in their Burgundian wars for freedom; but can 
it be matche(l for a Inoment with the exploits of the 
Bishops of l\Iontenegro and -their martial flocks? 
19. Once more the heart of the little nation relieves 
itself in song. 
"The Seraskier wrote to Danilo: 'Send me your paltry hibute, 
and three of your best warriors for hostages. Refuse, and I will 
Jay waste the land from the :lUorea to the salt-sea * with fire and 
sworù, and will seize you alive, t and put you to death by torture.' 
As he read this letter, the Vladika wept bitterly. He SUllUlloucd 
the heads of communities to Ccttinjé. Some saiLl, , Give them tho 
tax;' but others, 'Give them our stones.' . . . They determined 
that they would fight to the last man. They swore with one accorcl 
that all they would give the 1 l urk should be the bullet-rain of their 
muskets." 


And thus continues the tale. Three l\Iontenegrins went 
down to the Turkish encampment by night, and traversed 
the slumbering masses; just as, in the tenth Iliad, 
Odusseus and Diomed llloved amicJ. the sleeping allies of 
Troy. Vuko, one of the three, said to his cOlllrades: 
"Go you back; I abide here to serve the cause." They 
returned to Cettinjé, and said: "So nlrtny are the Turks, 
that, had we three all been pounded into salt, we should 


* G. p. 10. The :Morea was not then Turkish. Does the" salt-sea" 
mean the 'Vhite Sea? 
t As opposed to the ordinary practice in these wars, of death on the 
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not be enough to salt a sUl)per for thCln." How this 
recalls the oldest census in the world, the census of 
IIoIuer, who saYR:. "Vv'" ore the Achaians dividotl into 
l)ftl'tics of ten, anel overy Trojan mnl)loyod in serving then1 
with wine, one for each party, many a ton would lack a 
wine-server." But, not to terrify their friends, they 
added th
1.t this vast host was but a host of cripples. So 
the people heard mass, received the benediction of their 
Vhulika, and then set out upon the errand of victory or 
death. ,r uko Lad illc1ucecl the ollClny to rest by the 
Vladinia, on the plea that they would not find water 
Dotweon that streanl and Cettinjé. IIero, befol'o dawn, 
CaIne down on them tho proIllised bullet-rain. Thoy 
were slaughtered through three days of flight; anel the 
bard concludes: "0 my Serbian brothers, and all yo in 
whoso breast beats tho heart of liberty, be glad; for novel' 
will the ancient freedom perish, so long as we still hold 
our little Tsernagora ! " 
20. The very next year, the Turks assembled 120,000 
of their best. troops for the purpose of crushing the 
n10untaineers, whose nUlnbers fell within tho satirical 
dcscription appliecl by Tigranes to the Romans: "Too 
nutny for an 0111bassy, too few for an army." 'But even 
this was not enough of precautiun. Thirty-seven head- 
Inon of l\Iontenegro, who had proceeded to the Turkish 
caDIp to negotiate wi th the conlmantler, were basely seizecl 
and put to death. Tho Turks now vontured to assail a 
force ono-tenth of their own nunl bcrR, anù c1CI)l'ivcd of its 
loallen,. They burnec1 the lllonastory; they cè.1.rried thou- 
sands of won1en and children into slavery; and thon, 
without attollll)ting to hold the country, they lual'c1lOd off 
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to tho 1\1orea, whilo the men of Tsornagora descended 
frODl their rocky fastnesses anel rebuilt their villages. * 
They powerfully befriendeel Austria and v"1" enice in the 
war they wero then waging, and, as was too commonly 
the case, were left in the lurch by their allies at the IJeaco 
of Passarowitz in 1719. The Turks accordingly mado 
bold to attack them, in 1722, with 20,000 lllen under 
Hussein Pasha. One thousand l\Iontenegrins took this 
General prisoner, and utterly discon1fited his arn1y.t III 
1727, another Turkish invasion was similarly defeated. 
In 1732, Topal Osman Pasha nu"tl'cheel against the Piperi, 
who had joined theIn, with 30,000 men; but had to fly 
with the loss of his cmnp and baggage. In 1735 the 
heroic Danilo passed into his rest, after half a century of 
toil and glory. 
21. These Inay be taken as specÜnens of the military 
history of l\Iontonegro. Tin1e does not permit me to 
dwell on what is pel'haps the most curious case of per- 
sonation in all history, that of Stiepan l\Iali, who for 
nU1.ny years together passed himself off UI)on the moun- 
taineers as being Peter III. of Russia, the unfortunate 
husband of Catherine; and who, in that character, 1)ar- 
tially obtained their obedience. But the presence of a 
prince l'eputed to be Russian naturally stimulated the 
Porte. Again l\Iontenegro was invaded, in 1768, by an 
army variously estÍ1nated at 67,000, 100,000, and even 
180,000 men. Their force of 10,000 to 12,000 was, as 
ever, ready for the fight; but the Venetians, timorously 
obeyiug the Porte, prohibited the entry of munitions of 
war. Utter ruin seemed now at length to overhang them. 
A cartridge was worth a ducat, such was their necessity; 
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"-}lCll 500 of their lllen attacke<.1 a Turkish division, and 
had for their invaluable reward a prize of powder. Alll1 
now all fear llad vanished. They assailed before dawn 
the unitec1 forces of tho Pas)las of Roumelia from the 
sontI), anel of Bosnia frOlll the north. Again they effectell 
the scarcely crediblo slaughter of 20,000 Turks together 
with 3000 horses, a11e1 won an enormous booty of colours, 
arms, luunitions, and baggage. So it was that tho flooe1 
of war gathered I'ounel this fortress of faith and frcec1Oln, 
and so it was that tho flood was beaten back. A.tJlavit 
Dominus, ac dissipanlw.. 
22. In 1782 can1e Peter * to the throne, justly recorde<.1, 
by the fonel veneration of his countrymen, as Peter the 
Ra.int. Marnlont, all whose inducenlents ane1 all whose 
tIn'eats he alike repelled, has given this striking descrip- 
tion of him: "Co Vlae1ika, hOlllme sUl)erbo, de cinquante 
ans ellviron, (rUn esrrit renutrquable, avait beaucoup de 
noblesse et de dignité dans ses manières. Son autorité 
positive et légale dans son pays était peu de chose! lllais 
son iufluence était sallS bornes."t As Bishop, statesman, 
legislator, and warrior, he brought his country safely 
through eight-anel-forty years of scarcely internlittetl 
struggle. 
23. Down to, and perhaps [tfter, his time, the govern- 
ment was carried on as in tho Greece of the heroic age. 
The sovereign was Priest, Judge, ana General; and waS 
likewise the head of tho Assembly; not a representative 
Assembly, but one conlposed of the body of the l)eople, in 
which were taken the decisions that were to bind the 
whole as laws. 'This was called the Sbor; it was held in 
the open air; and when it becmne unruly
 the lllethod of 
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restoring order was to ring the bell of the neighbouring 
church. Here was promulgatecl for the first time in the 
year 1796, by Peter's authority, a code of laws for 
Montenegro; which had hitherto been governed, like the 
Homeric communities, by oral authority and tradition. 
In 1798 he appointed a body of judges; and in 1803 he 
.added to the code a supplenlent. With the nineteenth 
century, in round numbers, conlmenced the hunlanising 
process, which could not but be needed anlong a race 
whose existence, for ten generations of men, had been a 
constant struggle of 1ife and death with the ferocious 
Turk. From his time, the lla1'adscl
 was no more hearcl 
of.* 
24. Here is the tQuching and simple account of the 
calm evening, that closed his storrny day: 
"On the ISih of October, HmO, Peter the First, who was thell in 
his eighty-first year, was sitting, after the manner of his counh'y, 
by the fireside of his great kitchen, and was giving to his chiefs, 
assembled round him, instructions for the settlement of some local t 
ditìèrences which had arisen. The aged Vla<1ilm, feeling himself 
weak, announced that Ids last hour was come, and prayed tlll.ill to 
conduct him to the humble cell which, without fire, he inhabited as 
a hermit would Arriving there, be stretched himself on his bed; 
urged upon his chief
 to execute with fiJelity the provi!:iions set 
fol'th in the 'Yill he had that day dictated to his secretary; and 
then, in conversation and in prayer, rendered up his ::;oul to God. 
So died this illustrious man, whom a SJayonic w1"Ïter has not 
scrupled to ('a11 the Louis XIV. of Tsernagor'l, but who ill a nUlllbcr 
of respects was also its Saiut Loui:3."::: 


25. Thirty-five years after his death, l\Iiss Mackenzio 
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and l\Iiss Irby, in their remarkable tour, visited tbe 
country. They found still living some of tbose who h{l(.l 
lived under St. Petcr; and thus they give the I'eport of 
him which they had recoi veel : 
"There are still with us men, who lived under St. Peter's rul(', 
heard his worlh:, and saw his life. :FOl' fifty years he governed us ; 
and fought anù negotiated for us ; a1111 walked before us in purene
:3 
and uprightness from day to day. He gave us good laws; and put 
an cnd to the disorderly state of the country. lIe enlarged our 
frontier, and drove away our enemies. Even on his deathbed, he 
spoke words to our ehlers, which bave kept peace among us since 
he has gone. "'hile be yet lived, we swore by his name. "Te felt 
his smile a blessing, and hi:3 anger a curse. 'Ye do still." * 


The voice of his people declared him It Saint. Did the 
Vatican ever issue an award more likely to be ratifioc1 
nbove? 
26. I have already indicated resemblances between the 
characteristic features of 1tlontencgro, 0.11(1 of HOlueric or 
Achaian Greece. One of the most renlal'kable among 
them is the growth of men truly great in small theatres 
of action. Not Peter the First only, but his successors, 
will bear some COnl!)arÏson with those, whom the great 
Greek historians of the classic period have made so 
famous. To Peter the 
"'irst succeeded his nephew Rada- 
tomovo, aged seventeen years. He was thereupon invested 
with the ecclesiastical habit and the sovereignty; and in 
1833, when agecl only twenty, he receivec1 at St. Peters- 
burg episcopal consecration. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
inforI118 us that he was nearly six feet eight inches in 
height, and thoroughly well proportioned. His skill with 
the rifle was such that, when one of his attendants tossed a 
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lemon into the air, he would readily put a bullet through 
it. At nineteen the cloud of Turkish war broke upon 
him from Scntari; for he ha(l refusecl to accept a beJ'at 
from the Porte, which would have sealed him as a vassal. 
The pasha's advanced gnarc1 of several thousand men * 
was defeate(l by a body of 800 1\Iontenegrins, at the head 
of whom the Pope Raùoviti fell bravely fighting; anc1'no 
more was heard of the invasion. 
27. But this Vladika, following up St. Peter's work, set 
his face sternly against all such lawless habits as re- 
mained in the country. In his modes of repression there 
are curious traits of manners. The man-slayer was shot; t 
but the thief was ignominiously hanged. In the matter 
of shooting there was a great difficulty; for the terrible 
uRage of the 'l:endetta-whicli had by no means been 
extirpated from the Ionian Islands twenty years ago- 
bound the kin or descendants of a man to avenge his 
death on the person who slew him. The expedient 
adol)ted was to shoot by a large platoon, so that the killer 
coul(l not be i(lentified. I read that, before brigandage 
and the vendetta could be thoroughly put down, some 
hundreds of lives; were taken; more, probably, than were 
ever lost in the bloodiest battle with the Turk. Internal 
refornl, which partook of a martial character, was the 
great task of this reign. But not exclusively. Under 
him was performed one of the feats incredible except in 
l\Iontenegro. Ten men, in 1835, seized by a coulJ de main 
the old castle of Zabliak, once the capital of Zeta; hela 
it for four days against 3000 Tlu'ks ; and then surrendered 
it only by order of the Vladika, who was anxious to avoid 
a war. Nearly all his battles were victories. 
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28. This gian
 hac1 received at St. Petersburg a high 
education, and was a cultivated man. A friend of mine 
has seen and ac1nlirec1 hiIn at Venice. He goes by the 
title of "the hero, stateslllan, poet Vladika"; and Lis 
verse has given him a high place in Slav literature. He 
is thus described:- 


" One while he was to be seen as a captain, s\"'I;ord in hand, giving 
an example of every military ,-il'tue at the head of his troops; 
another, 8S a priest and preacher, cfil'rying the cross alone, and sub- 
duing his 'Wild compatriots into gentleness; again, as an inexorable 
judge, Ol"clel"ing the execution of culprits in his presence; or as a 
prince incorruptible, and refusing all the favours hy which it was 
sought to fetter his independence." 


29. Down to llis time, there haù been a civil governor 
who acted under the 111etropolitan as sovereign; but tho 
llolcler of the office 'Was deposecl for intriguing with 
Austria, and, when the '9ladika died, at thirty-nine, no 
successor had ùeen appointed. This l)erhaps teneled to 
ftcccltl'ate tho change, which was effected on tho <.leath of 
Peter the Poet in 1851. Bnt a share in it was due to that 
subtle influence, tho love of WOll1an, which has so many 
tinlos operatec1 at great crises ul)on 1Iulllan affairs. Tho 
young Danilo, the nephew of the deceased Vladika, de- 
signated for tho succession, WIt.S n.ttached to a beautiful 
girl in Tl"iesto; and the hope of union with her could 
only be maintained in the event of his avoiding episcopal 
consecration, which entaileù the obligation of celibacy. 
The Senato almost unanÍlnously supported him in 11is 
detern1ination; anel thus was effected a change, which 
perhaps was required by the spirit of the tinles. The old 
system, among other })oints, entailecl a great difficulty 
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with rcspect to regulating the succession, which, among a 
people less simple anclloyal, would have been intolerable. 
30. So, then, ended that line of the Vlac1ikas of 1\1onte- 
negro; who had done a work for freedom, as 'well as for 
religion, never SUI1){tssed in any country of the globe. Of 
the trappings and enjoyments of power, they had known 
nothing. To theIn, it was endeared, as ,,-ell as sanctified, 
only by burdens ana by perils. Their dauntless deeds, 
their sinlple self-denying lives, have earned for them a 
place of high honour in the annals of mankind; and have 
laid for their people the solid ground work, on which the 
future, and a near future as it seems, will build. 
31. Danilo did no dish on our, during his short reign, 
to the traditions of his episcopal predecessors. He con- 
summated the great wOI'k of internal order, and published 
in 1855 the statute-book which remainecl in force until 
1876. In the war with Omo.r Pasha (1852-3), the mili- 
tary fame of the country was thoroughly maintained, under 
admirable leaders, though as usual with inferior arms and 
numbers. During the Crimean struggle, he maintained 
the formal neutrality of his country, though it cost him a 
civil war, and nearly caused the severance of Berda from 
the ancient l\1ontenegro. * In l\Iay 1858, his brother 
1\1irko revived and rivalled, at Grabovo, all the old military 
glories of Tsernagora. Having no artillery, and very 
inferior arms, the l\Iontenegrins swept down from the hill 
upon the gunnCl's of the Turks, and destroyed them. In 
this battle the Ottoman force, enclosed in a basin or 
cor1'ie, without power of retreat, displayed a desperate 
valour, for which on most other occasions in Montenegro 
they have not been by any means so remarkable. Nor 
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was their nunlerical superiority so luanifold as it com- 
Inonly had been. They were defeateù with the loss of 
several thousand lives, of fourteen guns, colours, baggage, 
ancl munitions. From the bodies of many deaa wero 
taken English as well as French medals, obviously granted 
for the CrÏ1nean war, ".hich were seen by l\Iiss MacIrenzio 
and 1\Iiss l1'by among the collection of trophies at 
Cettinjé.-1If 
32. The victory of Grabovo produced a great excite- 
Inent anlong tho Rayabs of Turkey. But the great 
Powers of Europe callie to tho help of the Porte and its 
huge cnlpire, against the Lilliputian State, that is scarcely 
a speck upon the lnap. It had to abido a diplolnatic 
verdict. A Commission, sitting at Constantinople, ac- 
cordee} to it the advantage of establishing in principle 
tho delin1Ïtation of its frontiers; and in 1859 achnitted its 
envoy, notwithstanding the protest of .Ali Pasha, to taIrÐ 
part in its deliberations. But the Po\vers had in 1857 
<.1eterluinecl at Paris that, in -return for sonle SIll all aCCl'e- 
tion, and for access to the sea, 1\Iontenegro should defini- 
tively acknowledge the suzerainty of the Porte.t Her 
refusal was positive, despite the wishes of tho Prince. 
It was to French,t not British, advocacy that she seems 
to have owed a declaration of l\Ia.y 1858,
 which acknow- 
leclge<.1 the independence of the Black l\Ioulltain. 
33. In August 1860, Prince Danilo was shot on tho 
quay at Cattaro. The assassin was prolnpted by a Inotivo 
of private revenge, for which different grounds aro 
assigned. Like his predecessors, he lived and died a 
hero. In ".hat estilllatioll he was held, let l\Iiss 1\lac- 


* :Mackenzie and Irby, p. 610. t F. and 'V. p. 72. 
t It is fair to say that there is, as far as I know, no English account 
of the affair. 
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kenzie and Miss Irby testify. On his death, his body 
had been carried up the 1\fountain, and deposited in a 
church. For many weeks afterwards, as they tell us, 
this church was filled, morning, noon, and all night 
through, by his people, men, women, and children; and 
stalwart warriors, like the rest, were, as of old, dissolve(l 
in tears. 
34. Danilo was succeeded by his nephew Nikita, the 
present Prince of Montenegro. He had not, at his acces- 
sion, completed his nineteenth year. It is characteristic 
of the Principality that his own father l'rlirko, the victor 
of Grabovo, contentedly gave way to him. Goptchevitch, 
the brother of his aunt Princess Darinka, acquaints us 
that he set out with two fixed ideas-the first, to pro- 
secute the civilising work among his people; the second, 
to liberate the sister Serbian lands still in servitude. * 
This writer appears disposed, in regard to the present 
Sovereign, rather to play the part of critic than of 
eulogist; but ascribes to him great merit in his political 
conduct, and in the prosecution of sociall'eforms. Soon 
after his accession, 1\Iontenegro was worsted, after a long 
resistance, in a war with Turkey. She had been driven 
to her crags, when diplomatic mediation, this time on her 
behalf, brought about a settlement. It was then proved 
that an Empire of 35,000,000 could gain the adva:çltage 
against a tribe under 200,000. Only, however, when she 
could concentrate against it all or llearly all her forces; 
when she had a general, not a Turk, of the ability of 
Omar Pasha; when she had l'eforIued her whole arma- 
ment by means of vast European loans; and when l\Ionte- 
negro had but her old nluskets and old ways. 
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35. Since that time, a great change has taken place. 
The army has been 
rganised in 30 battalions, 800 strong; 
and now for the first tÏ1ne we hear of an endea vour to 
establish a certain strength of cavalry. The fighting men 
are reckoned at 35,000; but the military age begins at 
twelve. The obliga.tion for offensive service runs only 
from seventeen; but it appears that the zeal of patriotism 
carries the people, while yet boys, into the ranks. The 
force availaùle for genera.! operations, between seventeen 
and fifty, alllounts to 24,000. The arms have been greatly 
improved; two-thirds having breechloaders, all (as is 
stated) revolvers, and most of them carrying also the 
ltandsclwr. During tIle war from July to October 1876, 
we heard much of the Turkish victories over a Serbian 
army con1posed principally of peasants l)ut suddenly into 
the ranks, with a salting of real soldiers; but very little, 
in comparison, of their failures and defeats in the conflict 
with l\Iontenegro. 
36. Goptcllevitch has supplied. a detailed account of 
the o!)erations. I shall refer only to the most remarkable. 
On the 28th of July, the men of Tsernagora encountered 
Muktar rasha, and for once with superior force. Four 
thousand Turks were killed, but only seventy men of 
1\1ontenegro. Osman Pasha was taken; Selin1 was among 
the slain. At l\IeduD, on the 14th of A ugnst, 20,000 
Turks were defeated by 5000 of these heroic warriors; 
and 4700 were slain. On the 6th of Septmnber, five 
battalions of l\Iontenegro defeated Dcrvisch Pasha in his 
movement upon Pipcri, an"d slew 3000 of his men. On 
the 7th of October, l\Iuktar Pasha, with 18,000 Ulen, drove 
thrce 1\Iontenegrin battalions back upon l\lirotinsko 
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Dolove. Here they were raised, by a junction with 
,r ukotitch, to no strength of 6000 nlen. Thus reinforced, 
they swept down upon l\Iuktar, and, after an action of 
sixteen hours, drove him back to I\:.loluk, leaving 1500 
dead behind hinl. On tho 10th of October, Dervisch 
Pasha effected an advance from the south, until he found 
himself attacked silllultanoousIy at various points, and 
had to retreat with a oss of 2000 men. On the 20th of 
October 1\Iedun was taken, and the Ottoman general fled 
to Scutari, leaving garrisons in Spuz and Podgoritza. 
The armistice arrested this course of disastel's, when the 
southern arnlY (Dorvisch) had been reduced from 45,000 
to 22,000, and the northern (1\Iuktar) from 35,000 to 
18,000. 
So llluch for that "indomitable pluck" * of the Turks, 
which has since moved the enthusiastic adilliration of a 
British l\Iinister. 
37. Goptchevitch reckons the slain on the Turkish 
side at 26,000; on the side of l\Iontenegro, at 1000. 
And there is no wonder if we find the 1\Iontenegrins now 
aspire to breechloaders and to cavalry: they captured 
from their eneIuies (with nluch besides) 12,000 breech- 
loaders and 1500 horses. l\Iontenegro brought into 
action, in all, 25,000 n18n; 17,000 of her own, 2000 
fillies, and 6000 insurgents from the Turkish provinces: 
a fact, this last, highly indigestible for those who contend 
that rebellions in Turkey are not sustained by natives, 
but by foreigners. The entire Turkish force directed 
against Tsernagora is stated at the enormous total of 
130,000. It was, of course, chiefly Asiatic. 


* [It is a }'ca1ity: but apparently for the most part in defensive 
operations. Yon 
Ioltke, in his work on the campaign of Diebitsch, has 
given his weighty judgment on the Turkish soldier.-'V. E. G., 1878.] 
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38. It will bo obficrved that the wllole of these figures 
fire taken from a work on the Slavonic side. We havo no 
othcr authority. Tho author has had the best means of 
infornuttion; ana the stateu10nts nre written not for our 
information, but for that of tho sober and studious Ger- 
lllans. 1'hey fire such as ll1ight, at first sight, wen pro- 
voke n 
mile of incredulity. Yet, strange to say, they 
(1,1'0 in pretty close conformity -'Nith the general, the 
nearly un broken, ton or of a series of wars reaching over 
four centuries. This is the race lrhich, when nsked for 
tributo, offered stones; whose 11rivãtiolls were such, that 
on one 'occasion, having taken some hundreds of Turkish 
prisoners, they glnclly accepted in exchange the sanlO 
nunlber of l>igs; who clothe the coward in the garb of 
wonlan, but whose women freely gras}) the rifle in the 
hour of need; and yet, whose men of war weep like 
WOluen for the dead })rince they love; and whoso fathers, 
in 1484, cal'1'Ïecl the printing-press with them to the 
mountains. 
39. 'Vhat became of that printing-press? Probably, 
when, not long after the removal to tho hills, a vast arnlY 
of Ottomans penetrated to Cettinjé nnd burned tho mon- 
nstcry, it perished in the flames. The nct of carrying it 
there demonstrated the habits, and inlplied the hopes, of 
a truo civilisation. But those habits and those hopes 
could not survive the cruel, inexorable incidents of tho 
!>osition. Barbarous himself in origin, and rendered far 
more barbarous by the habitual tyranny, incident of 
necessity to his l)ûculiar })osition in these }}rovinces, the 
Turk has barbal'iscd overy tribe about hiln, excepting 
only thoso whom he unmanned. The race of Tscrnagora, 
with their lives ever in their hand, havo inhabited not ß 
territory, but a camp; and canlp lifo, bad at the best, is 
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terrible in its operation, when it becomes continuous for 
twelve generations of men. It was only a fraction of the 
brutality and cruelty of Turks that, in course of time, 
was learnecl by the mountaineers. But even that fraction 
was enough to stir a thrill of horror. 
40. Of the exposure of the heads of the slain I cannot 
speak so strongly as some, who appear to forget that we 
did the same thing in the middle of the last century, 
which l\Iontcnegro carried on into this one; and that a 
Jacobite, fighting for his ancient line of kings, may fairly 
bear comparison with a race which had claimed a com- 
mission not only to conquer all the earth, but to blast 
ancl blight all they conquered. On both sides this was a 
coarse, harsh practice, an(l it was nothing more. The 
same cannot be said of the muti]ation of prisoners. There 
was an undoubted case of this kind during the late war, 
when a batch of Turks had their noses or upper lips or 
both cut away. Now this is certainly very far less bacl 
than burning, flaying, iInpaling, and the deeds worse 
even than these in Bulgaria, for which rewarcls and deco- 
ration have been given by the Porte. But it was a vile 
act; and we have to regret that no measures have been 
taken by the British agency, which l}ublished it, to trace 
it home, so that we might know the particulars of time, 
place, and circumstance; and learn whether it was done 
by 1\Iontenegrins, or by their allies. who have not under. 
gone the civilising influence of the last four reigns in 
Tsernagora. 
41. The unnaturally severe conditions, which have been 
llornlal in 1\Iüntenegrin existence, will be best of all 
understood by the ideas and usages, which have prevailed 
alllong thelnselves towards one another. Firstly, we are 
told that c1eath in battle came to be regarded as natural 
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death; death in Lea as sonlOthing apart fI'OIH nature. 
Secondly, agriculture, and still more all trading industry, 
fell into disrepute among these inveterate warriors, and 
the first was left to the women, while they depended upon 
foreign lands to supply the handicrafts. Thirdly, when 
a comrade was wounded in ba ttIe so as to be helpless, the 
first duty was to remove hiIn; but if this were impossible 
frolll the presence of the enemy, then to cut off his head, 
so as to save him from the shanle or torture which be 
was certain to incur if taken alive by the Turks. Not 
only was this an act of friendship, but a special act of 
sl)ccial friendship. There grew up among the moun- 
taineers a custOlll of establishing a conventional relation- 
ship, which they called bond-brotherhood; and it was a 
particular duty of the bond-brother to perform this fearful 
office for his Inatc. In fact, the idea of it becmne for the 
l\Iontenegrin simple and elementary, as we lllay learn 
fronl an anecdote, with a comic turn, given by Sir 
Gardner 'Vilkinson. 
42. "Then the Austrians and l\Iontellegrins were fight- 
ing against the Turks, allies of the French, on a certain 
occasion a 11andful of men had to fly for their lives. Two 
Austrians were among them, of WhOl11 one had the mis- 
fortune to be what is called stout. 'Vhen the party had 
run SOIDe way, he showed signs of extreme distress, ancl 
said he would throw himself on the ground, and take his 
chance. " Very ,veIl," said a fellow-fugitive, "do not 
lose tinIe, say your prayers, make the sign of the cross, 
and I will then cut off your head for you." As might be 
expected, this was not at all the view of the Austrian in 
his proposal; and the friendly offer had such an effect 
upon him, that he resumed the race, and reached a place 
of safety. Under the steady refol'luing influences, whicb 
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have now been at work for nearly a hundrecl years, few 
vestiges of this state of things probably remain. 
43. But I will declicate the chief part of nlY remaining 
space to the application of that criterion which is of all 
others tbe sharpest and surest test of the condition of a 
country; nalnely, the idea it has embraced of woman, anc1 
the position it assigns to her. 
This is both the weak, the very weak, and also the 
strong point of ::\Iontenegro. The women till the fields, 
ancl may almost be said to make them; for Lady Strang- 
fOl'd testifies that she saw various patches of ground in 
cultivation, which were less than three feet square, and it 
seems that handfuls of soil are put together even where 
a single root will grow. 1\lore than this, over the great 
ladder-road between Cettinjé and C:1ttaro, the women 
carry such parcels, bound together, as, being over ten 
l)ounds in weight, are too heavy for the post; and Gopt- 
chevitch records the seemingly easy performance of her 
task by a woman, who was the bearer of his large and 
long portmanteau. * Consequently, though the race is 
beautiful, and this beauty may be seen in very young 
girls, as women they beconle short in stature, with harsh 
and repulsive features. Nor is their social equality re- 
cognised; since they not only labour, but perfornlluenial 
offices for the men. One of our ,authoritiest informs us 
that the husband often beats his wife. This, however, to 
nlY know ledge, was a practice which did not excite general 
repugnance, one generation back, among the Hellenic 
inhabitants of Cefalonia. 
44. The portrait thus set before us is sufficiently un- 
gainly: let us turn to its more winning features. Crime 
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of all kinds is rare in l\Iontenegro: l\Iiss l\Iackenzie fine1 
1\Iiss Irby inform us that, in a year, the gaol had but two 
prisoners. But the crimes, or sins, which have reference 
to wonlen, are, whether in their viler or their milder 
forms, almost unknown. Not violation only, but seduc- 
tion find prostitution, says Goptchevitch, are not found in 
l\Iontencgro.. Tho old law of tho country punished all 
unchastity with death: a law, of which there seem to be 
traces also in Bulgaria. Everywhere the purity find 
lllodesty of tho maiden enjoy an absolute respect; and a 
'Woman, in every defile, every hamlet of Tsernagora, is a 
perfect escort for the traveller. l\Ioreover, even the 
French writer, to whom I anl so much indebted, and who 
seems to view this matter through a 11air of Parisian 
Sl)ectacles, candidly admits that the l\Iontenegrin woman 
is quite satisfied with her state. "La Monténégrine 
semble du reste se complaire dans ce rôle d'infél'iorité et 
d'abjection."t If the condition of the women was not 
Parisian, neither, it may be truly said, was that of the 
men. 
45. The women have the sanle passionate attachment 
with the men to family find country, and display much of 
the same valour. Goptchevitch supplies two most rClllark- 
able examples. A sister and four brothers, the four of 
course all armed, are making a pilgrimage or excursion 
to a church. The state of wßr with the Turk being 
normal, we need not wonder when we learn that they are 
attacked unawares on their way, in a pass where they have 
to proceed in single file, by seven armed Turks; who 
announce themselves by shooting dead the first of the 
brothers, and dangerously wounding the second. The 
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oa.ds are fearful, but the fight proceeds. The wounded 
man leans against the rock, and, though he receives 
another and fatal shot, kills two of the Turks before he 
dies. The sister presses forward, and grasps his rifle and 
his dagger. At last all are killed on both sides, excelÜing 
herself and a single Turk. She asks for mercy; and he 
promises it, but names her maidenly honour as the price. 
Indignant, and perceiving that he is now off his guard, 
she stabs him with a dagger. He tears it from her hand, 
they close, and she dashes the wretch over the precil)ice 
into the yawning depth below. * 
46. The second anecdote is not less singular. Tidings 
reach a l\Iontenegrin wife, that her husband has just been 
slain by a party uncleI' the command of a certain Aga. 
Knowing the road by which they are travelling, she 
seizes a rifle, chooses her position, and shoots the Aga 
dead. The rest of the party take to flight. rrhe wife of 
the dead Aga sends her an epistle. "Thou hast robbed 
me of both my eyes. Thou art a genuine daughter of 
Tsernagora. Come to-morrow alone to the border-line, 
and we will prove by trial which of us was the better 
wife." The Tsernagorine appeared, equipped with the 
arms of the dead Aga, and alone as she was invited. But 
the Turkish woman had thought prudence the better part 
of valour, and brought an armed champion with her, who 
charges her on horseback. She shot him dead as he 
advanced, and, seizing her faithless antagonist, bound her 
and took her home, kept her as a nursemaid for fourteen 
years, and then let her go back to her place and people.t 
47. Such, in the rudest outline, is the Montenegro of 
history, and of fact. Such it was. Such it is. But 
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what will it be? On some points we may speak with 
boldness; on others it nUlst be with reserve. However 
nnskilfullnay be the hand which has ascribed these :pages, 
it can hardly have expelled so completely from the won- 
derful :picture both its colour and its form, as not to have 
left in it vestiges at least and suggestions of a character 
greatly transcending the range of common experience, 
anel calculated to awaken an extraordinary interest. 
l\1ontenegro, which has carried down through four cen- 
turies, in the midst of a constant surge of perils, a charmed 
life, we may say ,vith confidence will not die. No Rus- 
sian, no Austrian eagle will build its nest in the Black 
l\Iountain.* The men of Tsernagora, who have never 
a11owe(l tho very shadow of a Turkish title to grow up by 
silent prescription, will claim their portion t of an air 
and soil genial to lnan, and of free passage to and fro 
over the land and sca which God has given us. 
48. It is another question 'whether their brethren of 
the Serbian lands 'will amalgamate with them politically 
on an extende<l scale, and revive, either by a federal or an 
incorporating union, the substance, if not the forn1, of the 
old Serbian Sto.te. Such an arrangement would probably 
be gooù for Europe, and would go some way to guarantee 
freedolll and self-government to the other European pro- 
vinces of Turkey, whether under Ottoman suzerainty or 
otherwise. There is another question deeper and more 
vital. Rudeness and ferocity are rapidly vanishing; 
when their last trace disappears, will tho simplicity, the 
truth, the purity, the high-strung devotion, the indomit- 
able heroism, lose by degrees their native tone and their 


* In the arms of :\Iontenegro appears a "son'an eagle" crowned. 
t F. and ,Yo p. 500. 
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clear sharp outline, an(l will a vision on the whole so 
glorious for them, so salutary and corrective for us, 
" Die away, 
And fade into the light of common day? " * 
49. To the student of human nature, forty years ago, 
Pitcairn's Island offered a picture of singular interest, no 
less remcte morally than local1y from common life; a 
Paradise, not indeed of high intellect and culture, but of 
innocence and virtue. It becalue necessary to find for 
the growing numbers a larger site; and they were carried 
to Norfolk Island, when it had been purged of its popula- 
tion of convicts double-dyed in crime. The spot was 
lovely, and the conditions favourable; but the organislll 
would not bear transplanting, and the Pitcairners fast 
declined into the common mass of mell. I s this to be 
the fate of the men of 1\Iontenegro, when they substitute 
ease, and plenty, and power, and the pleasures and luxu- 
ries of life, for that stern but chivalrous wooing of Adver- 
sity, the "relentlef's power," in which they have been 
reared to a maturity of such incomparable hardihood? I 
dare not say: they bave a firmer fibre, a closer tissuo 
than ever was woven in the soft air and habitudes of 
Pitcairn; may they prove too strong for the world, and 
renlain what in substance they are, a Belect, a noble, an 
imperial race! 
50. In another point of view, they offer a subject of 
great interest to the inquiries of the naturalist. Phy- 
sically, they are DIen of exceptional power and stature. 
Three causes may perhaps be suggested. The habits of 
their life lmve been in an extraorclinary degree hardy, 
healthy, simple; if they have felt the pressure of want 
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at time
, they 110. ve never known tho standing curse of 
plethora; nor, for them, 


"X ova febl'ium 
Terris incubuit cohol's." 


Next, nlay not the severe physical conditions of the Black 
1\Iountain have ncted as a test, and shut out from the 
adult community all who did not attain to a high stan- 
dard of Inasculine vigour? Anlong other notable features, 
they aro a peol)le of great longevity. Sir G. V{illánson 
(Shado of Lewis, hear it not 1) found among them, living 
together as a family, seven successive generations; the 
patriarch ha(l attained tbe age of 117, with a son of 100. 
A youth at 17 or 18 very commonly marries a girl of 13 
or 14.- But, thirdly, I conceive that l110ral causes 111ay 
have co-operate(l powerfully with outwar(l nature in this 
matter. ]j'm.tes C1'eantWI" fm.tíbu8 et bonis. The men, who 
went Ul) with I van, were men of great souls; and this 
grcatncës, transmitted with bloo(l and fortified by habit, 
may have assistell in supplying us with what soems to 
be a remarkable case of both natural and providential 
selection. 
51. ]'101' the matel'ials of this sketch, I have been prin- 
cipally indebted to the two works named at its head. 
They fire, I believe, the best on the subject; one is large 
and elaborate, the other, also full, coming down almost to 
the very day. There is, as yet, no conlpro1lCDsive book 
on l\1ontenegro in our language. We have recently had 
articles on it in the Oluo'ch Qztal'tC1'ly RC'I:iew and in 
]J!ac millan, the latter guaranteec1 by the high llame of 
1\11'. FrCeIUall. Sir Gardner Wi1kinsonled the way, thirty 
years I"go, with some chapters on the I\1ountain, in his 
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Dalmatian work. Dr. Neale has SUPl)licd some very brief 
but interesting notices. Lady Strangford's sketch is 
slight anil thin, but marked by ample power of observation. 
l\Iiss l\Iackenzie and l\Iiss lrby were able to bestow far 
more of time ana care on a subject well ,yorthy of them, 
and have probably made by much the most valuable con- 
tribution extant in our language, under this as under 
o
her heads, to our knowledge of those South Slavonic 
In'ovinces whose future will, we may humbly trust, re- 
deem the miseries of their past. "Whereas thou hast 
been forsaken and bated, so that no man went through 
thee; I will lllake thee an eternal excellency, a joy of 
many generations." · 


· Isaiah lx. 15. 
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VIII. 


AGGRESSION ON EGYPT AND FREEDOl\I IN 
THE EAST.* 
1877. 


1. A
y one whose thought and action have been engaged, 
like my own, for a twelvemonth past, with the Eastern 
Que8tion in its very sorest place, namely, the point of con- 
tact between the race d01ninant while inferior, ancl the 
races superior yet subject, may well experience a sense of 
relief when the scene is shifted from Bulgaria, or from 
Constantinople, to Egypt. He pass8s at once from a 
tainted and stifling atmosphere to one which allows of 
respiration, and which is by comparison free, nay almost 
fragrant. It was therefore not without a qualified and 
relative pleasure that I found a writer eminently compe- 
tent for the task was about to raise, in this Review, the 
Egyptian question. This phrase does not signify, as the 
uninstructed in nlodern diction might suppose, the question 
how Egypt should be handled for- her own interests and 
the welfare of her people, but the question whether, and 
how, her and their political condition is henceforward to 
be determined by our interests, and for the welfare of om., 
people. An investigation this, not particularly inviting 


* [Reprinted from The Xineteenth Century, August 1877. But the 
closing part of the article is omitted, as it consists of matter contested 
hetw('('ll political parties.-'Y. E. G., 187R.] 
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fr01n a moral point of view; but one W]1ÏcJl 1\11'. Dicey has 
twice approached * ,vith a candour and a courage equal to 
the desire he shows to accommodate conflicting interests 
and claÏ111s, so far-and it is not very far-as the neces- 
sities of his case willl)ermit. 
2. 1\lr. Dicey is confident in the support of his country- 
mon. The occul)ation of EgYI)t by England, he thinks, is 
generally acknowledgecl both at home and abroad to be 
only a question of time.t lIe lifts the subject out of the 
wide whirlpool of the general controversy. He does not 
join in tbo wild, irrational denunciations of nussia, so 
dear if not to the people yet to the clubs; and he appears 
to think we coula not be justified in upholding a vicious 
government of European Turkey by any considerations of 
our own advantage. It may be that he is correct in his 
estimate of the tendency and probable verdict of public 
opinion. It is not to be denied, that the territorial appetite 
11a8 within the last quarter of a century revived among us 
with an ab110rn1al vigour. The race of statesmen l\"ho 
authoritatively reproved it are gone, or Lave passea into the 
shade; and a new race have succeeded, of whom a very 
large part either administer strong incentives, or look on 
with indifference. The newspaper press, developed in 
gigantic proportions, and, in its action on domestic 
subjects, absolutely invaluable, is to a great extent 
wanting in checks and safeguards to guide its action 
on our foreign affairs, where all the weights arc in one 
scale, and we are, as it were, counsel, judge, and jury for 
oursel ves. 
3. Nations iudeed, are quite as much subject as inc1Ï- 


* 1'/w :Nineteenth Centu1'Y, June 1877, Art. X., and Augu:-;t 1877, 
.Ati. T. t P.1. 
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viduals to mental intemperance; and the sudden flush of 
wealth and pride, which engent1ers in the man arrogant 
vulgarity, works by an analogous and subtler process 
upon numbers who have undergone the saIne exciting 
experience. Indeed, they are the more easily Inisled, 
because conscience has not to reproach each unit of a mass 
with a separate and personal selßshness. With respect to 
the Slav provinces, the "strong man" of British interests, 
of traditional policy, and of hectoring display, has been to 
a great degree kept down by a "stronger man"; by the 
sheer stern sense of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
roused in the body of the people by manifestations of un- 
bounded Jrime. But it may be very doubtful whether, in 
questions where ethical laws do not so palpably repress the 
solicitations of appetite, the balance of forces ,-rill be so 
cast among us as to insure the continuance of that wonderful 
self-command, with which the nation has now for so long 
a t
me resisted telllptation, detected imposture, encouraged 
the feeble vhtues, and neutralised the inveterate errors of 
its rulers. . 
I am sensible, then, of the good which a discussion 
about Egypt may affect, as a counter-irritant, in abating 
inflammatory action nearer to a vital organ. I neverthe- 
less incline to believe that every scheme for the acquisi- 
tion of territorial power in Egypt, even in the refined 
forIn with which it has here been invested, is but a new 
snare laid in the path of our policy. I will then endeavour 
succinctly, and I hope temperately, to test the proposal 
upon the several particulars of l\Ir. Dicey's argument, to 
which I lllust now briefly refer. 
4. His first and fundamental proposition is that the 
preservation of our dominion in the East is only less im- 
l>ortant to us than the preservation of our national inde- 
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l)elldence.* His next, that the bare possibility of Russia's 
obtaining the cOlnmand of the BosI>horus makes it matter 
of urgent necessity (or again of" absolute imperative neces- 
sity" t) that ,ye should secure our route to India. The 
third step in the argument is joined with the second: the 
route, of which we must thus be masters, is the route of 
the Suez Canal. t FOlU'thly, it is helel that the Canal 
"must be kept OlJen to our ships at all thnes and under all 
circumstances." 
 And fifthly, the " command of the Canal" 
invol ves " the occu})ation of the Delta" of the :!Sile. This 
is called, in sanIe passages, the occupation of Egypt; and 
I believe there is a closer connection between the two than 

Ir. Dicey seems to ÏInagine. But, in strictness, he scarcely 
meallS more than the Delta. 
5. And, for the benefit of those among us who are ner- 
vous at the visions of responsibility and charge thus evoked 
from the mist of the years to come, he holds that nothing 
will be requireù of us "for the future" but-II 
a. The erection of a few forts on the Syrian side of the 
Isthnlus (query, 'with nobody in then1 ?). 
b. The presence of a small British garrison at Alex- 
andria (query, in the presence of the rather large and very 
respectable army of the country?). 
c. An ironclad at Port Said. (But why nothing at the 
other end; when our dangers froln Russia through the 
vaHey of the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf are about 
to be so formidable ?) 
d. A Resident at Cairo; or the transfer of the go- 
verning power to an Adlninistrator appointed with our 
consent. 
 


1)0 TIle ,Killetcclltlt Century, YO!. i. p. 6GG. 
! Ibid. p. GG8. 
11 .LY. C. vol. ii. p. 12. 


t Ibid. p. 684. 

 Ibid. ; also p. GG9. 
11 N. C. vol. i. p. G8
, and yol. ii. p. 13. 
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6. Now I must, in fairness, at once tender some adn1Ïs- 
sions. 
First, that there are foreign Powers, and Russia in all 
likelihood among theIll, who would with pleasure see us 
engaged in this operation. 
Secondly, it is recommended by the benevolent con- 

ideration that the government of Egypt is bad, and that 
if we were its rIlasters we ought to be able to seal more 
speedily the doom of slavery, and to relieve the people 
from much of severe and grinding oppression. 
7. Lastly, I lllyself approach the question under adverse 
prepossessions. It is my firm conviction, deri vec1, I think, 
frollllny political" pastors and masters," and confirmed by 
the facts of much experience, that, as a general rule, en- 
largements of the Empire are for us an evil fraught with 
serious, though possibly not with immediate danger. I do 
not affirm that they can always be avoided; but, that they 
should never be accepted except under circumstances of a 
strict and jealously examined necessity. I object to them 
because they are rarely effected except by means that are 
more or less questionable, and that tend to compronlise 
British character in the judgment of the impartial world; 
a judgment, which I hope will grow from age to age 
more and more operative in imposing mOl'al restraint 011 
the proceedings of each particular State. 
8. I object to them, further, because we already have our 
hands over-full. We have undertaken responsibilities of 
government, such as never were assunled before in the 
whole history of the world. The cares of the governing 
body in the Roman Empire, with its compact continuity of 
ground, were light in comparison with the demands now 
made upon the Parliament and Executive of the United 
Kingdonl. Claims made, and gallantly, or confidently at 
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least, confronteù; yet llot adequately l11et. W 0, who hail 
with more than reachness annexations and other transac- 
tions which extend ancl cOluplicate our responsibilities 
nùroad, who nre always reatly for a new task, yet leave 
ulanyof the old tasks unelone. Forty years have passed 
since it was thought rigLt to reform fundamentally our 
l11unicipal corporatiolls; but the Corporation of London, 
whose case called out for change llluch l110re loud1y than 
any other, we have not yet had tÏ1ne or strength to touch. 
Our currency, our local goverllluellt, our liquor laws, por- 
tions even of our taxation, rClllain in a state either posi- 
ti vely discreditable, or at the least inviting and demanding 
great Í1uprovement; but, for want of time and strength, 
we canllot luulCUo them. For the romance of IJolitical 
travel we are ready to scour the ,vorld, and yet of capital 
defect in duties 1ying at our door we are not ashalued.* 
9. I protest upon another gronnd, which, if not more 
broâll and soHel than tIle two foregoing grounds, is yet at 
least nlore palpable. The most pacific of prudent men 
must keep in his view the leading outlines of tl1c condition 
,,'hich we shall bave to accept in future wars. As regards 
the strength, the spirit, the resources of the country, we 
have nothing to fear. Largely dependent at other tÍ1nes 
on timber, hellll), and metal of foreign origin for the con- 
struction of our navy, we now find ourselves constituted, 
by the great transition from wooden to iron ships, the 
!1l'illcil)alIJroducers of the one indispensable raw luaterial, 
and the first ship-Inanufacturers of the worlù. But one 
subject remains, which fills me with a real alarm. 
10. It is the fewness of our men. Anlple in nUlubers 


... See Article on 'England's 
lission,' Tlw l.Tincteenth Cenbll'!], Bep. 
temlll'r 1878; and the rf'print ill a tract (Hodge!':, 1878), p. 15. 
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to defend OUI islanc1- h0111e, they are, with reference to the 
boundless calls of OUI" world-wide don1Ïnion, but as a few 
grains of sand scattered thinly on a :floor. l\Ien talk of 
lnnniliation: lnay wo never bo su1jected to the hnn1Ïlia- 
tion of depenclence upon vicarious valour, bought dear and 
sold cheap in the opon market. Public extravagance does;' 
not with us take the humour of overpay to our common 
soldiers and our comU10n sailors. In war thue, we must 
ungrudgingly add (and it is 110 easy 111:1tter) to the ml101u- 
ments of the services. But, after we hav!3 done all that is 
possible, we shall not have done enough. I t will still 
remain an effort beyond, and abnost against, nature, for 
some thirty or thirty-five millions of men to bear in chief 
tbe burden of defending the countries inhabited l>J' near 
three hundred nlillions. We must not flinch from the 
perforlnance of our duty to those countries. But neither 
let us, by puerile expedients, try to hide from ourselves 
what it involves. To divest ourselves of territory once 
acquired is very difficult. Where it is dishonourable, it 
cannot be thought of. Even where it is not, it is likely 
to set in action some reasonable as well as many UllreaSOll- 
able susceptibilities. If then we commit an error in adding 
to territory, it is an error Ï1!1possible 01' difficult to curcI 
It fills me with surprise that the disproportion between 
our population and our probable dut
es in war is so little 
felt, especially (so far as I know) by professional men, as 
a prudential restraint uIJon the thirst for In ore territory. 
The surrender of the Ionian Protectorate was not founded 
on a desire to husband our lllÏlitary means; but, evel1 as 
estimated by that result, it was one of the very best 
measures of our tinle. 
11. I,nlust now frankly II.demur to each and all, in suc- 
cession, of the arguments, which are supposed to render 
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SOIUC kiud of occup
tion in Egj'pt eXI)cdient, and even 
in1perativc. 
The first of thCln is, that the retention of our Indian 
c1oulinion is a ma.tter compara.ble in some sense with, and 
next in Ünportance to, our national indel)endence. Now I 
do not wish to stÏ1nulate our nationall)ride. l\Iinistrations 
at that altar are already far too much in request. But I 
confess IllY belief that a high doctrine of the dependenco 
of England upon India is humiliating, and even degrading. 
I adn1Ït, ill whole or in part, no such dependence. I hold, 
fil'lnly and nncònditionally, that we have indeed a great 
duty towards India, but that ,ve have no interest in India, 
except the wellbeing of India itself, anc1 what that well- 
being will bring with it in the way of consequence. If 1 
in a certain sense and through indirect channels, Inùia is 
politically tributary to England, the tribute is one utterly 
iusignificant: it is probably not near a hundredth part of 
tho sLeer anDual profits of the nation, nor near a fourth 
part of the unforced gains of our commercial intercourse 
with that country. India does not add to, but takes frOln, 
our military stl'ength. The root and pith and substance 
of the material greatness of our nation lies within the 
cOlupass of these islands; and is, except in trifling l>ar- 
ticulars, independent of all and .3very sort of political 
dominion beyond them. 
12. This dOlllinion adds to our fanle, partly because 
of its n101'al anc1 social grandeur; but pa.rtly also because 
foreigners partake the SUl)erstitions, which still to no small 
extent prevail 
tlllong UR, find think thfit in tho vast aggre- 
gate of our scattered territories lies the mfiin secret of our 
strength. Further, it imposes Ul)on us the most weighty 
ancl solclnn autics; duties, nowhere so weighty and solcnln 
as in India. We lw.vo of onr o""n 11l0tion wúd(lecl the 
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fúrtunes of that country, and we never can in honour solicit 
a divorce. Protesting, then, against the sore disparage- 
lllent which attaches to this doctrine of dependence, I am 
so far in practical agreeIl1ent with the argument on the 
other side, that I fully aver we are bound to study the 
maintenance of our power in India, under the present anel 
all proximate circumstances, as a capital demand upon the 
nationalllonOUl'. 
13. But, alas! this agreement is but for a l11oment; and 
it "starts aside like a broken bow" when we observe an 
assumption which underlies all the argulllents for an occu- 
pation in Egypt, namely, the assumption that the 111ain- 
tenance of our power in India is after all, in its Alpha anel 
its Omega, a military question; though subject, we may 
hope, to the condition, that it is to be maintained without 
violation of the lllorallaws. Now this appears to me to bo 
an inversion of the d 11e order of ideas; an inversion dan- 
gerous to us and most degrading to India. I hold that the 
capital agent in determining finally the question whether 
our power in India is or is not to continue, will be tho 
will of the two hundred and forty Inillions of poople who 
inhaùit India, their positive or their negative will, their 
anxiety, or at least their willingness, to be in connection 
with us rather than encounter the mischiefs or the risks of 
change. The question who shall have supreme rule in 
India is, by the laws of right; an Indian question; and 
those laws of right are fronl day to day growing into laws 
of fact. Our title to be there depends on a first condition, 
that our being there is profitable to the Indian nations; 
ana on a scconcl condition, that we can make thmn see ancl 
understand it to be profitable. It is tlJe moral, ancl Dot 
the n1i1itary, question which stands first in the order of 
ideas, with reference to the power of England in India, as 
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Inuch as with reference to the IJOWel\ in England itself, of 
the State over the people. 
14. l\Ioreover, these truths arc no longer to be regarded 
as truths of tho study ouly. It is high time that they 
pass frOln the chill elevation of 110litical Ilhilosophy into 
the warulth of contact with daily life; that they take their 
l)lace in the working rules, and that they lin1Ït the daily 
practice, of the agents of our power; that they Dot only 
obtain recognition, but likewise acquire familiarity with 
the thought and the habitual teml)er of the British IJeop]e: 
for unless they do, we shall not be prepared to meet an 
inevitable future, we shall not be able to confront the 
growth of the Indian Inind under the very active processes 
of education which we ourselves have introduced, or to 
develop the copious resource, and the powers of ela.stic 
adaptatiun, which the tide of on-conling needs is certain to 
requIre. 
15. Again, however, 111Y line of l11arch alJpl'oximates to 
that of the oPl)Qnent. As I admit army administrat.ion to 
bo a great question at hOlne, while denying that it is tho 
IH'inw vital function of the State, so I nlust allow tho 
military question to be great, and even relatively somewhat 
greater, for India, as a vital condition of onr power tl.nd 
standing there. But again, approximation is to be fol- 
lowed by early and wide divergence. The possibility, I 
am told, of Russian po,yer on the ßosphorus requÎ1'es us, 
as matter of absolute necessity, iff at once to secure our 
route to India. Why? Alul first, is Russian power on 
the Bosphorus a practical possibility? As far as I can 
judge, in the belief of ninoteen-twentieths of Eurolle, it is 
not. 'Ve havo indeed, by incredible folly, brought about 


* Y 01. i. 1'. G8,L 
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a state of things which has greatly weakened the adlnil'ahle 
barrier SOlne years ago erected in Ronmania; and the 
sanle perversity and blindness have given to the Russians 
a separate foothold in Bulgaria, which we have con11)ellee1 
to hail the Czar as her sole cleliverer. But that nlan must 
estÎInate strangely first the prudence of Russia, secondly 
the force of Russia, thirdly the disposition and the power 
of Europe at large, who can think that our errors have 
even now nmc1e probable what I grant they have brought 
within the verge of abstract possibility. 
16. We do not, however, because it is possible our house 
may be broken into, sit up all night and every night. We 
seem, many of us, to have, with all our bold assumptions, 
but a sUlall stock of self-respect; and too readily to let 
our fears befool us. One moment we describe Russia with 
contempt as bankrupt, the next we enthrone her as omni- 
potent in Constantinorle, and having placed her there we 
next gratuitously supply her, who cannot at sea look even 
Turkey in the face, with an unbounded store of fleets anel 
armies, which she is at once to use, seemingly out of sheer 
depravity, in stol)ping the Suez Canal, while the fle
ts of 
England, France, Italy, and Austria are to look on in 
stupefied dismay. Anticipations of this kind have their 
explanation, not in any state of facts rationally exan1Ìned, 
but in what Dr. Carpenter calls unconscious cerebration: 
they are the products of an overheated brain. The grisly 
phantonl rises from the deep, now a little nearer, and now a 
little farther off; sOl1wtimes at one point of the compass, 
and sOlnetimes ..at another. In 1859 and the following 
year, it was from France. About 1862, he migrated to the 
Alnerican shore, and glared on us from that horizon. In 
1870, he recrossed the Atlantic, an(l inspired the notorious 
'Battle of Dorking.' He loves travel and variety of' 
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costume, and be now wears a Russian dress. Alas! ana 
J11Ust it thus ever be with this nation, once so 111anlyand so 
self-lJosSessecl? Is perpetual l)anic to wait as a scourge 
upon the grossness of our prosperity, like gout and its 
ilnpish train of n1Ïschiefs on the intemperance of tho 
proverbial nldel'l11an ? 
17. But let us take all these dreams alreatly to have 
boc0111e realities. Still it will perhaps be adn1itted that 
this all-conquering, all-dovouring Russia will have to 
Jnake at any rato a portentous effort, whon she is to leap 
f1'0111 Constantinople to Calcutta, and when, in order to do 
it with 11101'0 security, she stops the Suez Canal, to cripple 
our IJower, and secure her own safety there. She will 
surely not put herself under such a strain, except for an 
adequate rcsult. Suppose the very worst. The Canal is 
stoppetl. 
\.lld what then? 
18. A heavy blow will havo been inflicted on the com- 
1nerce, the l)l'Osperity, the c0111fort of tho worlel. We, as 
tho great carriers, ana as the first comnlCrcial nation of 
Christendom, shall be the greatest losers. But it is a 
(!uestion of loss ana of los
 only. It is a tax and a tax 
only. What can1e and went quick an(l cheaply 1Uust como 
and go slow and dearer; and less will come and go accord- 
ingly. "T e have, howevor, in full proportion to other 
countries the ability to boar loss, for we have 1l1uch moro 
to draw upon. But it is weariSOlne to pursue in detail a 
In'e!)osterous hypothesis. I bUll then to the n1ilitary 
que
tion, and ask how nnlCh will Russia have gained, after 
she has brought into the hard fOrIl.l of fact the impossible 
and the incrediblo? 
19. Tho answor is, that sho will have introduced an 
average dclay of aLout threo wceks into our military com- 
munications with Bombay, and less with Calcutta. It 
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seems to be forgotten by many, that there is a route to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, as cOlnpletely as if 
that route lay by the North-west Passn.ge. Yet the dis- 
covery of the new water-path, when it was achieved, was 
an event greater in relation to the contOlnpOl'ary condition 
of the world, than tho percernent of the Isthnlus of Suez has 
been for the nineteenth century; and the name of Ferdi- 
nanil de Lesseps will not be brighter in history than that 
of Vasco de Gama. I need not say that the Cape route to 
India is still largely used, though the Canal draws the 
picked portion of the trade. But no through service to 
India for mails and passengers has been organised or 
could live. The Cal)e itself lies halfway; ancl it nlay bo 
terme(l also equidistant from Calcutta and frOlll Bombay. 
The inlportant and growing settlements of that region 
have not, however, escaped tho eye of British enterprise. 
Two services of large vessels carry the 11lails weeldy from 
England; and the energy of 1\lr. Donald Currie, ,,
ho con- 
ducts one of these scrvices, has reduced the passage to 
twenty-three, twenty-two, and even twenty-one days. Sup- 
l)osing that in tÏ1ne of war we were cOlllpellecl to resort to 
this route, we lllUSt double the period just named to cover 
the entire distance to Inilia; and tho result is a loss of 
three weeks to Bonlùay, and less to Calcutta, as compared 
with the l)resent route by Brindisi. But, as tho Continent 
cannot be counted on for war time,- we nlllst mako the C0111- 
l)arison with tI
e voyage from Southampton, which lengthens 
the present passage by smne days, and thus reduces the 
loss below three weeks. This will hardly Inake the dif- 
fercnce to us between life and (leath in the lllainteuance of 
our Indian Empire. The grim Autocri\t of the Russia.s 
(such we Inust paint hinl) will be disapl)ointed, when we 
escape his clutches after all. 
lV. 2 A 
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20. Intleetl, Russia or no Russia, it seems to be very 
. 
doubtful whether confident reliance can be IJlaced Ul)on 
the Canal for our military communications with India, 
undor the variell and shifting contingencies of war. I 
Inake no doubt whatever tbat we shall secure and firmly 
hold whatever call be attained by lnaritime suprmnacy at 
both extrenrities of the Canal. But neither maritime 
sUlu'elllacy nor the pron1Ïsed forts on the Syrian side will 
secure uubroken freedonl of passage along a water-way 
where there is only a depth of twenty-four to twenty-eight 
feet, with a general width sufficient for one vessel, to be 
obstructed. "Given four-and-twenty 11 ours' thne," says 
1\11'. Dicey,. "and a company of sa})pcrs an(l miners in un- 
disturbed possession of any 110rtion " of its sandy banks, 
and damage lnight be done" wl1Ïch would not only render 
the Canal iml)aSsable for the mODlCnt, but which could not 
be repaired for weelrs or 11lonths," Evon if it were possible 
to hold tlw line, approaching a hundred miles, as a con- 
tinuous fortification, it does not at once appear how the 
Canal conla be secnred against the furtive scuttling of 
ships. If it cannot, what becomes of all the costly care 
for the luilitary custody of the banks? And in what posi- 
tion would England bo l)laced befol'e the worhl, if, for tho 
sake of convenience on our lnilitn.ry road to Inaia, we insist 
on bringing abont dangers to the Canal, from which, as 
the comnlorcial ancl pacific highway of the world, it n1Ïght 
but for us be free? Upon tbe whole it would not SUl'l}l'ise 
me to learn tllat the authorities of our W fir Department, 
aware of all the difficulties of the caso, llave alreacly dis- 
counted thelu by laying tlwir account with a return to tho 
old l'oute of the Cape for tÌ1nes of war. 


* Vol. i. p. G69. 
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21. But I lmve not yet exhausted the topics of scruple 
and objection. And I next ask, why is the territorial 
occupation of Egypt needful or useful for the nlilitary 
comnland of the Canal in tilne of war? Why will it not 
suffice, supposing this connllauc1 to Le necessary and to be 
practicable, to secure it by the proper Ineasures at sea,auc1 
if needful by land, at the proper tÏ1ne? They would then 
be free, as 1 shall show, from the unlÏ1nited eInbarrass- 
ments, with which any permanent scheme seems to Le 
begirt; an(l they would carry with th01n their only 110ssiblc 
warrant in the overruling necessities of the moment. 
22. Shall we be told that prevention is better than cure, 
find that we nlight have to wrench the country out of other 
hands? I ask out of wbat hands? Even the fabulous 
energies of Russia are not credited with including such 
a Ineasure in her plans. It is, on the contrary, traditional 
YlÎth her to Blake o,-er Egypt to our nlercies. It will 
be renl('111 bered, with w ha t pa tience or even favour our 
ill-contrived and useless purchase of an interest in the 
Canal was regarded by great part of Eurol)e: a measure 
which 111ight have given rise to serious complications, had 
there been a disposition elsewhere to view it in the sanle 
spirit of implacable suspicion as that which we ourselves 
are too al)t to indulge. Nor is there a single Power, which 
even the 1110st inflanled Ï1nagination can at present conceive 
to cherish l)lans for anticipating us in the Inilitaryoccupa- 
tion of Egypt. So that, if we raze out an our earlier pro- 
test, and admit all the propositions that have been (1 think) 
confuted, there is not a shac10w of a case for these fussy 
scheIllcs, as I must call thein, for involving us in diffi- 
culties at which I win now further glance. 
23. SmIle of the less telnperate of our adventurers (1 
Inust not call them buccaneers) in the South-east l\Iedi.. 
2 A 2 
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terra110an, unlike Mr. Dicey, include in t1lOir annexations 
tho Island of Crete. This proposal would bo indeed for- 
midable, wore it likely, as it is not, to be seriously onter- 
tainod. If Austria and Russia, or oither of them, should 
be tomptea to extend their dominions by the incorpora- 
tion of neighbouring Slav l)rovinces, whose desire it is not 
to change Inastûrs but to be free, they will do it, as I be- 
lieve, under tho strong disapproval of tho British nation, 
0. disapproval which might sonle day find a vent. Yet oven 
they would have some al)ologies, in consideration of re- 
ligion, race, and ncighbourhood, for such a proceeding 
which we coulc1not plead. 1\11'. Dicey seelns to think, and 
it is quite possible, that an intervcntion of British 1) ower 
in Egypt n1Ïght not be wholly disagreeable to the peolÜe 
of the country. nut who has Inade this assertion respect- 
ing Crete? lIas she not fought, and fought right well, for 
fl'eedOln? Although indeed she obtaine(l, in doing it, but 
niggard nlCasures either of aid or justice from the Powers 
of Europe. What Greek is there so clebaseJ, so grovelling, 
that he ,yould consent to part on any torlns frOln the brigllt 
inheritance of tho nfUlle bequeathed him by his sires? 
24. In the caso of subjocts of the Porte, it may be that 
the sonso of insult is lost in a more grinùing senso of in- 
jury. But, in my view, no
r1y the Inost daring insult ever 
inflicted by nlan upon men is tho proposal of 1\1ic1hat 
Pasha in his Turki
h "Constitution" to Slavs, to Ar- 
menians, and above all to Hellenes, that they shall becolne 
"Otto111ans." Crete is one of the oldest scats of European 
civilisation. It ought to have fornlcd an original l)ortion 
oi iree Greece. It is united with the Greek contincnt by 
every tie that can bind llleD, save the ono still lacking of 
political organisation: by COllllnon race, history, feeling, 
o.nguage, and (for the large nlajority) religion. Differing 
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from the Slav and yet more from the Arll1enian countries, 
it scarcely yet reckons two centuries of bonclage. We 
found it well, on high grounds of principle and feeling, to 
allow Corfù and its sister islands to join thenlselvos to 
Greece. I have a word to Hay, in this matter, even on 
what we owe to Turkey. But be that nluch or be it little, 
I trust anù believe we shall never set the ab01llinable pre- 
cedent of reducing into a new political subordination an 
island which is a lllember of a recognised antI partly free 
Christian family, and which has written in the best blood 
of its citizens, scarcely yet dry, its title to share that 
freed 0111. 
25. Reverting to Egypt, I observe that 1\11'. Dicey dwells 
on the smallness of the territory. This slnallness, he says, 
makes it absolutely impossible for two rival governments 
to be within its lin1Ïts. * He proposes, however, all along, 
that we shall have, as far as it reaches locally, a supreIne 
control in governl11ent; for we are to hold secure lllilitary 
l)ossession, to keep down the taxes, and to check oppres- 
sion. t Yet he also proposes that the sphere of our com- 
manding influence is to be confined to the Delta. There 
appear to be here some inconsistencies. Of what use is 
military c01nnl3.ud within the Delta for the custocly of the 
Canal? AncI is not the dualism of governnlent, once 
renouncecl, also resumed? , 
26. But I 3.1n not acting as a critic. What I seek to 
impress is, that territorial questions are not to be disposed 
of by arbitrary lilnits; that we cannot enjoy the luxury 
of taking Egyptian soil by pinches. 'Ve may seize an 
Adell and a PerÌ111, where is no already formed community 
of inhabitants, and circumscribe a tract at will. But our 


* Vol. i. p. 67-1. 
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first site in Egypt, 
e it by larceny or be it by emption, 
will be tho ahllost certain egg of a North African Elnpire, 
that will grow and grow until another Victoria and another 
Albert, titles of the Lake-sources of the 'Vhite Nile, COlno 
within our borders; and till we finally j oiu hands across 
the Equator with Natal and Cape Town, to say nothing 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River on the south, or 
of Abj'ssinia or Zanzibar to be swallowed by way of'Viati- 
Cllm on our journey. And then, with a great Elnpire in 
each of the four quarters of the world, and with the whole 
new or fifth quarter to ourselves, we may be territorially 
content, but less than ever at our ease; for if agitators 
find alarmists can now find at almost every spot "British 
interests" to bewihler and disquiet us, their quest will 
then be all the wider, in proportion as the exCel)tec1 points 
will be the fewer. 
27. EgYl)t prol)er is indeed a small country. Onr In()st 
l'ecent an(l 11l0st cOlnprehensive illforlnant, 1\11'. l\I'Coan,* 
fixiug its boundary at the First Cataract, points out that 
the French, in 1798, found a cultivable surface of only 
9600 square miles, since extended to 11,350. It cannot 
be allowable to suppose one portion of this tract under onr 
supreme controlling authority, and another free frOln it. 
l\Ioreover, it is vain to disguise that we shall have t110 
entire responsibility of the government, if we have any of 
it at aU. 1\11'. Dicey says we luust prevent intolerable 
oppression. I hold that we shall have to deal with all op- 
IH'ession, tolerable or not; and therefore fiud beyond all 
things with the entire taxation of the country
 which is 
tho fountain-hea(l of the oppreEsion, both tolerable and 
intoleraLle. In an Egypt controlled and developml by us, 


* 'Egypt as it is.' London, July 1877, p. lD. 
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every detail of tho l)opular life and stato will be fanliliar 
to the English and the European eye. It will not be 
shielded by remotoness, as is even now the interior of our 
India.n comInunities; it is nowhere, so to speak, out of 
sight of the Nile. 
28. Nor could we, as iu our free colonies, divest our- 
selves of direct responsibility through the gift of self- 
governmcut. If wo could, the problenl, siInpliftec1 in one 
as})ect, would be coml)licated in another; for' who can say 
what would be the opinion of a self-governing Egypt on 
the question whether it woul(l go to seek a master in the 
British Isles, or whether it would prefer an independent 
dOluesticatec1 ruler, identified with its religion, not alien to 
its race, and roote(l already by blood in the recent tradi- 
tions of its resurrection and its growth? Be it the Foreign 
Secretary, or be it the Colonial Secretary, or be it an 
Egyptian Secretary of State, nlanufactured ad hoc, I can- 
not envy him his prospective charge: and though he would 
give certainty an(l finality (as the Russians everywhere 
do) to the abolition of slavery, ana would import a multi- 
tude of hnprovenlents under the eye of our Parliament, 
and stimulated by its interpellations and debates, I aIn far 
from being entirely sure that the action of our popular 
system might not prove greatly too vivid and direct to 
please tho sheiks and the fel1aheen, even while it might 
profit them. . . 
29. I fear, again, that we should be making a very dan- 
gerous experin1ent on the comillon susceptibilities of Islall1. 
Not the absurc1 and even wicked susceptibilities freely 
imputed to our l\Iohammedan fellow-subjects of India by 
Inany of the Turkish pal'ty in this country; who threaten 
us with the revolt of forty millions of Inen unless we are 
content to stand among the supportcrs of the most cruel 
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and nlis
hievons c1pspotisul upon earth. This threat 
we know how to appreciate. nut the susceptibilities, 
which we n1Ïght offend in Egypt, are rational and j ll::-ìt. 
For very 11lany centuries, fo'he JH1R boen inhabitetl by a 
l\Iuh3ol1unedan cOl1ullunity. That cOlnnnll1Ïty has always 
heen governed by l\IohanlIDedan influcnces and IJowers. 
During a portion of the period, it h:ld Sultans of its OWll. 
Of late, while politically attachetl to Constantinol)le, it 1130s 
been practically govcrned frOln within: a happy incident 
in the cundition uf nny country, and one which we shoul<.l 
be slow to change. The grievances of the peol)le are 
indeecl great; but there is no proof whatever that they are 
incurable. l\Iohmnnwdanislllnow appears, in the light of 
experience, to be radically incapable of establishing a 
gOOll or tolerable governllll'ut oyer civilised and Christian 
races; but 'what proof have we that in tho case of a 1\10- 
hanll11edan conullunity, where there are no adverse conlpli- 
cations of bloo<.1, or religion, or tradition, or 
l}eech, the 
ends of political society, as they untlerstand thmu, nuty not 
be passably attaincll ? 
30. And it is worthy of remark that, at this vcry illOlnent, 
l\IohanlnleLlan synlpathies apl)ear to be operating in Egypt 
with grcat force. It is known with what I)Owel'ful effect 
Egypt, though willing enough to make war on the Turl{ 
for her o\\"n advantage, yet was also ready to assist him in 
his q uarrcl against the subject Christian race in the 1\lo1'ca, 
anll again in Crete. Even so at this juncture we have 
before our eyes the curious spectacle of a vassal who is 
doing llHlCh Inore thau he has bound l1Ímself to do. A,t 
the outbreak of the prescnt war, the !\:hecli ve proposed to 
sUl)port the Sultan by means of a force, which was to bo 
raiseLl and paid by voluntary contributions. But by quick 
degrees this cloud has been consolidated into a very real 
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whale. Egyptian forces of sensible mnount have already 
entered the field; further reinforcements are said to 13 
in preparation; and it is also hinted that the Khedive, 
after having refused a short ti111e back to share in the clis- 
grace of the Turkish repudiation (by ren1Ïtting his tribute 
to the Sultan, instead of sending it, as ill good faith he 
ought, to Constantinople), is now ready, for the dear sake 
of his religion, to court shmne nncl sacrifice 11lorality. 
'" Te propter eundem 
Ex.tinctu:; pUflOl', et quâ solâ sidera adibam 
Fa1ll0r prior."* 


Viewing all these fttcts, I for one am inclined, on pru- 
dential grounds, to say, "Hands off." 
31. But if this be so with reference to the confined area 
of Egypt proper, mudl l110re must we be movecl to abstain 
when we consider tbat Egypt proper is not alone in ques- 
tion. The rulers of a narrow country have striven hard 
to extend their .authority over a space proportioned to its 
prilneval dignity, and to the day when it contended with 
Assyria for the cmpil'e of the world. FrOlll the seat of 
their recogl1ised don1ÏnioD, they have d: rectecl the eye and 
stretched out the arm over all Nubia to Dongola, and 
beyond it into the Beled-es-Sondau or country of the 
blacks, which reaches without a boundary away beyollcl 
Abyssinia, and as far as the frontier of Zanzibar. It is a 
territory, says 1\1'Ooa11, five times larger than that ruled Ly 
the Pharaohs, the ptolemies, and the Cali phs; for adminis- 
trative purposes it alrefldy touches Gondokoro; and a 
glance at the llmp will show that from this point to the 
1\Ieclitel'rancn.n we have a reach of nearly two thousand 


* Æn. Ï\-. 331. 
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DInes, with an area, 'tccol'dil1g to l\PCoan, n10re than twice 
that of the Austrian EInpire.* The population of Egypt 
proper approaches six millions, and that of N nbia anc1 the 
Upper Kile is taken at ten to eleven millions.t Now, as 
relations of S0111e kind have been contracted by the Khedive 
with this vast region and large population, the questions 
111ust 1)ress upon us with relentless force, first, whether, to 
protect a few score n1Ïles of canal, we are to take the charge 
of two thousand ll1iles of territory; and, if not, then, 
secondly, at what point and by what process we are to 
quash the relations of superiority a11(l subordination 
already formed, an(l to repudiate the obligations they 
en tail ? 
32. It is urged with truth, that we receive from some 
quarters e11courag0111ent to enter upon these undertakings
 
}'or one I should attach more weight to this encourage- 
111ent could I filltl sufficient Iu'oof that each alid all the 
Powers of Europe are bent on consolidating the peace of 
Europe. But a suspicion has gone abroad that in some 
Ininc1s a disposition prevails to seek for safety, or to sécure 
pro-eminence, in setting their neighbours by the ears. Nor 
can I entirely dismiss this suspicion with all the proInpti- 
tude, nay, all tho indignation, which Inight be desired. It 
is with quite a different sentiment that I turn to consider 
the probable attitude of one Power in l)articular, nanlely, 
France. In one part of his argument, 1\11'. Dicey seeIllS to 
rely upon her 1110montary weakness. t In its later develop- 
D1ent, he has arrived at the 11101'0 cOlufortable conclusion 
that the statesIllon of France" are ready to acquiesce in 
any policy which Inight strengthen England's interests in 


* 'Egypt as it i:,,' chap. i. p. 19. t Ib;cZ. chap. ii. p. 22. 
t The Xinctccnflt Ccntu1"!J, n
L i. p. 671. 
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the Isthnlus of Suez." * Without entering into details 
that conlcl not be profit3.ble, I Inust recorll an enlphatic 
L1isSBl1t. l\Iy belief is that the day, which witnesses our 
occupation of Egypt, will bid a long farewell to all cor- 
diality of political relations between France and England. 
There n1Ïght be no inlnlediate quarrel, no exterior mani- 
festation; but a silent rankling grudge there woulcl be, 
like the now extinguished grudge of America dUI'ing the 
civil war, which awaited the opportunity of some enlbar- 
l'aSSl11ent on our side, and on hers of returning peace 
and lcisure from weightier matters. Nations have good 
memorIes. 
33. r.rheso remarks nlake no pretension to exhaust the 
subject; yet I think they suffice to show how radically 
inexpedient are the vague schenles now more or less afloat 
for our oceupatioll of Egypt. They are directed exclusively 
against its sole occupation. I at11 not aware of any cause 
or warrant for any occupation of it whatever. But a joint 
occupation would be in Inost respects an essentially dif- 
fercnt schOl11e, ana would require a'separate treatment. 
34. There remains, however, one point yet to be touched. 
It is the aspect of these schemes as before the high tribunal 
of international law and right. It is but just a twelve- 
month, since we were instructecl fr0111 official quarters to 
regard the re-establishment of the status quo ante as the 
desirable and nOl'll1al terminatioll of the Eastern crisis, 
both then and now subsisting. For a few lllonths longer, 
we still heard much of the l11aintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ott0111an Enlpire, and of 
upholding the treaties of 1856. Of late these formulm 
SCClll to have been worn threadbare. Causes, like persons, 


* N. C. yo1. ii. p. 6. 
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lllay htke the benefit f an alias, especialIy if it be euphoni- 
ous; and the popular or less lUll)ol)ular alias of the hour 
is the con
ecl'atca ensign ûf" British interests." In lw(' 
8i[]lLO rinccs. 
ow it is most singular that the IH'ol>agan<.l- 
iSlH of EgYl)tian occupation seCIns to In'ocee<.l IH'incipally 
frolll those who were always thought to be the fastest 
fricuds to the fornlula of independence and integrity, and 
on whonl tho unhappy Turk was encouraged to place a 
blindfolcl reliance. I have heard of lllen on board ship, 
thought to be llloribunel, whoso clothes were sold by 
auction in their hearing by their shipluq,tes. Au(l tInIs, 
in the hearing of the Turk, wo are llOW stimulated to 
divide his inheritance. 
35. Now I aIn one of thoso who holtl it inadluissible, 
nay monstrons, to plead the treaties of 1856 as guarantee- 
ing a lengthcnell licence to crucl oPIH'ession beyond all 
hope of ren1edy. But if I find the Turk incapable of 
establishing a goo\.l, just, and well-proportioned govurn- 
nlOut over civilised aIHI Christian raCéS, it does not follow 
that he is under a sÏ1nilar incapacity when his task shall 
only be to hold ûlllpire over populations wholly 01' princi- 
pally Oricntal and l\Iohanlluedans. On this head, I do not 
know that auy verllict of guilty has yet been found against 
hinl by a competent tribunal. :ßlr. Dicey, in his con- 
siclerate way of apIH'oaehing the question, }u'oposes that 
we should purchase the EgYl)tial1 Tribute, auel this nearly 
at the l}l'ice of C011s01s. I aehnit that we thus provide tho 
Sultan with abuudant fUllds fur splendic1 obsequies. Eut 
110ne the less would this plan sever at a stroke all African 
territory froln an enlpire likely enough to be also shorn 
of its l)l'ovinccs in Euro!)e. It seems to me, I OWll, ille'quit- 
aùle, whether in dealing with the Turk or with any ono 
else, to go beyond the just necessity of the case. I object 
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to our making him or anybody else a victinl to tho 
insatiable n13W of these stage-playing British interests. 
And I think we should decline to bid, <.luring his lifetime, 
for this portion of his clothes. It is not sound doctrine, 
that for our own purposes we are entitled to help him 
downwards to his doom. 


:':
\DOX: rmNTED ny WILLIAi\l CWWES A!\'"D soxs, STAi\n'ORD STREE'T 
AND CHARIXG CROSq. 
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